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Morctes Ambrosianae, 


No. XLVII. 


XPH A’EN XYMMOLIN KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
x. 
rHoc. ap. Ath, 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, *“‘’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nort TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.”] 
C. N. ap. Amb. 


The Snuggery.— Time, seven o’clock.—-Nortu and the Surpuern. 


SHEPHERD. 

O, sir! but there’s something delightfu’ in coal-fire glimmerin’ and 
gloomin’, breakin’ out every noo and then intoa flickerin’ bleeze ; and when- 
ever ane uses the poker into a sudden illumingtion, vivifyin’ the pictured 
paper on the wa’s, and settin’ a’ the range o’ lookin’-glasses a-low, like sae 
mony beacons kindled on the taps o’ hills, burnin’ awa’ to ane anither owre 
a’ the kintra side, on the birth-day-night o’ the Duke o’ Buccleuch, or that 
o’ his marriage wi’ that fair English Leddy—God bless them baith, and 
3 send them in gude time a circle o’ bauld sons and bonny dochters, to uphaud 
the stately an’ noble house o’ the King o’ the Border ! 

NORTH. 

Amen. James—a caulker. 

1 SHEPHERD. 
: That speerit’s far aboon proof. There’s little difference atween awka 
veety an’ awka fortis. Aye, ma man, that gars your een water. Dicht them 
wi’ the doylez, and then tak a mouthfu’ out o’ the jug to moderate the 
intensity o’ the pure cretur. Haud, haud! it’s no sma’ yill, but strong 
toddy, sir. The body ’ill be fu’ afore aught o’clock. (Aside). 

NORTH. 

This jug, James, is rather wishy-washy ; confound me if I don’t suspect 
it is milk and water! -.,. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Plowp in some speerit. Let me try’t. Ill do noo, sir. That’s capital 
boilin’ water, and tholes dooble it’s ain wecht o’ cauld Glenlivet. toe, 
dook in the thermometer. Up, you see, to twa hunder and twunty, just 
the proper toddy pitch. It’s mirawculous ! 

NORTH. 

What sort of a night out of doors, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A fine night, sir, and like the season. The wund’s due east, and I’se 
waurant the ships at anchor in the roads are a’ rather coggly, wi’ their 
nebs doon the Firth, like sae mony rocking-hooses. On turnin’ the corner 
o’ Picardy, a blash o’ sleet like a verra snaw-ba’ amaist knocked my head 
aff my shouthers ; and as for my hat, if it meet wi’ nae interruption, it maun 
be weel on to West-Craigs by this time, for it flew aff in a whurlwind. Ye 
canna see the sleet for the harr ; the ghastly lamps are amaist entirely over- 
poored by the whustlin’ darkness ; and as for moon and stars, they’re a’ 
dead and buried, and we never mair may wutness their resurrection. Auld 
women frae chimley-taps are cleytin’ wi’ a crash into every area, and the 
deevil’s tirlin’ the kirks outowre a’ the Synods o’ Scotland. Whisht ! is 
that thunner ? 

NORTH. 

I fear scarcely—but the roar in the vent is good, James, and tells of 

tempest. Would to heaven I were at sea! 
SHEPHERD, | 
That’s impious. Yet you micht ablins be safe aneuch in a bit cockle-shell 
o’ an open boat—for some folk are born no to be drooned 
NORTH. 
There goes another old woman ! 
SHEPHERD. 

O but the Yarrow wull be a’ ae red roar the noo, frae the Loch to the 
Ettrick. Yet wee Jamie’s soun’ asleep in his crib by this time, and 
dreamin’, it may be, o’ paeddlin’ amang the mennows in the silver sand- 
banks o’ simmer, whare the glassy stream is nae higher than his knee; or 0’ 
chasin’ amang the broom the young linties sent by the sunshine, afore their 
wings are weel feathered, frae their mossy cradle in the brier-bush, and able 
to flee just weel aneuch to wile awa’ on and on, after their chirpin flutter, 
my dear wee canty callant, chasin’ first ane and then anither, on wings just 
like their ain, the wings o’ joy, love, and hope ; fauldin’ them, in a disappoint- 
ment free frae ony taint o’ bitterness, when a’ the burdies hae disappeared, 
and his een, as he sits doon on the knowe, fix themselves wi’ a new plea- 
sure on the bonny bands o’ gowans croodin’ round his feet. 

NORTH. 

A bumper, my dear Shepherd, to Mount-Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, sir, thank ye—Oh! my dear sir, but ye hae a gude heart, 
sound at the core as an apple on the sunny south-side o’ the tree—and 
ruddy as an apple, sir, is your cheek 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, a life of temperance preserves—— 

SHEPHERD. : 

Help yoursel’, and put owre the jug. There’s twunty gude years o” wear | 
and tear in you yet, Mr North—but what for wunna ye marry? Dinna be 
frichtened—it’s naething ava—and it aften grieves my heart to think 0’ you 
lyin’ your lane in that state-bed, which canna be less than seven feet wide, 
when the General’s widow-—— 














NORTH. 
I have long wished for an opportunity of confiding to you a secret, 
which—— 








SHEPHERD. 
A sacret! Tell nae sacret to me—for I never a’ my life could sleep wi’ 
a sacret in my head, ony mair than wi’ the lug-ache. But if you’re merely 
gaun to tell me that ye hae skrewed up your courage at last to marry her, 
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say’t, do’t and be dune wi’t, for she’s a comely and a cozey cretur, yon 
Mrs Gentle, and it "Il do my een gude to see you marchin’ up wi’ her, haun 
an’ haun to the Hymeneal Altar. 

NORTT. 
On Christmas day, my dear James, we shall be one spirit. 
SHEPHERD. 

And ae flesh. WHurraw! hurraw! hurraw! Gies your haun’ on that, 
my auld hearty! What a gran’ echo’s in yon corner o’ the roof! hear 
till’t smackin’ loofs after us, as if Cupid himsel’ were in the cornice ! 

NORTH. 

You must write our Epithalamium. 

SHEPHERD. 

That I wull, wi’ a’ my birr, and sae wull Delta, and sae wull the Doctor, 
and sae, ’'m sure, wull Mr Wudsworth; and I can answer for Sir Wal- 
ter—— 

NORTH. 
Who has kindly promised to give away the Bride. 
SHEPHERD. 
T could greet to think that I canna’ be the Best Man. 
NORTH. 
Tickler has— 
SHEPHERD. 

Capital—capital! I see him—look there he is—wi’ his speck-and-s an- 
new sky-blue coat wi’ siller buttons, snaw-white waistcoat wi’ gracefu’ flaps, 
licht casimer knee-breeks wi’ lang ties, flesh-coloured silk-stockings wi’ 
flowered gushets, pumps brushed up to a perfeck polish a’ roun’ the buckles 
crystal-set, a dash o’ powther in his hair, een bricht as diamonds, the face 
o him like the verra sun, chin shaven smooth as satin, mouth—saw ye ever 
sic teeth in a man’s head at his time o’ life—mantling wi’ jocund benisons, 
and the hail Feegar o’ the incomparable Fallow, frae tap to tae, sax feet 
fowre inches and a hawf gude measure, instinck wi’ condolence and congra- 
tulation, asif at timeshe were almost believing Buchanan-Lodge was South- 
side—that he was changin’ places wi’ you, in a sweet sort o’ jookery-pawkery 
—that he was Christopher North, and Mrs Gentle on the verra brink 0’ be- 
coming Mrs Tickler ? 

NORTH. 

James, you make me jealous. 

SHEPHERD. 

For Heaven’s sake, sir, dinna split on that rock. Remember Othello, and 
hoo he smothered his wife wi’ the bowster. But saft lie the bowster aneath 
your twa happy heads, and pleasantly may your goold watch keep tick— 
tickin’ throughout the night, in accompaniment wi’ the beatin’s o’ your twa 
worthy and wedded hearts, 

NORTH. 
Methinks, James, the wind has shifted round to the—— 
SHEPHERD. 
O’ a’ the airts the wund can blaw, 
I dearly loe the west, 
For there the bonnie widow lives, 
The ane that I loe best! 
Eh? 
NORTH. 

Let us endeavour to change the subject-—How many poets, think ye, 

James, at the present moment, may be in Edinburgh ? 
. SHEPHERD. 

, Baith sexes? Were I appointed, during a season o’ distress, to the head 
0’ the Commissawriat Department in a great Bane-Soup-Dispensary, for 
behoof and in behalf o’ the inspired pairt 0’ the poppilation o’ Embro’, I 
think it wad na be safe to take the average—supposing the dole to each 
beggar to be twice a-day—aneath twunty thoosand rawtions. 

, NORTH, 

The existence of such a class of persons really becomes matter of serious 

consideration to the State. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Wad ye be for pittin’ them down by the strong arm o’ the Law? ;, . 5; 
NORTH. 


Why, you see, James, before we could reach them, it would be necessary 

to alter the whole Criminal Jurisprudence of Scotland. 
SHEPHERD. 

I dinna seé that‘ava’. ’ Let-it just be enacted, neist session o’ Parliament, 
that the punishment o’ the first offence shall be sax months’ imprisonment 
on crow , 0’ ‘the second Botany, and the third death without benefit 0’ 
clergy. But stop awee—cut aff the hinner end 0’ that last claws, and let 
the meenisters o’ religion be admitted to the condemned cells. 

NORTH. 

Define “ First Offence.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, that gars ane scart their head. I begin to see into the diffeeculties 
o’ Penal Legislawtion. 

NORTH. 

Then, James, think on the folly of rewarding a miserable Driveller, for 
his first offence, with board and lodging for six months! 

SHEPHERD. 

We maun gie up the crowdy. Let the first offence, then, be Botany. 

tbl NORTH. 

We are then brought to the discussion of one of the most puzzling pro- 


blems in the whole range of 





SHEPHERD. 

Just to prevent that, for the solution o’ sie a puzzling problem would be 

a national nuisance, let us mercifully substitute, at ance and to be dune wi't, 

for the verra first offence o’ the kind, however sma’, and however inaccu- 

rately defined, neither maun we be verra pernickety about evidence, the 
punishment o’ death. 


NORTH. 
I fear hanging would not answer the desired end. 
SHEPHERD. 
Answer the end ? 
NORTH. 


A sort of spurious sympathy might be created in the souls of the silly 
ones, with the poor poetasters following one another, with mincing steps, 
up the scaffold-ladder, and then looking round upon the crowd with their 
“eyes in a fine frenzy rolling,” and perhaps giving Hangy their last speeches 
and dying words to distribute, in the shape of sonnets, odes, and elegies, 
all the while looking at once Jemmy-Jessamyish and Jacky Lacka-daisical, 
with the collars of their shirts, for the nonce, a-la-Byron, and their tuneful 
throats, white as those of so many Boarding-school Misses, most piteous to 
behold, too rudely visited by a hempen neckcloth. There would be a pow- 
erful and dangerous reaction. 

SHEPHERD. 

I see farther and farther ben intil the darkness o’ Penal Legislawtion. 
There is but ae resource left—Tak the punishment into your ain hauns, 
The nation expects it, sir. Gie them Tur Kyovur. 


NORTH. 
I will. 
SHEPHERD. 
Horridly conceese! 
NORTH. 
Unroll a few yards of yonder List, James, and read off the first fifty names. 
SHEPHERD. 


Mercy on us! Lang as the signatures to the Roman Catholic Petition, or 

the Address to Queen Caroline. How far wad it reach ? 
NORTH. 

It is not so long as you imagine, James. It is precisely as long as the 

front of the Lodge. 
SHEPHERD. 

Forty yards! A hunder and twenty feet o’ the names o’ Poets a’ flourish- 

in’ in Embro’ at se era! 
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NORTH. 

Read away; James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ arranged alphabetically, as I hope te be shaved! Puir fallow AAA! 
Little did your father think, when he was haudin’ ye up in, lang frocks, a 
skirlin’ babby, to be chrissen’d after, your uncle and your granpawpa, that 
in less than tavnuty years, you were to be, rebaptized in bluid, under the 
Knouto’ anewithout bowels and withoutruth! (Letting the List fall out of his 
hands.) 1 hae nae heart to: get beyond thae three maist misfortunate and ill- 
chosen Initials! ’'m gettin a wee sick—whare’s the Glenliyit? Hech! But 
I’m better noo, ,Puir,chiel’, L wuss I hadna ken’t him; but it’s no twa 
months back sin’ he was at Mount-Benger, and left wi’ me a series 0’ Son- 
nets on Puddock-stools, on the moddle o’ Milton’s. 

NORTH. , 

No invidious appeal to my mercy, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let it at least temper your justice; yet sure aneuch never was there sic 

a screed 0’ vermin. 


NORTH. 
Never since the Egyptian plague of flies and lice. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna be too severe, sir, dinna be too severe. Rather ca’ them froggies. 
NORTH, 


Be it so. As when, according to Cowper— 
A race obscene, 
Spawn’d in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth 
Polluting Egypt : pus, fields, and plains, 
Were covered with the pest; the streets were fill’d; 
The croaking nuisance lurk’d in every nook ; 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers, ’scaped ; 
And the land stank—so numerous was the fry. 
SHEPHERD. 

The land stank ! Cowper meant there, a’ Egypt. But in Embro’, where 
The Land means, ye ken, a Tenement or Tenements, a batch o’ houses, a 
continuous series o’ lodgings, the expression “ The land stank,” is fear- 
somely intensified to the nostrils o’ the imagination o’ ilka individual either 
in the New or the Auld Town. 

NORTH. 
It must have brought down the price of lodgings. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mony o’ them wunna let at a’. You canna gang doun a close without 
jostlin’ again’ the vermin. Shoals keep perpetually pourin’ doon the com- 
mon-stairs, Wantin’ to hae a gude sight o’ the sea, last time I was here, I 
gaed up to the Caltonhill. There was half-a-dizzen decided anes crawlin’ 
aneath the pillars o’ the Parthenion,—and I afterwards stumbled on as 
mony mair on the tap o’ Neelson’s Moniment. 

NORTH. 
It is shocking to think that our churches are infested by-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, what’s waur than that, this very evenin’ I met ane loupin’ doon Am- 
brose’s main stair-case. Tappytoorie had luckily met him on his way up ; 
and having the poker in his haun—he had been ripein’ the ribs o’ the Snug- 
gery—Tappy charged him like a lancer, and ye never saw sic spangs as the 
cretur, when I met him, was makin’ towards the front door. 

NORTH. 

A very few young men of true poetical genius, and more of true poetical 
feeling, we have among us, James, nevertheless ; and them, some day, soon, 
I propose to praise—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Without pleasin’ them—for unless you lay it on six inches thick—the but- 
ter I mean, no the Knowt—they’ll misca’ you ahint your back for a niggard. 
Then, hoo they butter ane anither—and their ain sells! Genius—genius— 
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genius! That’s aye their watchword and reply—but a’s no gowd that glitters 
—paste’s no as Scotch peeble’s no a Golconda gem—neither is a bit 
glass bead a diamond—nor a leaf o’ tinsy a burnished sheet 0’ the ore for 
which kingdoms are bought and sold, and the human conscience sent into. 
thrall to the powers o’ darkness. 


NORTH. 
Modest merit must be encouraged and fostered. 
SHEPHERD. 
Whare wull ye find it? 
NORTH. 


Why there, for example, are our Four countrymenand I might notice 
others—Pringle, and Maleoln, and Hetherington. 
SHEPHERD. 
Fine fallows, a’ the Fowre—Here’s to them! 
NORTH. 

The night improves, and must be almost at its best. That is a first-rate 
howl! Well done, hail. I pity the poor hot-houses, The stones cannot be 
less than sugar-almonds. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shoogger-awmons! They’re like guse-eggs. If the lozens were na paw- 
tent plate, lang ere noo they would hae a’ flown into flinders. But they’re 
ball-proof. They wudna break though you were to let aff a pistol. , 

NORTH. 

What, James, is your favourite weather ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A clear, hard, black frost. Sky without a clud—sun bright, but almost 
cold—earth firm aneath your feet as a rock—trees silent, but not asleep wi’ 
their budded branches—ice-edged rivers, amaist mute and motionless, yet 
wimplin’ awee, and murmuring dozingly as in a dream—the air or atmo- 
sphere sae rarified by the mysterious alchemy o’ that wonderfw’ Wuzard 
Wunter, that when ye draw in your breath, ye’re no sensible o’ ha’in’ ony 
lungs ; wi’ sic a celestial coolness does the spirit o’ the middle region per- 
vade and permeate the totality o’ ane’s hail created existence, sowle and 
body being but ae essence, the pulses o’ ane indistinguishable frae the feel- 
in’s 0’ the ither, materialism and immaterialism just ane and the same thing, 
without ony perceptible shade o’ difference, and the immortality o’ the 
sowle felt in as sure a faith as the Now of its being, sae that ilka thocht is 
as pious as a prayer, and the happy habitude o’ the entire man an absolute 
religion. 

NORTH. 
James, my dear friend, you have fine eyes, and a noble forehead. Has 
Mr Combe ever manipulated your caput ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Ou, aye. A’ my thretty-three organs or fauculties are—enormous. 
NORTH. 

In my developement wonder is very large ; and therefore you may sup- 
pose how I am astonished. But, my dear weather-wiseacre, proceed with 
your description. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then, sir, what a glorious appeteet in a black frost! Corned beef and 
yreens send up in their steam your soul to heaven. The greediest gluttony 
is satisfied, and becomes a virtue. Eating, for eating’s sake, and in oblivion 
o’ its feenal cause, is then the most sacred o’ Pay ee duties. The sweat- 
drops that stand on your brow, while your jaws are clunking, is beautifu’ 

as the dew on the mountain at sunrise—as poetical as the foam-bells on the 
bosom o’ the glitterin’ river. The music o’ knives and forks is like that 0’ 
“ flutes and saft recorders,” “ breathing deliberate valour ;” and think, sir, 
oh think! hoo the imagination is roosed by the power o’ contrast between 
the gor-cock lyin’ wi’ his buttered breast on the braid o’ his back upon a 
bed o’ brown toasted breed, and whurrin’ awa’ in vain doon the wund afore 
the death-shot, and then tapsel-teery head over heels, on the blue lift, and 
doon on the greensward or the blooming heather, a battered and bluidy 
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bunch o’ plumage, gorgeous and glorious still in the dead-thraws, your ouly 
bird of Paradise !——Death and + aera mg 
[The small oriel window of the. Snuggery is blown in with a tre- 
mendous crash, Norra and the SHEPHERD prostrated among 
the ruins. 





NORTH. 

Are you among the survivors, James? wounded or dead? (An awful 
pause.) Alas ! alas! who will write my Epithalamium! And must I live to 
see the day on which, O gentle Shepherd, these withered hands of mine 
must falter thy Epicedia! 

SHEPHERD, 

O, tell me, sir, if the toddy jug has been upset in this catastrophe, or the 

Tower of Babel and a’ the speerits ! 
NORTH. 
[Supporting himself on his elbow, and eyeing the festal board. 

Jug and Tower are both miraculously preserved amidst the ruins! 

SHEPHERD. A 

Then am Ia dead man, and lyin’ in a pool o’ bluid. Oh! dear me! Oh! 

dear me! a bit broken lozen has cut my jugular ! 
NORTH. 

Don’t yet give yourself up, my dear, dear Shepherd, for a dead man. 
Aye—here’s my crutch—I shall be on my legs presently, surely they can- 
not both be broken ; and if I can but get at my tape-garter, I do not despair 
of being able to tie up the carotid. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pu’ the bell for a needle and thread.—What’s this ? I’m fentin’! 

[The SuEPuHeRD faints away ; and Nortu having recovered his feet, 
and rung the bell violently, enter Mr Amprose, Mon. Cavet, Sir Da- 
vip Gam, Kine Pepin, and Tappyrourig, cum multis aliis. 

NORTH. 

Away for Liston—one and all of you, away like lightning for Liston. You 
alone, Ambrose, support Mr Hogg in this, I fear, mortal swoon. Don’t 
take him by the feet, Ambrose, but lift up his head, and support it on your 
knee, 

[Mr Amprose, greatly flurried, but with much tenderness, obeys the 
mandate. 

SHEPHERD, (opening his eyes.) 

Are you come hither, too, Awmrose ? ’Tis a dreadfu’ place. What a 
fire ? But let us speak loun, or Clootie ’Il hear us. Is he ben the hoose ?— 
Oh! Mr North, pity me the day, are you here too, and has a’ our daffin’ 
come to this at last ? 

NORTH. 
Where, my dear James, do you think you are? In the Hotel. 
SHEPHERD. 

Aye, aye, Hothell indeed. I swarfed awa’ in a bluidy swoon, and hae 
awaukened in a fearfu’ eternity. Noctes Ambrosiane indeed! And whare, 
ok ! whare is that puir, short-haun’d, harmless body, Gurney ? Hae we pu’d 
him doon wi’ us to the bottomless pit ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Ambrose, let me support his head, while you bring the Tower of 
Babel. 

[Mr Amprosk brings the Tower of Babel, and applies the battlements 
to the SHEPHERD’s lips. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whusky here! I daurna taste it, for it can be naething but melted sul- 
yhur. Yet let me just pree’t. It has a maist unearthly similitude to Glen- 
ivet. Oh! Mr North—Mr North—tak aff thae horns frae your head, for 
they’re awfw’ fearsome. Hae you gotten a tail too? And are you, or are 
you not, answer me that single question, an Imp o’ Darkness ? 

NORTH. 

Bear a hand, Mr Ambrose, and give Mr Hogg London-carries to his chair. 

[Norru and Amprosk mutually cross wrists, and bear the SuerHEeRD 
to his seat. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Hoo the wund sughs through the Jozenless wundow, awaukenin’ into ten- 
fold fury the Blast-Furnace. 


Re-enter Mon. Cavet, Kine Pepin, Six Davin Gam, and TarpyTourRie. 
Mon. caver. 

Mr Liston has left town to attend the Perth Breakneck, which has had an 
overturn on Queensferry Hill—and ’tis said many legs and heads are frac- 
tured. 

TAPPYTOURIE. 

He’ll no be, back afore midnicht. 

AMBROSE, (chastising TAPPY.) 

How dare you speak, sir ? : 
NORTH. 

Most unlucky that the capsize had not been delayed for ten minutes. How 
do you feel now, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Feel ? I never was better in my life. But what’s the matter wi’ your 
nose, sir? About half way doon the middle, it has taken a turn at right 
angles towards your left lug. Ane o’ the splinter-bars o’ the window has 
bashed it frae the line o’ propriety, and you’re a fricht for life. Only look 
at him, gentlemen, saw ye ever siccan a pheesiognomy * 

NORTH. 

Tarriers, begone ! (Exeunt omnes. 
SHEPHERD. 

We're twa daft fules—that’s sure aneuch—and did the public ken o’ this, 
the idiowits wad cry out, “ Buffoonery—Buffoonery !’—But we can never 
sit here without lozens. 


Re-enter Mr Amsrose, and a Carpenter, with a new Window-frame. 
NORTH. 

Let me adjust the pulleys. It fits toa hair. Well done,deacon. Expe- 
dition’s the soul of business—off with your caulker—Thank you—Good 
night, [Mr Amprose and Carpenter exeunt with the debris. 

SHEPHERD. 

Joking and jinks apart, Mr North, there’s bluid on your nose. Let me 
pit a bit o’ black stickin’-plaister on’t. There—Mrs Gentle wud think you 
uuko killin’ wi’ that beauty spot on your neb. 

NORTH. 

Hush.—Pray, James, do you believe in the Devil ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just as firmly as I believe in you, sir. Yet, I confess, I never could see 
the sin in abusin’ the neerdoweel; whereas mony folk, no ower and abune 
religious, in ither respects, haud up their hauns and the whites o’ their een 
whenever you satireeze Satan—and cry “ Whisht, whisht !” My mind never 
yet has a’ my days got rid o’ ony early impression; and against baith reason 
and revelation, I canna think o’ the Deevil even yet, without seein’him wi’ 
great big goggle fiery een, a mouth like a foumart-trap, the horns o’ a 
Lancashire kyloe, and a tufted tail atween that o’ a bill’s, a lion’s, and a 
teegger’s. Let me see him when I wull, sleepin’ or waukin, he’s aye the 
verra leevin’ image o’ a wood-cut. 

NORTH. 

Mr Southey, in some of his inimitable ballads, has turned him into such 
ridicule, that he has laid his tail entirely aside, skrewed off his horns, hid 
his hoofs in Wellingtons, and appeared, of late years, in shape and garb more 
worthy of the Prince of the Air. Ihave seen such people turn up the 
whites of their eyes at the Laureate’s profanity—forgetting that wit and 
humour are never better employed than against superstition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, Mr Soothey’s a real wutty man, forbye being a great poet. But do 
you ken, for a’ that, my hair stands on end o’ its tinglin’ roots, and my skin 
amaist crawls aff my body, whenever, by a blink o’ the storm-driven 
moon, in a mirk nicht, I chance to forgather wi’ aulde Clootie, Hornie, and 
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Tuft-tail, in the middle o’ some wide moor, amang hags, and peat-mosses; 
and aq wren house ‘within mony miles, and the uncertain weather- 
gleam, blackened by some auld wood, swingin’ and sughin’ to the wind, as 
if hotchin’ wi’ warlocks. 

NORTH. 

Poo—I should at once take the bull by the horns—or seizing him by the 
tail, drive him with my cruteh into the nearest loch. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s easy speakin’. But you see, sir, he never appears to a man that’s no 
frichtened aforehaun out o’ his sevensenses—and imagination is the greatest 
cooard on earth, breakin’ out into a cauld sweat, his heart lou », loupin’, 
like a fish in a creel, and the retina o’ his ee representin’ a’ things, mair 
especially them that’s ony way infernal, in gruesome features, dreadfully 
disordered ; till reason is shaken by the same panic, judgment lost, and 
the hail sowle distracted in the insanity o’ Fear, till you’re nae better than 
a stark-staring madman. 

NORTH. 

Good—James—good. 

SHEPHERD. 

In sic a mood could ony Christian cretur, even Mr Soothey himsel’, 
tak’ haud o’ the deil either by the horns or the tail ?—mair likely that in 
frenzied desperation you loup wi’ a spang on the bristly back o’ the 
Evil Ane, wha gallops aff wi’ you demented into some loch, where you 
are found floatin’ in the mornin’ a swollen corp, wi’ the mark o’ claws on 
your hawse, your een hangin’ out o’ their sockets ; your head scalped wi’ 
something war than a tammyhawk, and noa single bane in your body that’s 
no grund to mash like a malefactor’s on the wheel, for havin’ curst the Holy 
Inquisition. 

NORTH. 
_ Why, my dear Shepherd, genius, I feel, can render terrible even the 
meanest superstition. 
SHEPHERD. 

Meanness and majesty signify naething in the supernatural. I’ve seen 
an expression in the een o’ a pyet, wi’ its head turned to the ae side, and 
though in general a shy bird, no carin’ for you though you present your 
rung at it as if you were gaun to shoot it wi’ a gun, that has made my verra 
heart-strings crunkle up wi’ the thouchts o’ some indefinite evil comin’ 
I kent not frae what quarter o’ the lowerin’ heavens. For pyets, at certain 
times and places, are no canny, and their nebs look as if they were peckin’ 
at mort-cloths. 

NORTH. 

Cross him out, James—cross him out. 

SHEPHERD. 

A raven ruggin’ at the booels o’ a dead horse is naething ; but ane sittin’ 
a’ by himsel on arock, in some lanely glen, and croak croakin’, naebody can 
think why, noo lookin’ savagely up at the sun, and noo tearin’, no in hunger, 
for his crap’s fu’ o’ carrion, but in anger and rage, the moss aneath him 
wi’ beak or tawlons ; and though you shout at him wi’ a’ your micht, never 
steerin’ a single fit frae his stance, but absolutely lauchin’ at you wi’ an hor- 
rid guller in the sooty throat o’ him, in derision o’ you, ane o’ God's rea- 
sonable creaturs—I say, sir, that sic a bird, wi’ sic unaccoontable conduct, 
in sic an inhuman solitude, is a frichtsome demon; and that when you see 
him hop, hoppin’ awa’, wi’ great jumps in amang the region o’ rocks, you 
wudna follow him into his auncient lair for ony consideration whatsom- 
ever, but turn your face doon the glen, and thank God at the sound o’ some 
distant bag-pipe. A’ men are augurs. Yet sittin’ here, what care I for a ra- 
ven mair than for a how-towdy ¢ 

NORTH. 

The devil in Scotland, during the days of witchcraft, was a most con- 
temptible character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae muckle the better. It showed that sin maun be a low base state, 
when a superstitious age could embedy it in a nae mair imposing imper- 
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sonation. I shud like to ken, distinckly, the origin o’ Scottish witchcraft. 
Was’t altogether indigenous, think ye, sir? or coft or borrowed frae other 
kintras ? 
NORTH. 
I am writing a series of articles on witchcraft, James, and must not fore- 
stall myself at a Noctes. 
SHEPHERD. 
Keep it a’ to yoursel’, and nae loss, Had I been born then, and chosen to 
play the deevil—— 
NORTH. 
You could not have done so more effectually than you did some dozen 
years ago, by writing the Chaldee Manuscript. 
SHEPHERD. 
B: Hoots !—I wadna hae condescended to let auld flae-bitten wutches 
iss 





NORTH. 
That practice certainly showed the devil to be no gentleman—But, pray, 
who ever thought he was one ? 


SHEPHERD. 

Didna Milton ? 

NORTH. 

No, James. Milton makes Satan—Lucifer himself—Prince of the morn- 
ing—squat down a toad by the ear of Eve asleep in Adam’s bosom in the 
nuptial-bower of Paradise. 

SHEPHERD. 
An eve’s-dropper. Nae mair despicable character on earth or in hell. 
NORTH. 

And afterwards, James, in the hall of that dark consistory, in the pre- 
sence-chamber of Pandemonium, when suddenly to the startled gaze of all 
his assembled peers, their great Sultaun, with “ fulgent head,” “star-bright 
appears,” and godlike addresses the demons—What happens? a dismal 
universal hiss—and all are serpents! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gran’ is the passage—and out o’ a’ bounds magnificent, ayont ony ither 

imagination o’ a’ the sons o’ men. 
NORTH, 

Yes, my dear James—the devil, depend upon it, is infus et in cute—a 
poor pitiful scoundrel, 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet I canna quite agree wi’ Young in his Night Thoughts, who says, “ Sa- 
tan, thou art a dunce!’ I canna picture him to my mind’s ee sittin’ wi’ his 
finger in his mouth, at the doup o’ the furm—Booby. 

NORTH. 

Yet you must allow that his education has been very much neglected— 
that his knowledge, though miscellaneous, is superficial—that he sifts no 
subject thoroughly—and never gets to the bottom of any thing. 

SHEPHERD. 
No even o’ his ain pit. But it wadna be fair to blame him for that, for 
it has nane. 
NORTH. 
Then he is such a poltroon, that a child can frighten him into hystericks. 
SHEPHERD. 

True—true. It can do that, just by kneelin’ down at the bedside, fauldin’ 
its hauns together, wee bit pawm to wee bit pawm, turnin’ up its blue een 
to heaven, and whusperin’ the Lord’s Prayer. That sets Satan into a fit— 
like a great big he-goat in the staggers—aff he sets owre the bogs—and 
wee Jamie, never suspeckin that it’s the smell o’ sulphur, blaws out the 
lang-wick’d caunle that has been dreepin’ its creesh on the table, and creeps 
into a warm sleep within his father’s bosom. 

NORTH. 
_Lhave sometimes amused myself with conjecturing, James, what may be 


his opinion of the Magazine. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Him read the Magazine! It would be wormwood to him, sir. Waur than 
thae bonny red-cheeked aipples that turned within his mouth into sand and 
ashes. Yet I wuss he would become a regular subscriber--and tak it in. 
Wha kens that it mightna reclaim him—and 

“ I'm wae to think upon yon den, 
Even for his sake |” 
NORTH. 

Having given the devil his due---what think ye, James, of these proposed 
prosecutions of the Press ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha’s gaun to tak the law o’ Blackwood noo? 

NORTH, 

Not Blackwood, but the newspaper-press, with the Standard—so ’tis said 

—and the Morning Journal, at the head. 
SHEPHERD. 
I never heard tell o’t afore. Wha’s the public persecutor ? 


NORTH, 
The Duke of Wellington. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a confoonded lee, if ever there was ane tauld in this warld. 
NORTH. 


James, look at me, Iam serious. The crime laid to their charge is that 

of having endeavoured to bring the government into contempt. 
SHEPHERD. 

If a crime be great in proportion as it’s diffeecult, I am free tae confess, 
as they say in Parliament, that the bringin’ o’ the government o’ this kintra 
into contempt, maun be a misdemeanour o’ nae muckle magnitude. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps it is wrong to despise any thing; and certainly, in the highest 
Christian light, it is so. Wordsworth finely says, “ He who feels contempt 
for any living thing, has faculties which he has never used.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Then Wudsworth has faculties in abundance that he has never used; for 
he feels contempt for every leevin’ thing, in the shape either o’ man or woman, 
that can write as gude or better poetry than himsel—which I alloo is no easy; 
but still it’s possible, and has been dune, and will be dune again, by me and 
ithers. But that’s rinnin’ awa frae the subject.—Sae it’s actionable to de- 
spise the government! In that case, no a word o’ politics this nieht. Do 
ye admire the government ? 

NORTH. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, “ That, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 
SHEPHERD. 

But admittin’ the aptitude o’ the first pairt o’ the similitude, has the pre- 
sent government a precious jewel in its head? I doot it—although the 
Duke o’ Wellington may, for ony thing I ken to the contrar, hae like Ha- 
zlitt—and like him deny it too—a carbuncle on his nose. 

NORTH. 

If the government bring actions against the Standard and the Morning 
Journal, it must then, to be consistent, instantly afterwards institute an ac- 
tion of a very singular and peculiar kind—an action against itself. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 


NORTH. 

For having not only endeavoured, but beyond all expectation of the most 
sanguine, succeeded in overwhelming itself beneath a load of contempt, from 
which all the spades and shovels of all the ministerial hirelings, whether 
Englishmen feeding on roast-beef and plum-pudding, or Irishmen on “ wet- 
uns” and praes, or Scotchmen on brose, butter, and brimstone, will never, 
between this date and the Millennium, supposing some thousands of the most 
Slavish of the three nations working extra hours, succeed in disinterring it, 
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skeleton. 
SHEPHERD. 
But surely the Duke wull haud the hauns o’ the Whig Attorney ? 
. NORTH. 


The Duke, who has stood in a hundred battles, calm as a tree, in the fire 
of a park of French artillery, cannot surely, James, f agree with you, turn 
pale at a shower of paper pellets. 


SHEPHERD. 
No pale wi’ fear, but aiblins wi? anger. Ira furor brevis: 
NORTH. 
Better Latin than any of Hazlitt’s quotations. 
SHEPHERD. 
It is Latin. But do you really think that he’s mad ¢ 
NORTH. 
I admire the apopthegm, James. 
SHEPHERD. 


I'll lay a hoggit o’ whusky to a saucer ©’ salloop, that the government 

never brings its actions against the Stannard and Jurnal. 
NORTH. 

But there’s no salloop in Scotland, James—and were I to lose my wager, 
I must import a saucer-full from Cockaigne—which would be attended with 
considerable expense—as neither smack nor waggon would take it on board, 
and I should have to send a special messenger, perhaps an express, to Mr 
Leigh Hunt. 

SHEPHERD. 

What are the ither papers sayin’ till’t ¢ 

NORTH. 

All on fire, and blazing away with a proper British spirit—Globe, Exami- 
ner, and all—except “ yon trembling coward who forsook his master,” the 
shameful yet shameless slave, the apostatizing Courier, whose unnatural 
love of tergiversation is so deep, and black-grained, and intense, that onee a 
quarter he is seen turning his back upon himself, in a style justifying a 
much-ridiculed but most felicitous phrase of the late Lord Castlereagh ; so 
that the few coffee-house readers, who occasionally witness his trans- 
formations, have long given up in despair the hopeless task of trying to dis- 
cover his brazen face from his wooden posteriors, and let the /usus nature, 
with ail its monstrosities, lie below the table bespitten and bespurned, in 
secula seculorum. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s a maist sweepin’ and sonorous specimen 0’ oral vituperation. 
NORTH. 

The Liberty of the Press can never be perfectly pure from licentiousness. 
If it were, I should propose calling it the Slavery of the Press. What sense 
is there in telling any set of men by all manner of means to speak out bold- 
ly about their governors and their grievances, for that such is the birthright 
of Britons—to open their mouths barn-door wide, and roar aloud to the 
heavens with lungs of which the machinery is worked by steam, a high- 
pressure-engine—and yet the moment they begin to baw! beyond the birth- 
right of Britons, what justice is there in not only commanding the afore- 
said barn-door-wide mouths to be shut, bolted, locked, and the ke y-hole 
hermetically sealed, but in punishing the bawling Britons for having, in the 
enthusiasm of their vociferation, abused their birthright of crying aloud to 
the winds of heaven against their real or imaginary tyrants and oppressors, 
by fine, imprisonment, expatriation, or not impossibly—death ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sic conduct can proceed only frae a maist consummate ignorance o’ the 
nature o’ the human mind, and a wilfw’ and wicked non-understanding 0’ 
that auncient apopthegm, “ Gie an inch, and you'll tak an ell.” Noo, Isay, 
debar them the inch by an ack o’ the legislature, if you wull; but if you 
allow them the inch, wull you flee in the face o’ a’ experience, fine them 
for a foot, and hang them for an ell? That’s sumphish. 
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NORTH. 
. James, I shall certainly put you into Parliament next dissolution. 
SHEPHERD. 

But Pll no gang. For although I’m complete maister o’ the English lan- 

iage and idiom, I’ve gotten a slicht Scottish accent that micht seem singu- 

ar to the Southrons; and confoun’ me gin I could bear to be lauchen at by 
the stammerin’ coofs that hum and ha yonner like sae mony boobies tryin’ 
to repeat by heart their lessons frae the horn-book. My pride couldna sub- 
mit to their “ Hear—hear—hears !” by way o’ derision, and I wud be apt to 
shut my nieve, and gie some o’ them a douss on the chafts, or a clink on the 
side o’ the head, contrar to the rules o’ Parliament. 

NORTH. 

With scarcely an exception—now that Brougham is mute—save Sadler 
and Huskisson, who in very different styles speak admirably, the members 
of the Lower House are a pack partly of pert praters, shallow, superficial, 
coxcombical, and pedantic—yes, James, absolutely pedantic—and partly of 
drawling dunces, who dole out a vast fund of facts, one and all of which 
have figured for weeks, months, years, in all the newspapers, metropolitan 
and provincial, and have ceased to be familiar to Wilkie’s Village Politi- 
cians. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ax pardon, sir, for interruptin’ you; but did you see Mr Wulkie when 
he was in Scotland this time—and if you did, hoo is he—and what for did 
he no come out by to Mount Benger ? 

NORTH. 

The Prince of Painters is as the whole world would wish, well and happy, 
and in social converse delightful as ever—simple yet original—plain yet 
profound—calm ay enthusiastic—and his whole character composed by the 
thoughtfulness of a genius, that in his art works its way slowly and surely 
through many a multitude of conceptions to the final idea which with con- 
summate skill he embodies in immortal forms. And may the colours be 
immortal too—works one and all, laborious though they be, of inspiration ! 

SHEPHERD. 

But what for didna he come out bye this time to Mount Benger? I weel 
remember George Tamson bringin’ him out in the hairst o’ 1817, and me 
readin’ till them pairt o’ The Manuscripp. 


NORTH. 
What! the Chaldee ? 
SHEPHERD. 
What else ? Hoo they lyeuch! 
NORTH. 


Bad as was the haranguing, and good the humming and ha’in’, at the Ed- 
inburgh Forum of old, James, where first you “ fulmined over Greece,” yet 
for even-down right hammering stupidity, St Stephens exceeds the Forum 
far. Nor was yon queer comical body, James, the wee bit smug-faced, 
smooth-haired, low-browed, pug-nosed, cock-chin’d, bandy-legged, hump- 
backed Precentor to the Chapel rejoieing in the Auld Light, in Libber- 
ton’s Wynd, who used occasionally to open the question, the tenth-part 
so tiresome, after the ludicrousness of the exhibition had got stale, as Sir 
Thomas Leather-breeches, stinking of Zummerset, looking from him with 
a face as free from one single grain of meaning as a clean-swept barn-floor, 
labouring to apply to speech a mouth manifestly made by gracious nature 
for the exclusive purpose of bolting bacon, vainly wagging in a frothy sylla- 
bub of words a tongue in its thickness admirably adapted, and then only 
felicitously employed, for lapping up lollipops, ever and anon with a pair 
of awful paws raking up the coarse bristle of his poll, so that, along with 
the grunt of the greedy pig, you are presented with the quills of the fretful 
porcupine ; and since the then and the there alluded to, gobbling up his 
own words—for meanings had he never none—like a turkey-cock his own 
voidings ; and giving the lie direct to the whole of his past political life, 
_ and private, if indeed political life it may be called, which was but 
ike the diseased doze of a drunkard dreaming through a stomach dark and 
deep as the cider-cellar. 
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SHEPHERD. ; 

To my lugs, sir, the maist shockin’ epithet in our language is—Apostate, 
Soon as you hear it, you see a man sellin’ his sowle to the deevil. 

NORTH. 

To Mammon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Belial or Beelzebub. I look to the mountains, Mr North, and stern they 
staun’ in a glorious gloom, for the sun is strugglin’ wi’ a thunder-cloud, 
and facing fi a faint but fast-brightenin’ rainbow. The ancient spirit 0’ 
Scotland comes on me frae the sky; and the sowle within me reswears in 
silence the oath o’ the Covenant. There they are—the Covenanters—q’ 
gather’d thegither, no in fear and tremblin’, but wi’ Bibles in their bosoms, 
and swords by their sides, in a glen deep as the sea, and still as death, but 
for the soun’ 0” a stream and the cry o’ an eagle. “ Let us sing, to the 

raise and glory o’ God, the hundred psalm,” quoth a loud clear voice, though 
it be the voice o’ an auld man; and up to Heaven hauds he his strang 
wither’d hauns, and in the gracious wunds o’ heaven are flying abroad his 
gray hairs, or say rather, white as the silver or the snaw, 


NORTH. 

Oh, for Wilkie! 

SHEPHERD. 

The eagle and the stream are silent, and the heavens and the earth are 
brocht close thegither by that triumphin’ psalm. Aye, the clouds cease 
their sailing and lie still; the mountains bow their heads; and the crags, 
do they not seem to listen, as in that remote place the hour o’ the delight- 
ed day is filled with a holy hymn to the Lord God o’ Israel ! 


NORTH. 

My dear Shepherd ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! if there should be sittin’ there—even in that congregation on which, 
like God’s own eye, looketh down the meridian sun, now shinin’ in the 
blue region—an Apostate ! 

NORTH. 

The thought is terrible. 

SHEPHERD. 

But na, na, na! See that bonny blue-ee’d, rosy-cheeked, gowden-haired 
lassie,—only a thought paler than usual, sweet lily that she is,—half sittin’ 
half lyin’ on the greensward, as she leans on the knee o’ her stalwart grand- 
father—for the sermon’s begun, and all eyes are fastened on the preacher— 
look at her till your heart melts as if she were your ain, and God had given 
you that beautifu’ wee image o’ her sainted mother, and tell me if you think 
that a’ the tortures that cruelty could devise to inflict, would ever wring 
frae thae sweet innocent lips ae word o’ abjuration o’ the faith in which 
the flower is growing up amang the dew-draps o’ her native hills ? 

NORTH. 

Never—never—never! 

SHEPHERD. 

She proved it, sir, in death. Tied to a stake on the sea-sands she stood; 
and first she heard, and then she saw, the white roarin’ o’ the tide. But the 
smile forsook not her face; it brichten’d in her een when the water reach’d 
her knee; calmer and calmer was her voice of prayer, as it beat again’ her 
bonny breast; nae shriek when a wave closed her lips for ever; and me- 
thinks, sir,—for ages on ages hae lapsed awa’ sin’ that martyrdom, and 
therefore Imagination may withouten blame dally wi’ grief—methinks, sir, 
that as her golden head disappeared, ’twas like a star sinkin’ in the sea! 

‘ NORTH. 
God bless you, my dearest James! shake hands. 
SHEPHERD. 

When I think on these things—in olden times the produce o’ the common 
day—and look aroun’ me noo, I cou’d wush to steek my een in the dark- 
ness 0’ death; for dearly as I love it still, alas! alas! I am ashamed o’ my 
country. — 
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NORTH. 

What an outcry, in such a predicament, would have been made by Lea- 
ther-breeches ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Bubble and squeak like a pig plotted. But what waur is he than our ain 
Forty-Five ? O, they mak me scunner ! 

NORTH. 
Does not the Duke of Wellington know that mortal hatred of the “ Great 
Measure” is in the hearts of millions of his subjects ? 
SHEPHERD. 
His subjects ? 
NORTH. 

Yes, James, his subjects; for I am not now speaking of his slaves. His 
subjects; and if he has that horror at the idea of being thought ambitious 
of being Kine, which he chooses to evince by the prosecution of the Press, 
and an attack on its long-established liberties, then must he be at this hour 
the most miserable of men. For at this hour, he is the King. No King of 
England, but himself, could, I verily believe, even if they would, have car- 
ried the Catholic Question. 

SHEPHERD. 

We had better cry on Gurney no to tak doon this, for I jalouse it’s action- 

able, na, for ony thing I ken, treasonable; and we may be baith hanged. 
NORTH. 

No, James, we are loyal to the back-bone. Till the day of my death will 
I raise up my feeble voice in honour of the Hero of Waterloo. He saved Eu- 
rope—the world. Twin-stars in England’s sky, immortally shall burn the 
deified spirits of Nelson and Wellington. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your words gar me a’ grue. 

NORTH. 

But of noble minds ambition is both the first and the last infirmity; an in- 
firmity it must, even in its most glorious mood, be called in all noble minds, 
except that of Alfred. In war, Wellington, the Gaul-humbler, is a greater 
name, immeasurably greater than Alfred, the Dane-destroyer. But in peace 
—too, too painful would it be to pursue the parallel—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And therefore shove across the jug; dicht your broo, for you’re sweatin’ ; 
look less fierce and gloomy ; and, wi’ your permission, here’s “ The Kirk o” 
Scotland !” 

NORTH. 

Aye, let the Church of England prepare her pillars for an earthquake, 
for |hear a sound louder than all her organs ; but our Kirk, small and simple 
though it be, is built upon a rock that Vulcan himself may not undermine ; 
let the storm rage as loud as it may, her little bells will cheerfully tinkle in 
the hurly-burly; no sacrilegious hands shall ever fling her pews and pul- 
pits into a bonfire: on her roofs shall ever fall the dews and the sunshine 
of Peace; Time may dilapidate, but Piety will rebuild her holy altars; and 
her corner-stone shall endure till Christianity has prepared Earth for melt- 
ing away into Heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

A kin’ o’ cauldness and then a fit o’ heat’s chasin’ ane anither through my 

body; is the jug wi’ me? I ax your pardon. 
NORTH. 

Well then, James, millions abhor the Great Measure. And in their abhor- 
rence, must they be dumb? No. They will speak ; and, it may be, louder 
and longer too than Bonaparte’s batteries. Wellington himself cannot 
silence their fire. And if their engine—their organ—the Press, speak trum- 

et-tongued against the Great Measure, and the Great Man who carried it 
y stealing a march on the Friends of the Constitution, so as to take them 
fatally on flank, and by bribing its Enemies, so as to bring them down in 
formidable array in front of the army of the Faithful surprised in their po- 
sition—does he hope, powerful as he is in Place, in Genius, and in Fame, to 
carry by siege, by sap, or by storm, that Battery which ere now has played 
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upon Thrones till they sunk in ruins, and their crowned Kings fled eleemo. 
synary pensioners into foreign lands ! 
SHEPHERD. 

I didna ken, sir, you had thocht sae highly o’ the Gentlemen o’ the Peri. 
odical Press. 

NORTH. 

Periodical! Time is not an element, James, that can enter into any just 
judgment on the merits of such a question. The same minds are at work 
for the Press all over Britain, whatever may be the seasons of their appear- 
ance in print. I do think very highly of many of the Gentlemen of the Tren, 
Nor does it matter one iota with me, whether they set the Press agoing once 
a-year or once a-day. 

SHEPHERD. 

I see there’s nae essential distinction. 

NORTH. ‘ 

With all my reverence for Mr Southey, I cannot help thinking, that by 
speaking so bitterly and contemptuously in some passages of his admirable 
“ Progress and Prospects of ren of magazines and newspapers, he 
has glanced aside from the truth, and been guilty of not a little discourtesy 
to his literary brethren. 

SHEPHERD. 
He shou’dna hae done that—but ye mauna be angry at Mr Soothey. 
NORTH. 

Nor am I. Why, James, the self-same men who write in the Quarterly 
Review, of which, next and equal to the accomplished and powerful Editor, 
Mr Southey is the ornament and support, write, and that too not by fits and 
starts, but regularly, and for both fame and bread, in magazines and news- 
papers. For many years, the Editor of the Quarterly Review, along with 
our friend the Professor, who still lends me his aid—contributed, as Mr 
Southey and all the world know, money to the Magazine which I have the 
honour of feebly editing; and so did and do some of Mr Southey’s most 
esteemed personal friends, such as Mr Lamb and Mr Coleridge. indeed | 
could shew Mr Southey a contribution-list of names that would make him 
stare—from Sir Walter Scott to Sir Peter Nimmo. 


SHEPHERD. 
Mr Soothey maun hae meant to accepp Blackwood. 
NORTH. 
I fear not, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s stoopit. 
NORTH. 


The editor of Colburn’s Magazine is illustrious over Europe—the best 
critic, and one of the best poets of his age; and many of his contributors 
are, elsewhere, successful and influential authors. In brief, I would beg 
leave to say most kindly to the Laureate, that as much, and perhaps more 
varied talent is shewn in those two Magazines every month, than in that 
Review every quarter; and that, without any disparagement to the best of 
all Quarterly Reviews. . 

SHEPHERD. 

I confess I canna help agreein’ wi’ you, sir—though, at the same time, it’s 
kittlier to write in the Quarterly than in Maga. At ony rate, Lockhart ay 
sends me back my articles-—— 


NORTH. 
Which I never do. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna ye? um. 
NORTH. 


True, we of Maga are not so pompous, authoritative, dogmatical, docto- 
rial, (perhaps, however, fully more professorial,) as ye of the Quarterly ; we 
have not the same satisfaction in constantly wearing wigs, and oceasion- 
ally shovel-hats; nor do we, like ye, at all times, every man’s son of you, 
indite our articles with a huge pile of books encumbering our table, in a 
room surrounded by maps, and empty of all bottles save one of eye-water. 
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Our mice do not come from mountaitis in labour, but out of small chinks 
and crannies behind the chimney-cheeks of our parturierit fancies. When 
our mountains are in travail they produce mammoths. Absurd, trifling, 
and ridiculous, we often—too often are—ye never; but dull, heavy, nay 
stupid ye sometimes are, while with us these are universally admitted to be 
the most impossible of all impossible events in nature. In mere informa- 
tion—or what is called knowledge—learning, and all that—facts, and so 
forth—we willingly = ye the pas: but neither are’ We ignorant; on the 
contrary, we are well acquainted with arts and literature, and in the ways 
of the world, up both to trap and to snuff, which, save your reverences, 
you arenot always to the degree your best friends could wish. You have 
a notion in your wise heads, that you are always walking in advance of 
the public ; we have a notion in our foolish ones, that we are often running 
in the rear. Ye would fain lead ; we are contented to drive. As to divi- 
nity, ye are all doctors, some of you perhaps bishops; we, at the best, but 
licensedpreachers. Ye are all Episcopalians, and proud ye are of shew- 
ing it; we are all, or nearly all, Presbyterians, and think no shame to own 
it. Whether ye or we are the more or the less bigoted to our respective 
creeds, it is not for us to say; but we do not icvagls to think, that on this 
point we have greatly the advantage over our brethren of the south. Anti- 
catholics we both are—and at the risk, perhaps, of some little tautology, 
we add—Christians. In politics we are steady as the pole-star ; so perhaps 
are ye: but clouds never obscure our brightness; whereas, for some few 
years past, such is the dense gloom in which it has been hidden, your pole- 
star has, to the eyes of midnight mariners, been invisible in the sky. To 
sum up all in one short and pithy sentence, the Quarterly Review is the 
best periodical in the world except Blackwood’s Magazine, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine the best periodical in the world except the Quarterly Review. 
SHEPHERD. 

Haw—haw—haw !—maist capital! O, sir, but you’re beginnin’ to wax 
wutty. You-were rather a wee prosy about an hour sin’ syne, but the 
teddy, I’m thinkin’, ’s beginnin’ to work, and after a few jugs ye tauk like 
an Opium-eater. 

NORTH. 
Opium-Eater! “ Where has he hid his many-colour’d head ?” 
SHEPHERD. 

Ikenna. But he’s like the lave o’ the Lakers—when he wons in Westmore- 

land, he forgets Maga, and a’ the rest o’ the civileezed warld. 
NORTH. 

Now, James, all this being the case, why will Mr Southey sneer, or worse 
than sneer, at Moon-Maga, and her Star-satellites ? 
.. SHEPHERD. 

We maun alloo a great man his crotchets. There’s nae perfection in 
mortal man; but gin I were to look for it ony where, ’twould be in the 
life, character, and warks o’ Robert Soothey. 

NORTH. 

With respect, again, to Newspapers—generally speaking—they are con- 
ducted with extraordinary talent. Ill be shot if Junius, were he alive 
now, would set the world on the rave, as he did some half century ago. 
Many of the London daily scribes write as well as ever he did, and some 
better; witness Dr Gifford and Dr Maginn, in that incomparable paper the 
Standard, or Laabrum; and hundreds, not greatly inferior to Junius, write 
in the same sort of cutting trenchant style of that celebrated assassin. Times, 
Chronicle, Globe, Examiner, Herald, Sun, Atlas, Spectator, one of the most 
able, honest, and independent of all the Weeklies, are frequently distin- 
guished by most admirable writing; and the Morning Journal, though often 
rather lengthy, and sometimes unnecessarily warm, constantly exhibits 7 
cimens of most powerful composition. The Morning Post, too, instead of 
being what it‘once was, a mere record of fashionable movements, is a politi- 
eal paper tow, full, for the most part, of a truly British spirit, expressed 
with truly British talent. If Zeta be really hanged, the editor of the Morne 
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ing Journal should let him alone; if he be really unhanged, he ought to 
give the able editor of the Morning Journal a good hiding. : 


SHEPHERD. 
He’s aiblins no fit. But what’s the meanin’ o’ that ? 
NORTH. 
Confound me, James, if I know. 
SHEPHERD. 


Mr Southey, though, I’m thinkin’, does not deny tawlent to the daily or 
weekly Press; he anathemateeses their pernicious principles. 
NORTH. 
True. But does he not greatly exaggerate the evil? Most pernicious 
rinciples some of them do, with a truly wicked pertinacity, disseminate ; 
But those which love and spread truth, though perhaps fewer in number, 
are greater in power; and even were it not so, truth is stronger than false. 
hood, and will ultimately prevail against her, and that, too, at no remote 
time. Besides, I do not know of any newspaper that is devoted to the 
sole worship of falsehood. We must allow some, nay even great differ. 
ences of opinion in men’s minds, even on the most solemn and most sacred 
subjects; we ought not to think every thing wicked which our understand- 
ing or conscience cannot embrace ; as there is sometimes found by our- 
selves, to our own dismay, much bad in our good, so, if we look with 
clear, bright, unjaundiced eyes, we may often see much good in their bad; 
nay, not unfrequently we shall then see, that what we were too willing to 
think utterly bad, because it was in the broad sheet of an enemy, is entirely 
good, and feel, not without compunction and self-reproach, 
“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Are you no in danger 0’ becomin’ ower candid the noo, sir; in danger 0’ 
rather trimmin’ ? 

NORTH. 

No, James; I am merely trimming the vessel of my own moral reason— 
removing to the centre the shifted ballast, that, on my voyage to the distant 
shores of truth, she may not, by making lee-way, drift out of her course, 
and fall in among the breakers ; and then, after putting and seeing all right, 
I return like a good pilot to the wheel, and, with all sail set, work up, with 
my merry crew, in the wind’s eye, to the safest harbour in all the Land of 
Promise. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a weel-supported simile. You aye speak wi 

dum on nowtical affairs. 


> uncommon smed- 


NORTH. 

Question—Who are the dangerous writers of the day ? Answer—Dema- 
gogues and Infidels ; there being included in the latter, and indeed also in 
the former—so, in truth, there is no such distinction,—Deists and Atheists. 
The lowest and worst Demagogues are mostly all dunces, and therefore, I 
must opine, not alarmingly dangerous to the stability of the state, or the 
well-being of the people. Still they are pests; they pollute alehouses, 
and make more disgustful gin shops; the contagion of their bad thoughts 
sometimes sickens the honest poor man with his humble ingle---irritates 
his weary heart, confuses his pling head, and makes him an unhappy sub- 
ject, fit, and ripe, and ready for sedition. Luckily the members of this 
gang occasionally commit overt acts of which the law can take hold; and, 
instead of writing them down, which, from the utter debasement of their 
understandings, as well as that of all their unwashed proselytes, is below 
the province of the press, and indeed impossible, you tie them down ina 
cell, and order them to be well privately whipt, or you make them mount the 
tread-mill, and insist on their continuing to reason, step by step, in a circle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Besides, many o’ them, sir, get hanged for crimes not at all of a literary 
character, if indeed you except forgery—profligacy kills many more by hor- 
rid diseases—and multitudes run away to America, or are sent to Sydney- 
Cove, or the “ still vexed Bermoothes.” Sae I houp the breed’s on the de- 
cline by consumption, and will afore long rin clean out, dregs an’ a’, 
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NORTH. 

I agree with Mr Southey, however, in believing that in London, and all 
large towns, the number of such ruffians is very great. Let the police do 
its duty. 

SHEPHERD. 
But, sir, ye maun ascend a few grawds up the scale o’ Iniquity. 
NORTH. 

Ido—and find some men of good education and small talent, and more men 
of bad or no education and considerable talent—Demagogues—that is to say, 
wretches who, from love of mischief, would instigate the ignorant to their 
own ruin, in the ruin of the state. They write and they speak with fluency 
and glibness, and the filthy and fetid stream flows widely over poor men’s 
dwellings, especially those who are given to reading, and deposits in work- 
shop, kitchen, po and bedroom, a slime whose exhalation is poison and 
death. They have publications of their own, and they gloat over and steal 
and spread every thing that is bad and suited to their ends in the publications 
of some other people, who, while they would scorn their alliance, do never- 
theless often purposely contribute aid to their evil designs and machinations. 
To such charge too large a portion of what is called the Liberal Press must 

lead guilty, or perhaps they would glory in the charge. This pollution of the 
ress can only be cleansed by the pure waters of Truth showered over it by 
such men as Mr Southey himself; or swept away, if you prefer the image, by 
besoms in the hands of the righteous, who, for sake of those who suffer, shun 
not the nauseous office even of fuilzie-men to keep clean and sweet the 
high-ways and by-ways, the streets and alleys of social life. 
SHEPHERD. 

Such a righteous besom-brandisher is Christopher North, the terror of 
traitors and the-— 

NORTH. 

And thus, James, are we “ led another grawd up the scale of Iniquity,” 
Dm oar the Liberal Press. It works much evil, and, I fear not to say, much 

ood. 
: SHEPHERD. 
Say rather some good, sir. Lay the emphasis on some. 
NORTH. 

Much good. For it is not to be denied that men may be bigotedly and 
blindly attached to the right cause. Old institutions seem sacred to their 
imaginations, beyond the sanctity inherent in their frame. Time-hallowed, 
they are improvement-proof. But the new may be, and often is, holier than 
the a work of a single day better than that of a thousand years. The 
soul o 

“ The fond adorer of departed fame” 


sometimes falls asleep on the tomb of the good and great of other times, to the 
oblivion of far higher living worth ; or dozes over the inscription graven there 
by the gratitude of a former age, instead of more wisely recording the triumphs 
of contemporary genius or virtue. Reason must be awakened from her slum- 
bers or her dreams in the arms of imagination that loves to haunt old places, 
and to walk in reveries among the shades of antiquity. The Liberal Press 
—I take the word as I find it in general use—often breaks these delusions ; 
for they often are delusions, and it oftener shews us to distinguish shadow 
from substance—fiction from truth—superstition from devotion. It thus 
does good at times when perhaps it is intending evil; but at times it intends 
good—does good—and therefore is strictly entitled to unqualified and fer- 
vent praise. Such praise I give it now, James—and if Gurney be not 
asleep, it will ring in the ears of the public, who will ratify the award. 
SHEPHERD. 
But are you sure that the evil doesna greatly preponderate in the scale ? 
NORTH. 
I am sure it does preponderate—but let us, the Iliberals, fling in good 
into the good, and we restore the balance. 
; SHEPHERD. 
That’s incorrek. The evil, light in comparison, kicks the beam—and the 


good in the other bucket o’ the balance remains, for the use o’ man, steady 
on a rock, 
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NORTH. 

And here it is that Southey’s self authorizes me to contradict Southey. 
While he, and others like to him—a few, perhaps his eainall, at least in 
power, such as Sir Walter, S. T. Coleridge, and William Wordsworth—and 
not a few, his inferiors indeed in power, but nevertheless his equals in zeal 
and sincerity—and the many who, without any very surpassing talents, do 
yet acquire force from faith, and have reliance on religion—I say, James, 
while that Sacred Band moves on in firm united phalanx, in discipline meet 
to their valour, nor in bright array wanting their music-bands vocal and 
instrumental, to hymn them on in the march to victory—who will fear the 
issue of the battle, or doubt that beneath the Champions of the Cross the 
Host of the Misbelievers will sustain a signal and fatal overthrow ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You’ve been speakin’, sir, I perceive, by implication, o’ infidels, that’s 
deists and atheists, a’ the time you were discussin’ demagogues ; but hae 
ye ony thing mair particularly to say o’ infidels by themsells, as being some- 
times a separate gang? Let’s hear’t. 

NORTH. 

I believe, James, that there are many, too many, conscientious deists— 
deists on conviction—on conviction consequent on candid and extensive, 
but not philosophical and profound enquiry into the evidences, internal and 
external, of Christianity. 

SHEPHERD, 

Ah! sir. That’s scarcely possible. 

NORTH. 

It is true. But such men do not often—they very rarely seek to disturb 
the faith of others—and few of them carry their creed on with them to old 
age, for the Lamp of Revelation burns more brightly before eyes that feel 
the dimness of years shrouding all mortal things. In meridian manhood, it 
seems to them that the Sun of Natural Theology irradiates all being, and in 
that blaze the Star of Revelation seems to fade away and be hidden. But 
as they approach the close of life, they come to know that the Sun of Natu- 
ral Theology—and it is a Sun—had shone upon them with a borrowed light, 
and that the Book of Nature had never been so read by them but for the 
Book of God. They lived Deists, and they die Christians. 

SHEPHERD. 
In gude truth, sir, I hae kent some affecting cases o’ that kind. 
NORTH. 

Now observe the inconsistent conduct of such men; an inconsistency 
that, I believe, must attach to the character of every virtuous deist in a coun- 
try where Christianity prevails in its Protestant purity, and is the faith of 
an enlightened national intellect. Rarely indeed, if ever, do they teach their 
children their own creed. Their disbelief, therefore, cannot be an utter 
disbelief. For if it were, a good and conscientious man—and I am suppo- 
sing the deist to be such—could not make a sacrifice of the truth for the 
sake of them he dearly loved; such sacrifice, indeed, would be the height 
of folly and wickedness. For if he knows Christianity to be an imposture, 
beautiful though the imposture be—and no human heart ever yet denied its 
beauty,—conscience, God’s vicegerent here below, would command him to 
begin with exposing the imposture to the wife of his bosom, and the child- 
ren of their common blood. But all unknown perhaps to himself, or but 
faintly known, the day-spring from on high has with gracious glimpses of 
light visited his conscience, and that conscience, heaven-touched, trembles 
to disown the source from which comes that gentle visiting, and, with its 
still small voice, more divine than he is aware of, whispers him not to initi- 
ate in another faith the hearts of the guileless and the innocent, by nature 
open to receive the words of eternal life. And thus, 


While Virtue’s self and Genius did adorn 
With a sad charm the blinded deist’s scorn, 
Religion’s self, by moral goodness won, 
Hath smiled forgiving on her sceptie son ! 
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SHEPHERD. 

They are muckle to be pitied, my dear sir; and it’s neither for you nor 
me, nor ony body else, to be hard upon them; and [’ll answer for Mr 
Soothey, that were ony such to visit him in his ain hoose at Keswick, he 
wad be as kind to him as he was in the autumn o’ aughteen hunder and 
fourteen to mysell, shew him his beautifu’ and maist astonishing leebrary, 
toast breed for him at breakfast’wi’ his ain hauns, wi’ that lang-shank’d 
fork, and tak an oar wi’ him in a boat roun’ the Isles, and into the bays o’ 
Derwentwater Loch, amusin’ him wi’ his wut, and instructin’ him wi’ his 
wisdom. 

NORTH. 

I know he would, James. From such deists, then, though their existence 
is to be deplored, little or no danger need be feared to revealed religion. 
But there are many more deists of a different stamp; the shallow, superfi- 
cial, insensible, and conceited—the profligate, the brutal, and the wicked. 
I hardly know which are in the most hopeless condition. Argument is 
thrown away on both—for the eyes of the one are too weak to bear the 
light ; and those of the other love only darkness. “ They hate the light, be- 
cause their deeds are dark.” The former fade like insects; the latter pe- 
rish like beasts, But the insects flutter away their lives among weeds and 
flowers, and are of a sort that sting nobody, though they may teaze in the 
twilight ; while the beasts bellow, and gore, and toss, and therefore must be 
hoodwinked with boards,—the tips of their horns must be sawed off, a chain 
passed through their noses—they must be driven from the green pastures 
by the living waters, on to the bare brown common; and, unfit for the 
shambles, must be knocked on the head, and sold to the hounds—* down 
to the ground at once, as butcher felleth ox.” 

SHEPHERD. 

There are owre mony 0’ the insecks in Scotland; but, thank God! but 
few o’ the beasts. 

NORTH. 

Because in Scotland, James, the Church, as Wordsworth well says, holds 
over us “ the strong hand of its purity ;” and thus infidelity has been chiefly 
confined to philosophers who would not suffer the Church to catch hold ; 
while, as the beasts I speak of are most likely to arise among the lower or- 
ders, the church being omnipotent there, the bulls of Bashan are but a scant 
breed. In England, from many causes, some of them inevitable in a land 
so rich, and populous, and many-citied, and some of them existing in ne- 
glect of duties secular and religious, the beasts are seen of a larger size, and 
in larger droves; but providentially, by a law of Nature, the bulls calved 
have always been in the proportion of a hundred to one to the cows ; and 
as that proportion is always increasing, we may even hope that in half a 
century the last quey will expire, and then the male monsters will soon 
become utterly extinct. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od man, I never heard you sae feegurative as you are the nicht; yet I 
maun alloo that maist pairt o’ them’s capital, and but few very muckle 
amiss. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, with such infidels as these how are we to deal? First of 
all, they are doomed, living and dying, to universal loathing, ignominy, scorn, 
and execration. All that is good, It curses them into hatred of their spe- 
cies—and that curse is intensified by the conviction that their hatred is of 
little or no avail to hurt the hair of any one Christian’s head. , Further, their 
books—for they sometimes write books—are smashed, pounded into pulp, 
and flung into their faces till they are blind. Groping in their darkness, 
they pick the pulp up—spread it out again, and dry it in the sun, whose 
Maker they blaspheme; and over and over again, after each repetition of 
the blow—the blash on their eyes—they recommence their manufacture of 
blotted paper, and scrawl it over with the same impious and senseless 
scribble, all the while assured of the same result, yet instigated by the mas- 
ter they serye, the Devil, The more they are baffled, the more wickedly 
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they persevere, till the snuff of their wretched life goes out, like Tom 
Paine’s, in a stink, and some Cobbett completes their infamy, by his conse- 
cration of their bones. 
SHEPHERD. 
Yet I fear, sir, Tom Paine worked great evil, eyen in Scotland. 
NORTH. 

No, James; very little indeed. The times were then troubled, and ripe 
for mischief. Paine’s blasphemy caused the boil to burst. A wise and hu- 
mane physician, the illustrious and immortal Richard Watson, Lord Bishop 
of Landaff, applied a sacred salve to the sore—the wound healed kindly, 
soon cicatrized, and the patient made whole again bounded in joy and li- 
berty like a deer upon the hills. 

SHEPHERD. 

Feegar after feegar—in troops, bands, and shoals! What a teeming and 

prolific imagination! And in auldest age may it never be effete! 
NORTH. 

Your affection for your father, my dear son ‘James, sees in my eye, and 
hears in my voice, meanings which exist not in them—but the light and the 
breath touch your spirit, and from its soil arise flowers and shrubs indige- 
nous to the blessed soil of our ain dear Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is the theme exhawsted—the well run dry—the last leaf shaken frae the 
tree—wull the string no haud another pearl, or is the diver tired—has your 
croon gotten on the centre-tap the feenal and consummatin’ diamond, or do 
the dark wnfathomed caves o’ ocean bear nae mair—can the rim roun’ 
it support na greater wecht o’ gowd, or is the mine wrought out—wull the 
plumes o’ thocht that form the soarin’ crest aboon your coronet no admit 
anither feather frae the train o’ the Bird o’ Paradise, or is the bird itsell 
flown awa’ into the heart o’ the Garden o’ Eden? Answer me that mony- 
feegar’d interrogatory in the conceeseness o’ ae single word, or in the diffu- 
sion 0’ a thousan’—let your voice be as the monotones of the simplest Scot- 
tish melody, or as the multitudinousness of the maist complex German har- 
mony, the ane like takin’ a few short easy steps up a green gowany brae, 
and the ither like rinnin’ up and doun endless flights o’ stairs leading through 
a’ the mazes o’ some immense cathedral, frae the gloom o’ cells and orato- 
ries on the grun-floor, or even aneath the rock-foundation, to the roof open 
within its battlements to the night-circle o’ the blue boundless heavens, with 
their moon and stars. There’s a touch for you, ye auld conceited carle, o’ 
the picturesque, the beautifu’, and shooblime; nor ever dare to think, 
oath less say again, that I, James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, am not a 
poet equal to a’ the three pitten thegither, Ramsay, Kinnigham, and Burns, 
though they, I acknowledge, till the star of Mount Benger arose, were the 
Tria Lumina Scotorum of our northern sky. But I, sir, lam the great flash- 
ing, rustling Aurora Borealis, that gars a’ the Three “ pale their ineffectual 
fires” in my electrical blaze, till the een o’ our millions are dazzled wi’ the 
coruscations ; and earth wonders, and o’ it’s wonderin’ finds no end, at the 
troublous glory o’ the incomprehensible heaven. There’s a touch o’ the 
magnificent for you, ye auld wicked scoonrel! Equal that, and I'll pay the 
bill out o’ my ain pouch, and fling a dollar for himsell to Tappytourie, 
without askin’ for the change. Eh? 

NORTH. 

The evil done by the infidel writings you alluded to, James, was not of 
long duration, and out of it sprang great good. Many, it is true, suffered 
the filth of Paine to defile their Bibles. But ere a few moons went up and 
down the sky, their hearts smote them on account of the insult done to the 
holy leaves; tears of remorse, contrition, and repentance, washed out the 
stain; every renewed page seemed then to shine with a purer and diviner 
lustre—they clasped and unclasped with a more reverent hand 


“ The big Ha’-Bible, aince their Fathers’ pride.” 


Its black cloth cover was thenceforth more sacred to the eyes of all the 
family; with more pious care was it replaced by husband and wife, after 
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morning and evening worship, in the chest beside the bridal linen destined 
to be their shroud. Search, now, all the cottages Scotland thorough, and 
not one single copy of the Age of Reason will you find; but you will find 
a Bible in the shieling of the loneliest herdsman. 

SHEPHERD. 

You speak God’s truth, for 1 ken Scotland weel; and sae do you, for I 
hae heard you was a wonderfu’ walker in your youth; and for the last 
twenty years, to my certain knowledge, you hae ridden on a race o’ sure- 
footed pownies, far better than ony Spanish or Portuguese mules, a’ through 
amang the mountains, by kittle bridle-paths; and I’m only astonished that 
you never brak your neck. 

NORTH. 

The main causes of infidelity lie in ignorance and misery, especially in 
that worst of all misery—guilt. But poverty, brought on by either the pro- 
fligacy of the labouring classes, or by the i ae or folly of their rulers, 
embitters the heart into sullen or fierce disbelief. A wise Political Econo- 
my, therefore, is one of the strongest and happiest safeguards of religion. 

SHEPHERD. 
I canna understaun’ it ava. Ricardo’s as obscure as Ezekiel. 
NORTH. 

Though dealing directly but with temporal things, it bears, James, on 
those that are eternal. Statist, statesman, philosopher, and priest, if they 
know their duty, and discharge it, all work together for one great end. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s geyan like common sense. 

NORTH. 

When the social state of a people is disturbed by the disarrangement 
of the natural order, and changes of the natural course of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, will not morality and religion, my dear James, 
sink with the sinking prosperity of the country ? 

SHEPHERD. 

They wull that. 

NORTH. 

The domestic virtues cannot live through the winter, round a starved 
board and a cold hearth. Sound sleep shuns not a hard bed—but no eye 
can long remain closed on a truckle which next day may see in a pauper’s 
roup at the city-cross. 

SHEPHERD. 
An’ what’s the drift o’ a’ thae vera true and excellent observations ? 
NORTH. 

That much of the worst spirit which we deplore in the people, though it 
may be cruelly exasperated and exacerbated by demagogues and infidels, 
owes to them neither its origin nor chief growth and nurture, but springs out 
of the very frame and constitution of society in all great kingdoms. 

SHEPHERD. 

And is that a consoling doctrine, think ye, sir, or one that gars us despair 
for our species ? 

NORTH. 

What! shall I despair of my species, because I see long periods in the 
history of my own and other countries, when the moral condition of the 
people has been withered or blasted by the curse of an incapable, unfeeling, 
or unprincipled government ? 

SHEPHERD. 

But that’s no the character o’ the present Government o’ our kintra, Mr 
North ? 

NORTII. 

It must strengthen their hands and hearts, James, to know that you are 
not in opposition. But to return for one moment more to the subject of the 
infidelity of the lower orders, how beautifully, my dear James, do all the 
best domestic affections, when suffered to enjoy themselves even in toler- 
able repose and peace, blend into, and, as it were, become one and the same 
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with religion! Let human nature have but fair play in life—let but its phy- 
sical necessities be duly supplied—and all its moral sympathies and _reli- 
gious aspirations kindle and aspire. What other religion but Christianity 
was ever the religion of the poor? But the poor sometimes cease to be 
Christians, and curse their existence. And Mr Huskisson would be shock- 
ed to see and hear how that happens, were he to make an occasional pil- 
grimage and sojourn in Spitalfields, instead of abusing its wretched dwellers, 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s very unfair, I see, sir, to lay the blame o’ the irreligion o’ the poor 
when they are irreligious, as there’s but owre mony o’ them, according to 
Mr Soothey and you, in England at this present era, on the shoothers o’ the 
priesthood. What gude wull preachin’ and prayin’ do them, when folk are 
starvin’ o’ cauld, and hae naething either to eat or drink ¢ 

NORTH. 

I have known a poor old sailor, James, who had eat nothing for two days, 
dismissed from her door by a pious lady, not with a loaf in his pouch—for 
she referred him to the parish—but—a Bible. 

SHEPHERD. 

That was vera wicked. Let the body be attended to first, and the sowle 
afterwards, or you’re fleein’ in the face o’ the Ten Commandments. That, 
I dinna doot, was the pious leddy’s ain case; for wasna she a widow wi’ a 
gude jointure, fat, frowsey, and forty, wi’ great big peony-rose knots 0’ 
ribbons a’ roun’ her mutch, and about to try it on again, in the way o’ mar- 
riage wi’ a strappin’ Methody preacher ? 

NORTH. 

Before the consummation of that event she died of a surfeit from an in- 
ordinate guzzle on a prize-haggis. Much as she talked about the Bible, she 
shewed in practice, that she preferred the precepts of Meg Dods. Cookery 
was, in fact, her Christianity, and hers a kitchen-creed ; yet I heard her fu- 
neral sermon preached by agreat greasy villain, with long black, lank, oily hair, 
and the most sensual face ever seen on earth since Silenus, who nauseously 
whined away about her single-mindedness, (two husbands, remember, and 
within a week of a third,) her 





SHEPHERD. 
Od rot baith her and him, are ye gaun to gar me spew ? 
NORTH. 


But take it at the worst, James, and let us believe, with Mr Southey, that 
the Press is now a mighty engine of evil in the hand of the lovers of evil. 
What then ? It is the Press against the Press. Wherein lies our trust? In 
the mighty array that might be—that is, on the side of heaven. Where are 
the twenty thousand ministers of religion, more or less? And in their cures 
and benefices, rich or poor, what are they about ? Are they all broad awake, 
up, stirring, and at work ? If so, they are more than a match for the mis- 
cellaneous muster of infidels, the lumbering levy-en-mass of the godless, 
who, when brought into action, present the singular appearance of a whole 
large army consisting entirely of an awkward squad. 

SHEPHERD. 

And if any considerable number o’ the clergy snore awa’ the week days 
weel on to eleven o’clock, and set the congregation asnore baith forenoon 
and afternoon ilka Sabbath, shewin’ that they think bapteezin’, and buryin’, 
and maryin’, and prayin’, and preechin’, a sair drawback an’ doondracht on 
the comforts o’ a rectory; then, I say, let them be ca’d owre the coals by 
the bishop, and if incorrigible frae natural stupidity or acquired inveeteracy 
o’ habit, let them be deposed and pensioned aff the stipen’ o’ their success- 
ors wi’ some fifety a-year, aneuch to leeve on in sma’ seaport towns, where 
fish and coals are cheap ; and then they may stroll about the sawns, wi’ their 
hauns ahint their i, gatherin’ buckies and urchins, and ither shells, 
lookin’ at the ships cumin’ in and gangin’ out, and no to be distinguished frae 
cay lieutenants, except by their no swearin’ sae muckle, or at a’ events 
no the same queer kind o’ comical oaths, but equally wi’ them daunderin’ 
about, ill aff for something to do, and equally wi’ them red about the nose, 
thin in the caayes, and thick about the ankles, 
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NORTH, 

The Chureh of England is the richest in the world, though I am far frae 
thinking that its riches are rightly distributed. It ought, then, to work well, 
since it is paid well;,and I think, James, that on the whole it is, even as it 
now stands, a most excellent church, It ought, however, to have kept down 
Dissenters, which it has not done ; and. still, more, it ought to keep down 
Infidels. Did some twenty thousand infidels, educated in richly-endowed 
universities of their own, compose an anti-christian establishment, O Satan ! 
how they would stir hell and. earth ! 

SHEPHERD, 

Universities, colleges, schools, academies, cathedrals, minsters, abbeys, 
churches, chapels, kirks, relief-meeting-houses, tabernacles, and what not, 
without number and without end, and yet the infidels triumph! Is’t indeed 
sae ? Then pu’ them doon, or convert them, according to their conveniences, 
into theatres, and ridin’ schools, and amphitheatres for Ducrow, and racket- 
courts, and places for dryin’ claes in rainy weather. 

NORTH. 

If infidelity overruns the land, then this healthy, wealthy, and wise Church 
of England has not done its duty, and must be made to do it. If infidelity 
exists only in narrow lines and small patches, then we may make ourselves 
easy about the infidel press, and knowing that the Church has done the one 
thing needful, look with complacency on occasional parson somewhat too 
jolly, and unfrequent bishop with face made up entirely of proud flesh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sughs o’ wund, some loud and some laigh, but prophetic o’ a storm, hae 
been aften heard o’ late roun’ about the square towers—for ye seldom see 
a spire yonner—o’ the English churches. What side, when comes the 
colleyshangee, wull ye, sir, espouse ? 

NORTH. 

That of the Church of England, of which Misopseudos himself, with all 
his integrity and talent, is not a sincerer friend, though he may be a more 
powerful champion. 


Eh? What? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Whisht! Had you your choice, James, pray what sort of a bird would 
you be ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I wad transmigrate intil a gae hantle. And, first and foremost, for royal 
ambition is the poet’s sin, I would be an Eagle. Higher than ever in his 
balloon did Lunardi soar, would I shoot up into heaven. Poised in that 
empyreal air, where nae storm-current_ flows, far up abune the region of 
clouds, with wide-spread and unquivering wings would I hang in the virgin 
sunshine. Nae human ee should see.me in my cerulean tabernacle—but 
mine should see the human specks by the sides of rocks and rivers, creep- 
ing and crawling, like worms as they are, over their miserable earthly flats, 
or toiling, like reptiles as they are, up their majestic molehills. Down with 
asughing swoop in one moment would I descend a league of atmosphere, 
still miles and miles above all the dwarf mountain-taps and pigmy forests. 
Ae headlong lapse mair, and my ears would drink the faint thunder of 
some puny cataract; another mile in a moment nearer the poor humble 
earth, and, lo! the woods are what men call majestic, the vales wide, and 
the mountains magnificent. That pitiful bit of smoke is a city—a metropo- 
litan city. I cross it wi’ ae wave of my wing. An army is on the plain, 
and they are indeed a ludicrous lot of Lilliputians. 


They march with weapons in their hands, 
Their banners bright displaying ; 

And all the while their music bands 
Triumphant tunes are playing ! 


The rags are indeed most sublime, waving to the squeak of penny trum- 
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ets. Aye, the cloud below my claws begins to rain, and the martial array 
s getting a thorough soaking—those noble animals, horses, like so many re- 
iments of half-drowned rats. Too contemptible to look at—so away up 
again to the sky-heart, and for an hour’s float far far above the sea. Tiny 
though they be, I love to look on those thousand isles, mottling the main 
with beauty ; nor do I despise the wave-wanderers, whom Britannia calls 
her men-of-war. Guided by needle still trummlingly obedient to the pole, 
on go the giant cockleshells, which Heaven save from wreck, nor in storm 
may one single pop-gun be flung overboard! But God-given instinct is 
my compass—and when the blackness of night is on my eyes, straight as an 
arrow or a sunbeam I shoot alang the firmament, nor, obedient to that unerr- 
ing impeller, deviate a mile-breadth from the line that leads direct from the 
Grampians to the Andes.——The roar of ocean—what—what’s that I hear? 
You auld mannerless rascal, is that you I hear snorin’? Ma faith, gin I was 
an eagle, I wad scart your haffets wi’ my tawlons, and try which o’ our nebs 
were the sharpest. Weel, that’s maist extraordinar—he absolutely snores 
on a different key wi’ each o’ his twa individual nostrils—snorin’ a first and 
second like a catch or glee. I wunner if he can snore by the notes—or 
trusts entirely to his dreaming ear, It’s really no that unharmonious—and 
I think I hear him accompanying Mrs Gentle on the spinnet. Let’s coomb 
his face wi’ burned cork. 
[The SuePHerD applies a cork to the fire, and makes NortH a 


Blackamoor. 
NORTH. 
Kiss me, my love. Another. Sweet—sweet—oh! ’tis sweet! 
SHEPHERD. 


Haw—haw—haw! Mrs Gentle, gin ye kiss him the noo, the pat ’ll no 
need to ca’ the kettlek—— 


NORTH. 
Be not so coy—so cold—my love. “Can danger lurk within a kiss ?” 
SHEPHERD. 


Othello—Othello—Othello! 
NORTH, (awaking with a tremendous yawn.) 
*Tis gone—’twas but a dream! 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye, aye, what’s that you were dreamin’ about, sir? Your face is a’ 
ower blushes—just like a white rose tinged with the setting sun. 


NORTH. 
I sometimes speak in my sleep. Did I do so now ? 
SHEPHERD. 


If you did, sir, I did not hear you—for I hae been takin’ a nap mysell, 
and just awauken’d this moment wi’ a fa’ frae the cock on a kirk-steeple. 
I hae often odd dreams; and I thocht I had got astride o’ the cock, and was 
haudin’ on by the tail, when the feathers gave way, and had it not been a 
dream, I should infallibly have been dashed to pieces. Do you ever dream 
o’ kissing, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Fie, James! 

SHEPHERD. 

O, but you look quite captivatin’, quite seducin’, when you blush that 
gate, sir! I never could admire a dark-complexioned man. 

NORTH. 
I do—and often wish mine had been dark—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye made a narrow escape the noo, sir; for out o’ revenge for you’re ha- 
vin’ ance coombed my face when I fell asleep on my chair, I was within an 
ace of coombin’ yours; but when I had the cork ready, my respect, my 
veneration for you, held my hawn, and I flung it into the awse-hole ayont 
the fender. 

NORTH. 

My dear James, your filial affection for the old manis touching. Yet, had 

you done so, I had forgiven yous 
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SHEPHERD. 

But I never could hae forgi’en mysell, it would hae been sae irreverent. — 
Mr North, I often wush that we had some leddies at the Noctes. When 
you're married to Mrs Gentle, you maun bring her sometimes to Picardy, 
to matroneeze the ither females, that there may be nae scandalum magnatum. 
And then what pairties! Neisttime she comes to Embro’, we’ll hae The 
Hemans, and she'll aiblins sing to us some o” her ain beautifu’ sangs, set to 
tunes by that delightfu’ musical genius her sister-—— 





NORTH. 
And she shall sit at my right hand 
SHEPHERD. 
And me on hers—— 
NORTH. 


And with her wit she shall brighten the dimness her pathos brings into 
our eyes, till tears and smiles struggle together beneath the witchery of the 
fair necromanceress. And L. E.L., I hope, will not refuse to sit on the old 
man’s left—— 

SHEPHERD. 

O man! but I wush I could sit next to her too; but it’s impossible to be, 

like a bird, in twa places at ance, sae I maun submit—— 
NORTH. 

Miss Landor, I understand, is a brilliant creature, full of animation and 
enthusiasm, and, like Mrs Hemans too, none of your lachrymose muses, 
“melancholy and gentlemanlike,” but, like the daughters of Adam and Eve, 
earnestly and keenly alive to all the cheerful and pleasant humanities and 
charities of this every-day sublunary world of ours, where, besides poetry, 
the inhabitants live on a vast variety of other esculents, and like ever and 
anon to take a glass of Berwick’s beer or Perkins’s porter between even 
draughts of Hippocrene or Helicon. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s the character o’ a’ real geniuses, baith males and females. They’re 
ae thing wi’ a pen in their haun, at a green desk, wi’ only an ink-bottle on’t 
and a sheet o’ paper—and anither thing entirely at a white table a’ covered 
wi’ plates and trenchers, soop in the middle, sawmon at the head, and a sir- 
loin o’ beef or mutton at the fit, wi’ turkeys, and how-towdies, and tongues, 
and hams, and a’ mainner of vegetables, roun the sides—to say naething o’ 
tarts and flummeries, and the Delap, Stilton, or feenal cheese—Parmesan. 

NORTH. 

You surely don’t mean to say, James, that poetesses are fond of good- 
eating ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. But I mean to say that they are not addicted, like green girls, to eat 
lime out of walls, or chowin’ chawk, or even sookin’ barley-sugar and 
sweeties in the forenoon to the spoilin’ o’ their natural and rational den- 
ner ; but, on the contrair, that they are mistress of a moderate slice 0” roast 
and biled butcher’s meat; after that the wing or the merry-thocht o’ a fule ; 
and after that again some puddin’, perhaps, or some berry-pie, some jeely, 
or some blawmange; taukin’ and smilin’ and Jauchin’ at intervals a’ the while 
to their neist-chair neighbour, waxing wutty on his hauns wi’ a little en- 
couragement, and joinin’ sweetly or gaily wi’ the general discoorse, when, 
atter the cloti has been drawn, the dinin’-room begins to murmur like a hive 
0’ honey-bees after a’ the drones are dead ; and though a’ present hae stings, 
nane ever think o’ usin’ them, but in genial employment are busy in the sun- 
shine 0’ sociality wi’ probosces and wings. 

NORTH. 

What do you mean by a young lady being busy with her proboscis, 
James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

O, ye coof! it’s allegorical; sae are her wings. Proboscis is the Latin 
for the mouth o’ a bee, and its instrument for making honey, that is, for 
extracting or inhaling it out o’ the inner speerit o’ flowers. Weel, then, why 
not allegorically speak of a young lady’s proboscis—for drops not, distils 
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not honey frae her sweet mouth? And where think ye, ye auld crabbit cri- 
tical carle, does her proboscis find the elementary particles thereof, but 
hidden amang the saftest leaves that lie faulded up in the heart o’ the hea- 
ven-sawn flowers o’ happiness that beautify and bless the bosom o’ this 
itherwise maist dreary and meeserable earth ? 
NORTH. 
Admirable! Proboscis let it be—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Yes, just sae. And neist time you’re dreamin’ o’ Mrs Gentle, murmur 
out wi’ a coombed face, “ O, ’tis sweet, sweet! One other taste of your pro- 
boscis! O, ’tis sweet, sweet !” 

NORTH (starting up furiously). 
With a coombed face ? Have you dared, you swineherd, to cork my face? 
If you have, you shall repent it till the latest day of your life. 
SHEPHERD. 
You surely will forgive me when you hear I am on my deathbed —— 
NORTH (at the mirror.) 
Blackguard ! 
SHEPHERD. 

*Tweel you're a’ that. I ca’ that epithet multum in parvo. You're a 
maist complete blackguard—that’s beyond a’ manner o’ doot. Whatn’ whites 
o’ een! and whatn’ whites o’ teeth! But your hair’s no half grizzly aneuch 
for a blackamoor—at least an African ane—and gies you a sort 0’ uncanny 
mongrel appearance that wud frichten the King 0’ Congo. 

NORTH. 

Talking of Mrs Hemans and Miss Landor with a face as black as tlhe 
crown of my hat! 

SHEPHERD. 

And a great deal blacker. The croon o’ your hat’s brown, and I wunner 
you’re no ashamed, sir, to wear’t on the streets! but your face, sir, is as 
black as the back o’ that chimley, and baith wud be muckle the better 0’ 
the sweeps. 

NORTH. 

James, I have ever found it impossible to be irate with you more than 
half a minute at a time during these last twenty years. I forgive you—and 
do you know that I do not look so much amiss in cork. ’Pon honour-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s a great impruvement on you, sir—and I would seriously advise you 
to coom) your face every day when you dress for denner.—But wunna 
you ask Miss Jewesbury to the first male and female Noctes ? She’s really 
a maist superior lassie. 

NORTH. 

Both in prose and verse. Her Phantasmagoria, two miscellaneous 
volumes, teem with promise and performance. Always acute and never 
coarse 





SHEPHERD. 
Qualities seldom separable ina woman. See Leddy Morgan. 
NORTH. 
But Miss Jewesbury is an agreeable exception. Always acute, and never 
coarse, this amiable and most ingenious young leddy 
SHEPHERD. 





Is she bonny ? 
NORTH. 
I believe she is, James. But I do not pretend to be positive on that point, 
for the only time I ever had the pleasure of seeing Miss Jewesbury, it was 
but for a momentary glance among the mountains. Mounted on a pretty 
pony, in a pretty rural straw hat, and pretty rural riding-habit, with the 
sunshine of a cloudless heaven blended on her countenance with that of her 
own cloudless soul, the young author of Phantasmagoria rode smilingly 
along a beautiful vale, with the illustrious Wordsworth, whom she yene- 
rates, pacing in his poetical way by her side, and pouring out poetry in 
that glorious recitative of his, till “ the vale was overflowing with the 
sound,” Wha, Jamie, wudna hae luk’d bonny in sic a predeecament ? 
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SHEPHERD. 
Mony a ane wad hae luked desperate ugly in sic a peotoonuninte far mair 
uglier than when walking on fit wi’ some respectable common-place young 
man, in a gingham gown, by the banks of a canawl in a level kintra. Place a 
positively plain woman ina poetical predeecament, especially where she-does- 
na clearly comprehend the signification o’t, and yet has been tauld that it is 
incumbent on her to shew that she enjoys it, and it is really painfu’ to ane’s 
feelin’s to see hoo muckle plainer she gets aye the langer'she glowers, till 
at last it’s no easy to thole the face o’ her; but you are forced to turn awa 
your head, or to steek your een, neither o’ whilk modes o’ procedure per- 
haps is altogether consistent with the maist perfect propriety o’ mainners 
that ought ever to subsist atween the twa different sexes, 
; NORTH. 
My dear James—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I'm thinkin’ Miss Jewesbury maun be a bit bonny lassie, wi’ an express- 
ive face and fine figure; and, no to minch the maitter, let me just tell you at 
ance, that it’s no in your power, Mr North, to praise wi’ ony warmth o 
cordiality neither an ugly woman nor an auld ane—but let them be but 
young and fresh and fair, or “black but comely,” and then hoo—you wicked 
rabiawtor—do you keep casting a sheep’s ee upon the cutties ! pretendin’ a’ 
the while that it’s their genius you're admirin’—whereas, it’s no their genius 
ava, but the living temple in which it is enshrined. 

NORTH. 

I plead guilty to that indictment. Ugly women are shocking anomalies, 
that ought to be hunted, hooted, and hissed out of every civilized and 
Christian community into a convent in Cockaigne. But no truly ugly wo- 
man ever yet wrote a truly beautiful poem the length of her little finger ; 
and when beauty and genius kindle up the same eyes, why, gentle Shep- 
herd, tell me why should Christopher North not fall down on his knees and 
adore the divinity of his waking dreams ? : 

SHEPHERD. 

The seldomer, sir, you fall doun on your knees the better; for some day 
or ither you'll find it no such easy maitter to get up again, and the adored 
divinity of your waking dreams may have to ring the bell for the servant 
lad or lass to help you on your feet, as I have somewhere read a French 
leddy had to do in regard to Mr Gibbons o’ the Decline and Fa. 

NORTH. 

Nor must our festal board, that happy night, miss the light of the coun- 

tenance of the fascinating Mrs Jameson. 


SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s she ? 
NORTH. 
Read ye never the Diary of an Ennuyée ? 
SHEPHERD. 
O’ a what? An N,O,E,? Is’t a man or a woman's initials ? 
NORTH, 


Nor the Loves of the Poets ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Only what was in the Maugazin. But oh! sir, yon were maist beautifu’ 
specimens ©’ eloquant and impassionat prose composition as ever drapped 
like hinny frae woman’s lips. We maun hae Mrs Jameson—we maun in- 
deed. And wull ye hear till me, sir, there’s a fine enthusiastic bit lassie, 
ca’d Brown—Ada Brown, I think, wha maun get an inveet, if she’s no ower 
young to gang out to sooper ;—but Miss Mitford, or Mrs Mary Howitt, will 
aiblins bring the bit timid cretur under their wing—and as for mysell, I shall 
be as kind till her as if she were my ain dochter. 
NORTH. 
“ Visions of Glory, spare my aching sight— 
Ye unborn Noctes, press not on my soul !” 
SHEPHERD. 
What think ye, sir, o’ the dogmas that high imagination is incompatible 
wi’ high intellect, and that as Science flourishes Poetry decays ? 
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NORTH. 

The dogmata of dunces beyond the reach of redemption. Imagination, 
my dear James, as you who possess it must know, is Intellect working ag. 
cording to certain laws of feeling or passion. A man may have a high Intel. 
lect with little or no imagination; but he cannot have a high Imagination 
with little or no Intellect. The Intellect of Homer, Dante, Milton, and Shak. 
speare, was higher than that of Aristotle, Newton, and Bacon. When ele. 
vated by feeling into Imagination, their Intellect became transcendent—and 
thus were they Poets—the noblest name by far and away that belongs to 
any of the children of men. So much, in few words, for the first dogma of 
the dunces. Is it damned ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna doot. What o’ the second ? 

NORTH. 

That the blockheads, there too, bray the most asinine assertion that was 
ever laboriously elongated from the lungs of an Emeritus donkey retired 
from public life, to his native common on an annual allowance of thistles. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s funny aneuch. You're a curious cretur, sir. 
NORTH. 

Pray, what is Science? True knowledge of mind and matter, as far as it 
is permitted to us to know truly any thing of the world without and the 
world within us, congenial in their coexistence. 

SHEPHERD. 

That soun’s weel, and maun be the right definition. Say on—you’ve a 
pleasant vice. 

NORTH. 

What is Poetry ? The true exhibition in musical and metrical speech of 
the thoughts of humanity when coloured by its feelings, throughout the 
whole range of the physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual regions of its 
being. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s shooblime. I wuss I could get it aff by heart to spoot at the petty 
soopies o’ the Blues. But I fear that I suld forget sum o’ the prime words 
—the fundamental features on which the feelosophical definition hinges, 
and fa’ into owre great nonsense. ; 

NORTH. 

You thus see with half an eye, James, that Poetry and Science are iden- 
tical. Or rather, that as Imagination is the highest kind of Intellect, so 
Poetry is the highest kind of Science. 

: SHEPHERD. 

I see’t as plain as a pike-staff, or the nose on your face. Indeed, plainer 
than the latter simile, for your face being still in coomb, or, as you said, in 
cork, your nasal promontory is involved in deepest shadow, and is in fack 
invisible on the general surface, and amang the surroundin’ scenery 0’ 
your face. 

NORTH. 

Thus, James, it is only in an age of Science that any thing worthy the 
name of Poetry can exist. In a rude age there may be bursts of passion— 
of imagination even, which, if you or any other man whom I esteem, insist on 
calling them poetry, I am willing so to designate. In that case, almost all 
human language is poetry, nor am I sure that from the province of such 
inspiration are we justified in excluding the cawing of rooks, or the gab- 
bling of geese, and certainly not the more impassioned lyrical effusions of 
monkeys. 

SHEPHERD. 

Queer deevils, monkeys! 

NORTH, 

Will any antiquary or archzologist shew me a bit of poetry as broad as 
the palm of my hand, worth the toss up of a tinker’s farthing, the produce 
of uncivilized man? O lord, James, is not such stuff sufficient to sicken a 
whole livery stable! In the light of knowledge alone can the eye of the soul 
see the soul—or those flaming ministers, the Five Senses—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Seven, if you please-and few aneuch too, considerin’ the boundless ex- 
tent and variety o’ the universe. 

NORTH. 

Or the senses do their duties to the soul—for though she is their queen, 
and sends them forth night and day to do her work among the elements, 
yet seem they, material though they be, to be kith and kin even unto her 
their sovereign, and to be embued with some divine power evanescent with 
the moment of corporeal death, and separation of the spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hech ! 

NORTH. 

Therefore, not till man, and nature, and human life lie in the last light 
of Science, that is, of knowledge and of truth, will Poetry reach the acme 
of its triumph. As Campbell sings, 


Come, bright Improvement, on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 


and still Poetry will be here below Prime Minister and High Priest of 
Nature. 
SHEPHERD, (with a gaunt.) 

What’s that you was saying about the Prime Minister and the High Priest ? 
Is the Dyuck gangin’ out? and has ony thing happened to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ? 

NORTH. 

But it is farther asserted, that the human mind will cease to look on Na- 
ture poetically, or poetically to feel her laws, in proportion as the Revela- 
tion becomes ampler and clearer of her mysteries, and that’s—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I begin to think, sir, that considerin’ the natur o’ a twa-haun’d crack, 
you're rather trespassing upon the rights o’ the ither interlocutor in the 
dialogue—and that it would be only ordinar’ gude mainners to alloo 
me to-—— 

NORTH. 

As if an ignorant were higher and more imaginative, that is, more poet- 

ical, than an enlightened wonder ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Sumphs ! 

NORTH. 

Does the philosopher who knows what a rainbow is, cease with delight 
to regard the glory as it spans the storm? Does.the knowledge of the fact, 
that lightning is electricity, destroy the grandeur of those black abysses in 
the thunderous clouds, which flashing it momentarily reveals, and then 
leaves in eternal darkness ? Clouds, rain, dew, light, heat, cold, frost, snow, 
&c. are all pretty well understood now-a-days by people in general, and yet 
who feels them to be on that account unpoetical? A drop of dew on a 
flower or leaf, a tear on cheek or eye, will be felt to be beautiful, after all 
mankind have become familiarly acquainted with the perfected philosophy 
of all secretions. 

SHEPHERD. 
_ Are you quite positive in your ain mind, that you’re no gettin’ tiresome, 
sir? Let’s order sooper. 
NORTH. 

Well, James, be it so. 

[As the SuePuern rises to ring the bell, the Timepiece strikes Ten, and 
Picardy enters with his Tail. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye dinna mean to say, Mr Awmrose, that that’s a’ the sooper? Only the 
roun’, a cut o’ sawmon, beefsteaks, and twa brodds o’ eisters! This ’ll never 
do, Awmrose. Remember there’s a couple o’ us—and that a sooper that 
may be no amiss for ane, may be little better than starvation to twa; espe- 
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cially if them twa be in the prime and vigour o’ life, hae come in frae the 
kintra, and got yaup owre some half dizzen jugs o’ strang whusky toddy. 
AMBROSE, (bowing.) 

The boiled turkey and the roasted ducks will be on the table forthwith 
—unless, Mr Hogg, you would prefer a goose which last week won a sweep- 
stakes—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What ? at Perth races? Was he a bluid-guse, belonging to a member 0 
the Caledonian Hunt ? 

AMBROSE, (smiling.) 

No, Mr Hogg—There was a competition between six parishes which 
should produce the greatest goose, and I had the good fortune to purchase 
the successful candidate, who was laid, hatched, and brought up at the 
Manse of. 





SHEPHERD. 
I ken the successful candidate brawly—Wasna he a white ane, wi’ a tre. 
mendous doup that soopt the grun, and hadna he contracted a habit o” turn. 
in’ in the taes o’ his left fit ? 
AMBROSE. 

The same, sir. He weighed, ready for spit, twenty pounds jump—f 
thers and giblets four pounds more. Nor do I doubt, Mr North, that ha 
your Miss Nevison had him for a fortnight longer at the Lodge, she would 
have fattened him, (for he is a gander,) up to thirty,—that is to say, with 
all his paraphernalia. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shew him in; raw or roasted, shew him in. 

[Enter King Previn and Sir Daviv Gam, with the successful can- 
didate, supported by Mon Canet and TarpytTourie. 

What a strapper! Puir cheil, I wudna hae kent him, sae changed is he 
frae the time | ast saw him at the Manse, takin’ a walk in the cool o’ the 
Saturday e’ening, wi’ his wife and family, and ever and anon gabblin’ to 
himsell in a sort o’ under-tone, no unlike a minister rehearsin’ his sermon 
for the coming Sabbath. 

NORTH. 
How comes he to be ready roasted, Ambrose ? 
AMBROSE. 
A party of twenty are about to sup in the Saloon, and—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Set him doon; and if the gentlemen wuss to see North cut up a goose, 
shew the score into the Snuggery. 

[The successful candidate is safely got on the board. 
Hear hoo the table groans ! 
NORTH. 

I feel my limbs rather stiffish with sitting so long. Suppose, James, that 

we have a little leap-frog. , 
SHEPHERD. 

W? a’ my heart. Let me arrange the forces roun’ the table. Mr Awn- 
rose, staun you there—Mon Cadet, fa’ intil the rear o’ your brither—Pippin, 
twa yards ahint Awmrose junior—Sir Dawvit, dress by his Majesty—and 
Tappytourie, turn your back upon me. Noo, loot doon a’ your heads. Here 
goes—Keep the pie warm. 

[The Sueruerp vaults away, and the whole circle is in perpetual 
motion ; Nortu distinguished by his agility in the ring. 
NORTH (piping.) 

Heads all up—no louting. There, James, I topped you without touching 
a hair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mirawculus auld man! <A lameter too! I never felt his hauns on my 
shouther ! 

AMBROSE. 
Pm rather short of breath, and must drop out of the line. 
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(Mr Amprose drops out of the line, and his place is supplied by 
TICKLER, who at that moment has entered the room unobserved, 

SHEPHERD (coming uncapectedly upon TICKLER.) 
Here’s a steeple! What glamoury’s this ? 
NORTH. 
Stand aloof, James, and I'll clear the weathercock on the spire: 

[Norrn, using his crutch as a leaping pole, clears TickLEr in grand 
style; but Tarrytourte, the next in the series, boggles, and re« 
mains balanced on Sourustpr’s shoulders.} 

TICKLER. 
Firm on your pins, North. [’m coming. 

[Tick er, with l'arryrounte on his shoulders, clears CurisTo« 

PHER in a canter. 
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OMNES. 

Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

nortTu (addressing TICKLER.) 

Mr Tickler, it gives me great pleasure to present to you the Silver Frog, 
which I am sure will never be disgraced by your leaping. 

[Ticker stoops his head, and Norvru hangs the Prize Silver Frog, 
by a silver chain, round his neck ; TarpyTourRte dismounts, and 
the Three sit down to supper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Some sax or seven slices o’ the breist, sir, and dinna spare the stuffin. 
—Mr Awmrose, gie my trencher a gude clash o’ aipple-sass.—Potawtoes. 
Thank ye.—Noo, some o’ the smashed.—Tappy, the porter.— What guse !!! 

TICKLER. 

Cut the apron off the bishop, North ; but you must have a longer spoon 

to get into the interior. 


AMBROSE. 
Here is a punch ladle, sir. 
SHEPHERD. 
Gie him the great big silver soup ane.—Sic sage ! 
TICKLER. 
Why, that is liker the leg of a sheep than of a goose. 
SHEPHERD, 


Awmrose, ma man, dinna forget the morn to let us hae the giblets.—Pip- 
pin. the moostard.—Mr North, as naebody seems to be axin for’t, gie me the 
ishop’s apron, it seems sappy. What are ye gaun to eat yoursell, sir? Din- 
na mind helpin’ me, but attend to your nain sooper. 
NORTH. 

James, does not the side of the breast which I have now been hewing, 

remind you o” Salisbury-Craigs ? 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s verra precipitous. The skeleton maun be sent to the College Museum, 
to staun’ at the fit o’ the elephant, the rhinocerus, and the cammyleopardaw- 
lis; and that it mayna be spiled by unskilful workmanship, I vote we finish 
him cauld the morn afore we yoke to the giblet-pie. Carried nem. con. 

TICKLER. 

Goose always gives me a pain in my stomach. But to purchase pleasure 
at a certain degree of pain, is true philosophy. Besides, in pleasure, I be- 
long to the sect Epicurean; and in pain, am a budge doctor of the Stoic 
Fur; therefore I shall eat on. So, my dear North, another plateful, James, 
a calker ? 

SHEPHERD, 

What’s your wull ?’ 

TICKLER. 

Oh! nothing at all.—Ambrose, the Glenlivet to Mr North, Mr Hogg, I 
believe, never takes it during supper. 

[The SuePuERD tips AMBROSE the wink, and the gurgle goes round 
the table. 
(Silence, with slight interruptions, and no conversation, for about 
three quarters of an hour, Naruan GURNEY, 
VOL. XXVI. NO, CLX, 31 
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SHEPHERD. 

I had nae previous idea that steaks eat sae capital after guse. Some 
sawmon, 

NORTH. 

Stop, James. Let all be removed, except the fish—to wit, the salmon, the 
rizards, the spaldrins, the herrings, and the oysters. 

SHEPHERD. 

And bring some mair fresh anes. Mr Awmrose, you maun mak a deal 
o’ siller by sellin’ your eister-shells for mannur to the farmers a’ roun’ about 
Embro’ ? They’re as gude’s lime—indeed I’m thinkin’ they ave lime—a sort 
o’ sea-lime, growin’ on rocks by the shore, and a coatin’ at the same time 
to leevin’ and edible creturs. Oh! the wonnerfu’ warks o’ Nature! 

NORTH. 
Then wheeling the circular to the fire, let us have a parting jug or two— 


SHEPHERD. 
Each ? 
[Enter Mr Amprose with Lorp Expon.) 
NORTH. 
Na! here’s his Lordship full to the brim. He holds exactly one gallon, 
Imperial Measure ; and that quantity, according to Mrs Ambrose’s recipe, 
cannot hurt us-—— 


SHEPHERD. 
God bless the face o’ him! 
TICKLER. 
Pray, James, is it a true bill that you have had the hydrophobia ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Owre true—but I'll gie you a description o’t at our next. Meanwhile, let’s 
ca’ in that puir cretur Gurney, and gie him a drap drink. Nawthan! Naw- 
than! Nawthan! 

GURNEY. (Jn a shrill voice from the interior of the Ear of Dionysius.) 

Here—here—here. 

SHEPHERD. 
What’n a vice! Like a young ratton squaakin ahint the lath and plaister. 
NORTH. 
No rattons here, James. Mr Gurney is true as steel. 
SHEPHERD. 

Reserve that short similie for yoursell, sir. O sir, but you’re elastic asa 
drawn Damascus swurd. Lean a’ your wecht on’t, wi’ the pint on the 

un, but fear na, while it bends, that it will break; for back again frae the 
semicircle springs it in a second intil the straight line; and wo be to him 
wha daurs that cut-and-thrust! for it gangs through his body like light 
through a wundow, and before the sinner kens he is wounded, you turn 
him owre on his back, sir, stane-dead ! 

[Mr Gurney joins the party, and the curtain, of course, falls. 
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Lo Pizzo, in Calabria Ultra, 
September, 1786. 

Tue remarkable earthquakes of 
1783 were perceptible in Naples, but 
their destructive force did not extend 
farther north than Nicastro, the bar- 
rier-town which separates the two 
Calabrias. This town, although much 
injured by former convulsions, and 
severely shaken on this occasion, 
escaped all material injury ; but im- 
mediately south of it, I entereda scene 
of ruin and desolation. In one of the 
solitary and half-ruined houses on the 
road to Pizzo, where I paused for 
some refreshment, the inhabitants re- 
lated some marvellous stories of 
the strange atmospheric appearances 
which had preceded the earthquake. 
These ominous phenomena had ei- 
ther, however, no existence, or were 
merely the electric flashes so com- 
mon in this district, and magnified 
into something extraordinary by an 
imaginative and superstitious people. 

All the houses on the plain south 
of Nicastro consisted of large masses 
of hewn stone, and yet they were 
either entirely overthrown, or, where 
still standing, the walls and timbers 
were so rent and disjointed, that en- 
tire reconstruction will be necessary. 
The rebuilding, however, was neither 
commenced nor even contemplated. 
The earth was still unsettled, and, 
but the day before my arrival, a vio- 
lent shock had rocked the whole plain. 
There is also a prevailing supersti- 
tion in Calabria, that, after a convul- 
sion so tremendous as that of 1783, 
the earth requires a period of four 
years to regain tranquillity ; and ever 
since the ruin of their houses, the 

eople have lived in wooden huts or 
arracks. The evening surprised me 
while still eight Italian miles from 
Pizzo, and I endeavoured to nego- 
tiate a lodging in one of these solitary 
dwellings ; but the inhabitants, with a 
genuine kindness at obvious variance 
With their own interest, vehemently 
warned me of the great peril to all 
Strangers, arising from the mal-aria 
of the stagnant pools and marshes 
created by the earthquake. I pro- 
ceeded therefore by Edelfico, and, 
leaving the plain, ascended a fertile 
mountain, on the declivity of which, 


PHENOMENA OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1783 IN CALABRIA AND SICILY, 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER, 








towards the sea, lies the town of 
Pizzo. From the lofty summit I be- 
held the sun sinking like a ball of 
fire into the sea, and diffusing over 
the wide waters a golden splendour, 
which instantaneously henihad every 
thought of the banditti said to infest 
this district. With exhilarated feel- 
ings I joined a group of singing pea- 
sants returning from their labour to 
the town of Pizzo; but these joyous 
emotions were changed to sudden 
sadness when, on arrival in the town, 
I found it totally destroyed. 

The most destructive periods of 
this formidable earthquake were the 
5th of February; the night between 
the 6th and 7th; the 27th and 28th 
of the same month; and the Ist, 
the 27th and 28th of March. After 
the last named date the earth became 
comparatively tranquil; but from 
time to time, the shocks recurred, 
and still continue to the present day. 
The first shock was tremendous, and 
totally unexpected. All previous in- 
dications were either not sufficiently 
decisive evidence of its approach, or 
they preceded the convulsion so im- 
mediately, that, in most instances, the 
inhabitants had no time to escape. 
Besides the electric flashes peculiar 
to this climate, a dense eh heavy 
fog covered the earth, and driving 
gales from the south-east or south- 
west, (Scirocco o Libeccio,) swept 
over all Calabria Ultra with increa- 
sing violence. The earth also exhi- 
bited one of those singular pheno- 
mena, called by the Italians “ terre 
movitine,” which is thus described 
by the learned and accurate Neapo- 
litan, Gio. Vivenzio, from whose 
valuable history of this remarkable 
earthquake I have borrowed, and in- 
terwoven with my personal narrative 
many curious facts. “ Two miles 
from Laureana are two ravines di- 
vided by a hill, at the extremity of 
which the two hollows unite and form 
one valley. The soil in these hollows 
is swampy, watered by small streams, 
and partially cultivated. A short time 
before the first shock, water, thickly 
blended with calcareous matter, was 
seen to ooze from the ground in the 
two ravines above-mentioned. Ra- 
pidly accumulating, it began ere long 
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to roll onward like a flood of lava in- 
to the valley, where the two streams, 
uniting, moved forward with increa- 
sed impetus from east to west. It 
now presented a front of 300 palms 
in breadth by 20 in depth, and, be- 
fore it ceased to move, covered a sur- 
face equal in length to an Italian mile. 
In its progress it overwhelmed a flock 
of thirty goats, and tore up by the 
roots many olive and mulberry-trees, 
which floated like ships upon its sur- 
face. When this calcareous lava had 
ceased to move, it gradually became 
dry and hard, during which process 
the mass was lowered ten aie. It 
contained fragments of earth of a fer- 
ruginous colour, and emitting a sul- 
phureous smell.” 

The boding terrors exhibited be- 
fore the earthquake by the animal 
world were remarkable. Man alone 
seemed to be exempt from all fore- 
knowledge of the approaching cala- 
mity, and causes which excited evi- 
dent distress and panic in the whole 
brute creation, produced in him nei- 
ther physical nor moral change. The 
effect upon animals was infinitely di- 
versified. In some the apprehension 
was evinced earlier, and with vehe- 
ment and rapidly succeeding emo- 
tions ; while in others, it was later, 
slower, and less demonstrative. A 
short time before the first shock, and 
during the whole period of the great 
shocks, the fishes along the coast of 
Calabria Ultra appeared on the sur- 
face in a state of stupor, and were 
caught in unusual quantities. Wild 
birds flew screaming and in obvious 
alarm through the air, and were 
caught in traps and nets with increa- 
sed facility; while geese, pigeons, 
and all other domestic fowls, exhibit- 
ed the same degree of terror. Dogs 
and asses betrayed an earlier and 
stronger consciousness than any other 
quadrupeds. They chased about in 
wild and staring terror, and the air 
rang with their horrid howlings and 
brayings. Horses, oxen, and mules, 
neighed, roared, and shook in every 
limb ; pointed their ears forward, and 
their eyes rolled and glared around 
with terror and suspicion. When the 
terrible first shock was felt, they 
braced every limb, and endeavoured 
to oupnert themselves by spreading 
their legs widely asunder ; but many 
were nevertheless thrown down. 
Some of them took to flight immedi- 


ately before the shock, but, soon as 
they felt the earth heaving under 
them, paused, and stood motionless 
and bewildered. Pigs appeared less 
conscious than any other animal of 
approaching danger. Cats, although 
not so early sensible of it as dogs 
and asses, were more demonstrative. 
Their backs rose, and their fur bris- 
tled up in terror. Their eyes became 
blood-shot and watery, and they set 
up a horrible aud doleful screaming, 
Thus foretold by the brute creation, 
the first shock was more immediate- 
ly preceded by a sultry shower ;— 
the wind howled and the sea rolled 
fearfully ;—a subterraneous noise was 
heard, like the rolling of violent thun- 
der; and then the earth rocked, and 
immense districts were convulsed to 
their foundations ; and lakes and ri- 
vers suddenly appeared amidst rocks 
and dry places; and towns and vil- 
lages were overthrown, and the fall- 
ing ruins crushed the unfortunate in- 
habitants, of whom, throughout Ca- 
labria, 40,000 were destroyed, and 
20,000 more died of the immediately 
ensuing epidemics. 

Of the remarkable escapes, and 
strong instances of parental affec- 
tion, which occurred during this long 
succession of earthquakes, I shall 
here record some, which occurred in 
districts I did not visit ; but they are 
well attested, and the first is men- 
tioned by the Neapolitan Vivenzio. 
The prior of the Carmelites at Jero- 
carme, near Soriano, was walking 
along the high-road, when the ground 


began to heave and roll beneath him ° 


like the billows of a rough sea. The 
earth then opened near him with a 
tremendous explosion, and imme- 
diately closed. Almost senseless with 
terror, he ran mechanically forward, 
when again the earth opened imme- 
diately under him, and closing as be- 
fore caught him by the leg. He 
struggled for some time vainly to re- 
lease himself, when another shock 
saved him: the earth was again rent 
open, and he escaped from this terri- 
ble durance. I heard this incident 
from individuals who knew the prior, 
and had seen the marks left by the 
crushing pressure on his foot, but I 
am inclined to refer much of this 
marvellous tale to the excitement 
and terror of the moment; and the 
injury to his foot must have been tri- 
fling, as it permitted him to proceed 
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homeward. Another instance of re- 
markable escape occurred to three 
paper-makers of Pizzoni di Soriano, 
named Greco, Roviti,and Felia. They 
were walking near each other on the 
plain, when suddenly the ground was 
shaken by a terrible convulsion. Gre- 
co and Felia immediately fled, and 
had the good fortune to escape, but 
Roviti, encumbered by a gun which 
he would not relinquish, was expo- 
sed to instant and deadly peril. The 
earth yawned widely beneath him, 
and he fell into the chasm, but was 
immediately thrown up again by ano- 
ther shock, and fell into a contiguous 
swamp. He was a young and power- 
ful man, but the ground still conti- 
nued to heave like waves, and kept 
him entangled in the deep swamp, 
from which he long struggled to es- 
‘ape, until at length another mighty 
shock threw him out, and he fell 
upon the brink of a newly-opened 
chasm, where he remained for some 
time half-dead with terror and ex- 
haustion. A week after his escape he 
found his gun on the bank of the river 
Caridi, which had entirely changed 
its bed. 

An affecting instance of maternal 
Jove and self-devotion was discover- 
ed in the ruins of Polistena. The 
mother of two children—a boy aged 
three years, and an infant of seven 
months—was suckling her babe when 
the house fell and destroyed all three. 
The position in which the bodies 
were found afforded the clearest evi- 
dence that the mother deliberately 
exposed her life to save her offspring. 
She was lying on the ground with 
her face downward, the infant close 
to her bosom, while with her body 
she covered also the older child, thus 
offering her back to the falling tim- 
bers. Her arms were clasped round 
both, and in this affecting position 
the half-decayed bodies were disco- 
vered when the rubbish was cleared 
away. 

Another striking instance of pa- 
rental self-oblivion, which occurred 
at Scido, is thus recorded by Viven- 
zio, and was also related to me by 
four individuals at Pizzo. “ Don An- 
tonio Ruffo and his wife had only one 
child, a daughter, of whom they were 
passionately fond. When the earth- 
quake shook their dwelling to its 
foundations, and escape was imprac- 
titable, they plated their little girl 
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between them, and, embracing each 
other, awaited the will of Heaven. 
The house gave way, a heavy beam 
fell upon the group and destroyed 
both parents, but did not separate 
them. After the lapse of several days, 
the ruins were partially removed, 
and their bodies were discovered 
with the child, apparently dead, be- 
tweenthem. The little girl, however, 
soon began to moan; she was taken 
out of the rubbish, and, although life 
was nearly gone, she at length reco- 
vered, and is now alive and well.” 

It was generally remarked that the 
positions of the men killed by the 
tallen ruins, indicated that every si- 
new had been strained in resistance, 
while the features and attitudes of 
the females exhibited the extremity 
of despair; and in many instances 
the latter were found with their 
hands clasped above their heads. 
Wherever children were found near 
the parents, the attitudes of the mo- 
thers indicated entire self-abandon- 
ment, while fathers were often dis- 
covered folding a child with one arm, 
and endeavouring with the other to 
stem the superincumbent ruins. 

To return, however, to Pizzo. This 
flourishing town, enriched by the 
enterprising industry of the inhabit- 
ants, by its coral and tunny fisheries, 
and by the exhaustless fertility of the 
contiguous plain and hills, was de- 
stroyed by the earthquakes of 1638 
and 1659; and in the numerous 
shocks of the 18th century, no ten 
years had elapsed without partial in- 
jury to Pizzo, when, in 1783, it was 
again totally destroyed. The con- 
cussion of the 5th February over- 
threw many buildings, but only nine 
lives were lost, and the inhabitants, 
thus forewarned, immediately quit- 
ted their houses. The earthquake of 
the 28th March destroyed the whole 
town, and the people have ever since 
resided in slight and ill-constructed 
barracks, in which they pursue their 
respective occupations. Their hea- 
viest calamities arose from these 
small and crowded dwellings, which 
were pervious to the damps and to 
the intense cold which accompanied 
the earthquakes, and has ever since 

prevailed during the winter months. 
‘atal epidemics ensued which swept 
away the people‘in masses, until one- 
third of their number was destroyed. 
While walking on the sea-shore, and 
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observing the active industry of the 
inhabitants, I remarked to some of 
them who assembled round me, how 
greatly their industrious habits had 
raised them above their neighbours 
in Calabria Citra, and,at the same 
time expressed my admiration of the 
many well-grown, fine young men I 
had seen at Pizzo. It was melancholy 
to observe the deep and simultane- 
ous emotion with which most of them 
replied,—* Alas! we have lost our 
finest young men!” One of them, 
an infirm and aged man, wept anew 
as he told me that his three sons had 
died of the fever: another lamented 
a beloved brother ; and a third grie- 
ved for a valuable friend. More than 
1500 out of a population of 4200 had 
fallen victims, and of these 1500, the 
majority were young men between 
twenty and thirty. 


Seminara, October, 1786. 

_ The farther I advance into Calabria, 
the more dreadful becomes the deso- 
Jation around me. It is truly heart- 
rending to stand upon the heights, 
and to behold the beautiful and fer- 
tile hills and plains disfigured by 
scenes of misery and ruin, so horri- 
ble as to beggar all description. Ca- 
Jabria has fallen low indeed, and 
many years must yet elapse before the 
unfortimate inhabitants recover from 
the enormous destruction accom- 
plished in a few seconds. I have just 
returned from the contemplation of 
a dreadful scene of ruin, and have 
torn myself away from a group of 
unhappy mourners, whose lamenta- 
tions affected me to tears. 

After again climbing the mountain 
above Pizzo, I descended into the 
rich plain of Monteleone. This beau- 
tiful level, of four Italian miles in 
length, is, in point of fertility, the 
paradise of this earth. The traveller 
wanders through numerous groves of 
olive-trees, intermingled with vine- 
yards and plantations of mulberry, 
fig, and other fruit-trees. The soil is 
favourable to wheat, and the produce 
so abundant, that this limited dis- 
trict, and a still smaller surface round 
Mileto, supply one-third of Calabria 
Ultra with grain. The plain of Mon- 
teleone is dotted with enormous oaks, 
half as large again as those felled in 
northern Europe for building purpo- 
ses; and, besides fruits and vegeta- 
bles in endless variety and abun- 
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dance, I saw plantations of cotton, 
manna, and liquorice. And yet, not- 
withstanding this glorious capability, 
considerable surfaces lie waste and 
unproductive, which, if cultivated, 
would double the produce; and 
which, had the farmers any enduring 
interest in the soil, would surely not 
be thus abandoned. Under landlords 
so oppressive as the nobles of Naples 
and Sicily, the peasants will only cul- 
tivate as much ground as they are 
compelled to do; nor indeed are they 
sufficiently numerous to cultivate, to 
the extent of its capacity, a soil which 
would support, as it did of old, a 
much larger population. There are 
not even hands enough to gather the 
enormous crop of olives, of which 
valuable fruit a large proportion an- 
nually rots upon the ground. Sugar 
canes have also been grown upon the 
sea-coast, but the cultivation has 
been recently abandoned, because 
the expenses precluded all competi- 
tion with West Indian sugars. 

I found Monteleone, like every 
other town in Calabria Ultra, desert- 
ed by the inhabitants, who occupied 
a duplicate town of wooden barracks 
near the forsaken one. This flourish- 
ing commercial place, which contain- 
ed 15,000 inhabitants, was warned, 
like Pizzo, by the concussion of the 
5th of February. The people esta- 
blished themselves in barracks,- and 
only twelve persons were killed by 
the later shocks, which destroyed 
great part of the town, but many died 
of the general sickness which suc- 
ceeded. The action of the earth- 
quake here made the surface heave 
like the billows of a swelling sea, 
and produced, in rapid succession, a 
singular variety of effects. The 
ground was alternately lifted and 
rived into fissures and chasms. The 
buildings shook, and then they sway- 
ed like the oscillation of an inverted 

endulum, but still they did not fall. 

he rolling, or pulsatory heaving of 
the ground now increased, and a 
large portion of the town was over- 
thrown, leaving here and there a few 
houses standing, some of which were 
shaken down a few seconds later. 
The most solid edifices were all des- 
troyed, while the slightest buildings 
were but partially injured, and some 
even escaped entirely. The exten- 
sive manufactures of oil and silk, 
which have made this town and dis- 
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trict so flourishing, were fatally in- 
jured by this calamity. All the large 
‘buildings in the plain, employed for 
the preservation and culture of the 
silk-worms, were destroyed by the 
earthquake, which was even more 
violent in the vicinity than in the 
town. The destruction of the large 
oil-reservoirs, and their contents, 
and of casks, presses, buildings, and 
utensils, was so sweeping and com- 
prehensive, that it was impossible to 
estimate the amount of damage. The 
loss of the olive-trees will long re- 
main irreparable; and, for some pur- 
poses, the fertility of the soil has been 
materially diminished by the effects 
of the earthquake. And yet, al- 
though their buildings were destroy- 
ed, and all their rich stores of oil 
rolled away in streams, so prodigal 
is the bounty of nature in this fine 
district, that the people are already 
ina state of obvious and growing 
prosperity. How different would be 
the situation of Northern Europe, if 
subject to these sudden and widely- 
destructive calamities! There the 
cold, ungrateful soil yields no return 
without constant and skilful culture, 
while here the inhabitants may exist 
almost without labour; and provi- 
sions are so abundant, that the scar- 
city, which in some places followed 
the earthquake, arose either from 
neglect of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the King to relieve the 
general distress, or from the atrocious 

eculation of subordinate agents. 

ow obvious is the wisdom and 
goodness of Providence in this fine 
country! where an instant remedy is 
thus provided for the dire effects of 
these convulsions, which, like dis- 
cords in music, are integral portions 
of universal harmony,and are doubt- 
less essential to the well-being of our 
system ! 

Had time, and the plan laid down 
for my journey permitted, 1 should 
Rady have prolonged my stay in 

[onteleone, which pleased me more 
than any other town in the Calabrias. 
Here I found not only many comforts 
and luxuries of which I had been 
long deprived, but a warm-hearted 
and obliging people, whose conversa- 
tion was replete with intelligence 
and wit, and who were comparative- 
ly free from prejudice and intoler- 
ance. They did not, like the Citra- 
Calabrians, shun me as a heretic, 


and answer me with a sneer, when 
I requested animal food on fast-days. 
They were aware, they said, that the 
people of northern Europe were ex- 
empt from the duties of abstinence, 
and they irgpkly acknowledged the 
necessity of a generous diet to tra- 
vellers. A people so enlightened in 
this remote corner of Italy would be 
a moral phenomenon, were the en- 
igma not readily solved by their active 
industry and trading intercourse with 
foreigners. But it isan axiom that the 
power and influence of monkery 
cannot long co-exist with the active 
spirit of commercial enterprise. I 
left Monteleone for Mileto, and, after 
climbing over some steep rocks, de- 
scended into a fertile plain, the lower 
levels of which were covered with 
deep sand. The soil of this district 
is composed of clay, limestone, sand, 
and chalk, intermingled with the re- 
mains of marine animals. As I was 
now approaching the mountains 
which were the central point of the 
earthquake, I sought for lava with 
increased vigilance, but could dis- 
cover none. The trampling of horses, 
however, emitted so singular a re- 
verberation, that I could entertain 
no doubt of the earth in this district 
being entirely hollow. The whole 
of this fine plain was disfigured with 
scenes of ruin and desolation, and 
in the numerous villages not a house 
was standing. The country was 
strikingly beautiful; rich in olive- 
groves, and interspersed with masses 
of ruin so picturesque, that a land- 
ee would find here many 
striking subjects for his pencil. 

The ancient city of Mileto, which 
is enclosed on the north and south by 
the rivers Nisi and Scotopolito, was 
entirely destroyed, along with every 
house in its environs, and in two con- 
tiguous villages. So total, indeed, 
was the destruction, that, were the 
loose rubbish cleared away, the site 
of the town would hardly be dis- 
tinguishable. The shocks of the 5th 
February, of the night of the 7th, 
and of the 28th March, were felt 
here in all their force, and the deso- 
lation was complete. “ The most 
terrible and destructive shock,” said 
one of the survivors to me, “ came 
upon us ina dark night. The sub- 
terraneous thunder bellowed, the 
wind howled fearfully, a sultry 
rain fell, and the lightnings darted 
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. round us. Conceive our utter and 
helpless despair in this horrible con- 
vulsion of all nature, aggravated by 
the crash of falling houses, the dis- 
mal screams of the wretched inhabi- 
tants, and the fires whiclkimmediate- 
ly blazed up amidst the ruins.” 

The effects of this terrible panic 
upon the nerves of many individuals 
were remarkable. Some remained 
for a long period in a state of help- 
less debility, and trembled at every 
trifling occurrence. Others appear- 
ed as if paralyzed fora considerable 
time; while some declined rapidly 
in health and strength, from inability 
to digest their food, and others lost 
all power of recollection for a consi- 
derable period. Some remarkable 
and well-attested instances of the 
long endurance of brute and human 
life without sustenance, are deser- 
ving of record. Two pigs, which had 
been buried thirty-two days under 
the ruins, were heard to grunt by the 
labourers removing the rubbish. They 
were extricated in feeble and ema- 
ciated condition, and for some time 
refused the food offered to them, 
but drank water with insatiable 
eagerness, and rapidly recovered. 
At Polistena a cat was buried forty 
days under, the rubbish, and taken 
out in wretched condition. She ex- 
hibited an insatiable thirst, but soon 
recovered. In the same place, an 
aged woman was found under the 
ruins of her dwelling seven days after 
the earthquake. When discovered, 
she was-insensible and apparently 
dead, but she gradually revived, and 
complained of no evil but thirst. She 
continued long in a state of weak- 
ness and stupor, and was unable to 
take more than very small portions 
of food, but eventually regained her 
wonted health and spirits. She stated, 
that very soon after the house fell, 
she experienced a torturing thirst, 
but that she soon lost all conscieus- 
ness, and remained insensible until 
her release. In Oppido, a girl of 
fifteen, named Aloisa Basili, remain- 
ed eleven days under the ruins with- 
out nourishment, and for the last 
six days in close contact with a dead 
body. She had the charge of an in- 
fant boy, and, when the house was 
falling, she caught the child in her 
arms. He suffered greatly from in- 
cessant thirst, and expired on the 
fifth day. Until this period the 
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senses of the poor girl had not failed 
her, but now she sunk under the 
combined tortures of hunger and 
thirst. Despair was succeeded by 
total insensibility ; nor was she con- 
scious, until her release, that the 
falling fragments had dislocated her 
hips, and made her lame for life. 
When restored to animation she com- 
plained of no suffering but thirst; 
and in answer to every enquiry con- 
cerning her situation under the ruins, 
she said, “ I slept.” 

It was generally observed, that the 
individuals buried alive beneath their 
houses fell into a state of drowsy 
insensibility; some immediately after 
the catastrophe, and others, of strong- 
er nerves, some days later. Some 
of those who were thus interred felt 
no terror, but a sense of intoxication, 
which continued until another shock 
sobered them, and at the same time, 
by altering the position of the ruins, 
enabled them to escape. The most 
remarkable instance of self-posses- 
sion and promptitude in sudden pe- 
ril, occurred at Casoletto near Op- 
pido, where the Prince was seated at 
table with his family on the fatal 
fifth of February. On this day the 
oscillations of the first shock conti- 
nued two minutes without interrup- 
tion, and when the heaving earth 
began to rock the house, the brother 
of the Princess, a man distinguished 
on many occasions for his presence 
of mind, started from his chair, saw 
a large chasm opening in the wall, 
sprang instantly through the aper- 
ture, and escaped with the loss of a 
shoe. Every other member of the 
family perished except one son, who 
was afterwards dug out alive. The 
entire self-mastery displayed by this 
man under circumstances so appal- 
ling, reminds me of a singular in- 
stance of self-possession evinced by 
an Englishman, now resident in Ve- 
nice. While entertaining a large 
party to dinner during a thunder- 
storm, the lightning entered and 
struck a plate out of the hand of a 
servant standing behind his chair. 
Turning coolly round, he said to the 
man, “ Remind me to-morrow that 
I order a lightning-conductor.” 

Passing the towns of Rosarno and 
Palmi, now two heaps of rubbish 
under which 1200 people were de- 
stroyed, I arrived at Seminara in 
the evening. No scene of desolation 
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in Calabria affected me so much as 
the view of this ruined town. Built 
on the declivity of a mountain, and 
extending down into the plain, the 
masses of ruin were so disposed and 
developed as to impress the beholder 
with an awful consciousness of the 
overwhelming power employed in 
its destruction. The tottering ruins 
of majestic churches, of lofty pa- 
laces, and other massive structures, 
exhibited a scene of chaotic desola- 
tion, and fragments are still daily 
falling. When I rambled amidst the 
ruins of Pompeii, I mused with tran- 
quil pity on the sad fate of the inha- 
bitants; but when surrounded with 
these awful tokens of recent destruc- 
tion, when I recollected that the 
hapless victims had been my con- 
temporaries, and that I was each 
passing moment exposed to the same 
fate in this still heaving district, my 
sympathies were excited even to 
tears. I saw people, once resident 
in these houses, still digging the 
bones of relatives, and other proper- 
ty, out of the ruins, and as I passed 
a girl thus occupied, I saw her take 
a skull out of the rubbish. .This 
brief incident shocked me more deep- 
ly than any thing I had yet beheld 
in this region of calamity, and I could 
not for some time subdue the strong 
emotion it excited. 

While looking vainly around me 
for an hotel, and listening to ajoiner’s 
offer to lodge me in his workshop, 
two of the principal inhabitants, ob- 
serving that I was a foreigner, kindly 
offered me accommodation for the 
night. I accompanied one of them 
to his barrack, where he treated me 
with genuine hospitality, and pro- 
posed to shew me the effects of the 
earthquake on the following morning. 
Meanwhile he and his friend pre- 
pared me for the sad spectacle by 
the following brief narrative—“ It 
was the convulsion of the fifth of 
February,” began one of them, 
“which buried 1400 of our people 
under the ruins of their dwellings, 
and 1200 more were soon after 
swept away by epidemic diseases. 
The morning of the fifth was sul- 
try, with a dark and lowering atmo- 
sphere, and gentle rain. At eleven 
o'clock, an hour before the earth- 
quake, I left the town with my friend, 
in quest of game ; we were pursuing 
our sport upon the mountain above 
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the city, and had just reached the 
summit, when suddenly we heard a 
noise like thunder rolling beneath 
us, Which was immediately follow- 
ed by such violent heavings of the 
round that we were tossed about 
in every direction ; and being un- 
able to maintain a safe footing on 
the mountain-top, we fell down, 
clinging to the stems of trees, crying 
out, and praying in wild agony an 
fear. Looking down towards the 
town, we saw a dense cloud of dust 
eddying over it, butcould distinguish 
no buildings. We remained for some 
time prostrate and helpless, doubting 
whether we were alive or dead: the 
thunder still bellowed beneath us ; 
we thought the last day had arrived, 
and hearkened even for the voice of 
Him who is to judge mankind. At 
length the earth became more tran- 
quil. I was still lying on the ground, 
stupified and almost insensible, when 
my friend roused me, and we ven- 
tured down the declivity towards the 
town. But we found the road bro- 
ken up and destroyed; we saw the 
fields on each side riven into ridges 
and chasms; we passed by waters 
we knew not; we discovered hills 
where none had existed, and vainly 
endeavoured to find the town. Still 
stupified and quite unconscious of 
the nature of the calamity, we sud- 
denly saw flames rising from the 
town, and heard loud cries and la- 
mentations. We now beheld people 
lying around our path, as if dead; 
and were actually climbing overruins, 
without knowing that we had reach- 
ed the town. So utterly shaken in- 
deed were our faculties by this aw- 
ful and sudden catastrophe, that we 
wandered for some hours around the 
town ; saw houses falling near us, 
and listened to the dreadful cries of 
the wretched sufferers, before we 
could attain a clear conviction that 
the city had been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Then, however, in a 
state of indescribable and_ rising 
agony, we sought long and vainly 
for our dwellings. At length I found 
my house nearly consumed by the 
flames. I rushed into the ruins, ho- 
ping to save some one dear to me, 
and saw the legs of my crushed child 
projecting from beneath heavy masses 
of stone. I endeavoured to roll away 
the stones, but my strength was ing. 
dequate, and there was no one tg 
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help me. Soon after, I discovered 
my wife, dead, and clasping her in- 
fant to her bosom. The child too 
was dead ; and I was thus left wife- 
less, childless, houseless, bereft of 
all I loved, and of all property, save 
the clothes on my back. This sud- 
den and total destitution plunged 
me into utter despair; but many 
weeks elapsed before I could com- 

rehend the full extent of my misery. 

uch was my fate, and the fate of all 
who escaped. Five days later, my 
friend discovered the dead body of 
his wife, and with her his child, hap- 
pily still alive. The ground-thun- 
der,” he concluded, “ roared inces- 
santly during that day, and the trem- 
bling motion of the earth was unin- 
terrupted ; but the first concussion 
was fatal to all the strongest build- 
ings in the town.” 

Thus prepared, I accompanied the 
narrator on the following day amidst 
the ruins. When the town was last 
rebuilt, the inhabitants, warned by 
sad experience, endeavoured to se- 
cure their stone houses by strong 
wooden frame-work, and this expe- 
dient would have probably answer- 
ed the desired end, had not the con- 
cussions been so various and so op- 
posite. This incessant change of mo- 
tion disjointed the heavy timbers ; 
their fall accelerated the destruction 
of the houses; and the fuel they af- 
forded to the numerous fires, made 
the desolation so horrible and com- 
plete, that only three houses remain- 
ed entire. One of the most singu- 
lar phenomena I saw here, was the 
position of an obelisk, which had been 
partially turned round, and removed 
about nine inches from its original 
place on the pedestal, while the lat- 
ter had not swerved from its posi- 
tion; thus proving the violent and 
various atmospheric movements 
which accompanied the earthquake. 
Two obelisks in a small town called 
Stefano del Bosco, exhibited similar 
appearances. Close to the lower part 
of Seminara was an extensive level, 
partly planted with olive-trees, and 
partly covered by a beautiful or- 
chard, beyond which flowed a river. 
This level was rent asunder by the 
earthquake, which hurled one half of 
its surface a distance of 200 feet, in- 
toa valley 60 feet in depth, and, after 
riving another portion of the level 
into a deep chasm, forced into it the 
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river before-mentioned, the former 
bed of which became entirely dry. 
Exactly on the line where the level 
was rent in twain, stood a row 
of olive-trees. The hollows, from 
whence the roots had been torn out, 
were still visible, and on the oppo- 
site side of the chasm stood the trees, 
bending over the new bed of the ri- 
ver, and bearing an abundant crop 
of fruit. A small inhabited house, 
standing on the mass of earth car- 
ried down into the valley, went along 
with it entire, and without injury to 
the inhabitants. Many similar phe- 
nomena are recorded in the Aca- 
demy Memoirs of the earthquake, 
and one of them is especially remark- 
able. In a tavern at Terranova, a 
few miles from Seminara, the land- 
lord was lying on a bed, his wife and 
child sitting near him, and four guests 
were playing at cards at the other 
end of the room, when, suddenly, the 
earth was convulsed, and the house 
was carried onward a distance of 
300 paces. The walls were rent 
enna, and the falling fragments 
crushed the four guests and the child, 
but the landlord and his wife escaped 
all injury. A peasant, near Seminara, 
was sitting in a tree when the ground 
beneath was rent open by a shock, 
which carried earth and tree to some 
distance, but the peasant clung to the 
branches, and escaped. 

This revolution of the earth not 
only created valleys where none had 
existed, but in many instances, con- 
verted plains into mountains. I saw 
several of these newly-created hills ; 
and especially observed one at Se- 
minara. I was standing with my 
friendly guide upon a lofty eminence 
above the new channel of the river, 
when he said,—“ Where we now 
stand, my sister possessed before the 
earthquake an olive-grove, down in 
the plain.” It was now a mountain, 
from six to seven hundred feet high, 
and the slope was a succession of 
platforms, resembling a staircase. 
The still remaining olive-trees, in- 
stead of producing fruit in the valley, 
now yielded it on the summit of the 
mountain ; and, what is worthy of 
remark, the increased elevation had 
not diminished their fertility. 

From this imperfect detail of the 
extraordinary revolutions in the vi- 
cinity of Seminara, the long-endu- 
ring stupefaction of my unfortunate 
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conductors, when returning from the 
chase, will be readily understood. 
They farther told me, that, amongst 
other strange and novel appearances 
on their return to the town, they ob- 
served a lake which had been sud- 
denly formed in the low grounds 
near the town. The water had rush- 
ed out of a chasm created by the 
earthquake ; and this lake, now call- 
ed Lago del Tolfilo, extends 2380 
palms* in length, by 1250 in breadth, 
and 70 in depth. The inhabitants, 
dreading the miasma of this stagnant 
pool, have since, unceasingly and at 
great cost, endeavoured to drain it 
by the formation of canals, but hi- 
therto without success. The water 
still wells out from the chasms be- 
low; and on the surface floats a 
greasy slime, apparently consisting 
of calcareous matter. 

Before the earthquake the popula- 
tion. of Seminara comprised 5000 
souls, but was reduced more than 
half by this calamity and its conse- 
quences. The suddenness of the 
first shock precluded all precaution, 
and the destruction fell alike upon 
rich and poor. The fate of one of 
the principal inhabitants was singu- 
larly dreadful. When the conflagra- 
tion was rapidly spreading, he was 
seen amidst the ruins of his house, 
unable to extricate himself, and be- 
yond the reach of human aid. He 
was thus observed for several hours, 
while the flames gradually closed in 
upon his dwelling, and the massive 
stones reddened in the intense heat. 
The cries of the miserable man were 
heard from out this fiery furnace by 
the spectators, who saw him literally 
roasted alive, and could do nothing 
to alleviate his torments but procure 
a priest to give him absolution, soon 
after which he died this most dread- 
ful of deaths, The convents and 
their inmates shared the common 
fate in this sweeping convulsion. 
Fifty nuns eeonhadl in one convent 
only; and of the numerous frater- 
nity in the Franciscan monastery, 
one monk only was saved. He was 
out in the court, and fled when he 
saw the walls begin to move. 

The saddening impressions pro- 
duced by this scene of ruin were 
soon relieved when I observed the 


stirring and noble energy which the 
people of Seminara, beyond any 
other Calabrians, displayed under 
calamities so disheartening. Deter- 
mined to wait no longer for the as- 
sistance long promised by a graspin 
and heartless government, her ha 
planned and made preparations to 
rebuild their city in houses of only 
one floor, and upon the summit of 
the mountain, where they would be 
less exposed than on the slope to the 
effects of future earthquakes, and to 
the mal-aria from the stagnant lake 
in the plain. 
Scilla, October, 1786. 

Yesterday I quitted Seminara for 
Bagnara, deviating from the direct 
road to visit the plain of Terra Nova, 
upon and near which the earthquake 
had exerted its greatest force. The 
fertility of this plain, and the variety 
of its produce, are truly wonderful, 
but intermingled with scenes of de- 
vastation so wild and horrible, that 
I gazed around me in astonishment. 
Oppido, one of the largest cities in 
Calabria, is a pile of rubbish, and the 
contiguous district is broken up into 
chaos by newly-formed chasms, by 
the transposition of huge surfaces, 
and the creation of new lakes. The 
destruction of human life in this vi- 
cinity was enormous. Nearly two- 
thirds of the people perished, and in 
compliance with the orders issued 
from Naples to burn the numerous 
dead, 2000 bodies were burnt at one 
time in Oppido alone. The terrible 
violence of the earthquake in this 
district was proved by the total dis- 
appearance of large buildings, and 
surfaces of soil, swallowed up by 
the yawning earth, which closed im- 
mediately over them. These pheno- 
mena occurred only in the vicinity 
of Oppido, which may be deemed 
the central point from which the 
earthquake diffused its tremendous 
operations. Two of the principal 
inhabitants of this city, Don Marcello 
and Don Dominico Grillo, possessed 
estates in the adjacent district of 
Cannamaria. On these lands stood 
a small house of two floors, three 
small oil-stores, a large magazine 
containing 90 butts, four farm houses, 
and near them a wooden barrack for 
shelter in case of earthquakes ; also, 
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a large building, containing a dwell- 
ing room and a spacious hall for the 
preservation of silkworms, mea- 
suring 120 ‘palms by 48. All these 
buildings have been engulphed, and 
not a vestige of them is discoverable. 
I went to examine the ground, but 
could discern no indication of former 
tenements. Similar phenomena oc- 
curred at Terra Nova, S. Christina, 
and Sinopoli. 

I now began to ascend the moun- 
tains between Seminara and Bagna- 
ra, and ere long the view of Sicily 
burst upon me in all its grandeur. 
In the background appeared the 
smoking summit of Attna; and at 
intermediate distances, the Lipari 
Isles, and the tall cliffs of Calabria; 
a splendid and animating spectacle, 
at which, in strong and high excite- 
ment, I exclaimed, 


© Procul e fluctu Trinacria cernitur 
Etna.” 


Near Bagnara I passed through a 
forest of oaks, called Bosco di So- 
lano, and descended to the sea-shore 
by a precipitous mountain-road. 
Here the beetling crags, of which so 
many fell during the earthquake, 
hang over and menace the passing 
traveller. The fall of these huge 
masses of cliff did enormous injury 
to this district ; destroying the villas 
near Mount Cucuzza, and the beau- 
tiful vineyards and orchards which 
extended from Bagnara to the vicinity 
of Scilla, while many gardens were 
buried by the fall of Gian Greco, a 
mass of cliff extending a mile in 
length. 

I arrived at Bagnara on a day of 
festival, and the mass being just over 
as L entered the town, I had an op- 
portunity to see at once nearly the 
whole population moving in a kind 
of procession. The men came first, 
in blue caps and jackets, their little 
mass books stuck in their waistcoats, 
and each of them carrying on his 
head a basket of rubbish. Here, as 
in other places in Calabria, the clergy, 
pleading poverty, had besought the 
people to thus prove their regard for 
the church. The peasants of Bag- 
nara had consented, and were now 
conveying the rubbish in baskets 
down the mountain. They were all 
well-built handsome men, and the 
women displayed more beauty than 
I had yet seen in Calabria. In the 
apparel of the latter, I observed a de- 
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after so ruinous a calamity. They 
were all attired in silk, with damask 
jackets, profusely adorned with sil- 
ver buttons, and white veils floated 
over their shoulders. This prosper- 
ous condition of the inhabitants is 
explained, however, by the great lo- 
cal advantages of Bagnara, which is 
backed by one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world, and is enabled by 
its port to partake also of the fisheries 
and foreign trade. Here I hired a 
boat, and proceeded along the coast, 
close under its tremendous cliffs, to 
Scilla; not, however, in fear and trem- 
bling, like Ulysses and his compa- 
nions, but on smooth water, and re- 
joicing in the magnificent view of 
Sicily on the right, while before me 
were spread out the bold cliffs of 
Calabria, as far as Cape Cenide, op- 
posite to the Faro of Messina. 

To avoid repetition, I had intend- 
ed to suppress any farther descrip- 
tion of ruined towns and villages, 
until my arrival at Messina; but I 
found at Scilla the traces of novel and 
singular phenomena. The changes 
which had hitherto fallen under my 
observation were produced by revo- 
lutions of the earth and the atmo- 
sphere ; here, however, the heaviest 
calamities were occasioned by the 
sea. On both sides of the towering 
rock of Scilla extends an open level, 
rising but little above the sea, and 
apparently formed by marine depo- 
sit. It is now covered with wooden 
barracks; but before the earthquake 
it was adorned with numerous olive 
trees, and formed a delightful place 
of assemblage and promenade for the 
inhabitants of Scilla. When the con- 
cussion of the fifth of February fright- 
ened them out of their houses, they 
fled with their cattle and portable 
property to this low level on the 
shore ; forgetting in their panic how 
often during former earthquakes the 
sea had rolled over it like a deluge, 
and swept away the unfortunate fu- 
gitives. And such was their own 
melancholy fate on the night of the 
fifth. Twelve hours after the first 
shock, and soon after midnight, the 
inhabitants of Scilla, exhausted with 
the terrors and exertions of the day, 
had fallen asleep amidst their fish- 
ing nets, some on the damp soil, and 
others in their boats, when the earth 
rocked, and a huge mass of cliff was 
torn with dreadful uproar from the 
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contiguous Mount Jaci. The people 
were roused from slumber by the 
loud convulsion ; night and darkness 
increased their dismay, and an uni- 
versal scream of horror raised their 
panic to the highest pitch. With 
beating hearts ‘and fervent prayers 
for succour, the appalled multitude 
waited some moments in dread sus- 
pense, when suddenly a rising mur- 
mur in the sea indicated some ter- 
rible commotion in its waters. The 
awful sound approached, and in an 
instant the raging element, rising 30 
palms above the level of the plain, 
rolled foaming over it, and swept 
away the multitude. Then retreat- 
ing, it left the plain entirely, but soon 
rushed back again with greater vio- 
lence, bringing with it some of the 
people and animals it had carried 
away; then rising higher than be- 
fore, it reached the roofs of the 
houses, threw men and animals into 
trees, and upon the roofs, destroyed 
several buildings, and by thus rapid- 
ly retreating and returning several 
times, brought back many of the in- 
habitants alive, and carried off others 
who a moment before had rejoiced 
in their escape. The water reached 
the roof of the house in which I 
lodged at Scilla, and swept away my 
hostess and her child. She caught 
hold of a plank and clung to it with 
one arm, clasping her child of four 
years old with the other. The re- 
turning wave threw them on the 
beach, where they remained almost 
senseless until the following morn- 
ing, When her husband found them 
struggling in the mud, a considerable 
distance from his house. The num- 
ber of people drowned on the beach 
and in the boats was 1431, accord- 
ing to Vivenzio; and amongst them 
perished the aged and infirm Prince 
of Scilla, who, after passing the great- 
est part of his life in Naples, had re- 
tired, when far advanced in years, to 
his estates. In earlier life, he had 
been a man of great energy and de- 
cision; but when he retired to Scilla 
his faculties were considerably im- 
paired by age, and although he had 
been a cruel and grasping landlord 
to his vassals, his affability, when re- 
siding amongst them, had laid a 
strong hold upon their affections. 
This helpless old man was in his 
castle, built high upon the rock of 
Scilla, when the earth was lifted by 
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the terrible shock of the fifth Fe- 
bruary. He threw himself in con- 
sternation before his crucifix, and 
awaited with tears and prayers what- 
ever might befall him, Although in 
the event of another shock, the fall- 
ing masses of rock would probably 
have crushed him and his castle, he 
would not for a long time consent to 
quit it. The foreboding terrors which 
the aged and imbecile are prone to 
indulge, or some dim reminiscences 
that the level below the town had 
already been fatal to the fugitive in- 
habitants, probably influenced his 
refusal to quit the castle ; after long 
persuasion, however, he was indu- 
ced to accompany a number of his 
vassals to the beach. Stepping into 
a fishing boat, he remained there un- 
til midnight, when the wave rolled 
in, and swept away him and his com- 
panions. This terrible convulsion 
covered the sea with dead, like a 
field of battle, when the strife is 
done. Along the shores of Calabria, 
across to Sicily, and along the coast 
of that island as far as Catania, the 
surface was strewed with corpses, 
and the sea threw up its prey along 
the beach in heaps, of 10, 20, and 50 
bodies. 
These details of the calamities of 
Scilla are chiefly from the work of 
Vivenzio; but I heard many similar 
accounts from the inhabitants, some 
of whom had been thrown into trees 
and upon house-roofs by the moun- 
tain-wave; others had their limbs 
fractured, and waited the arrival of 
morning in indescribable anxiety and 
torture, while some were entangled 
in the fishing-nets, and were carried 
away and thrown back again by the 
sea three or four times. It was ob- 
served that, with few exceptions, 
yregnant women experienced no in- 
jurious consequences to their own 
health from the dreadful panic and 
imminent peril attending this catas- 
trophe. The birth of children was 
accelerated, but safe; the infants, 
however, did not long survive. 
_ Proceeding along the coast from 
Scilla, I passed Cape Cenide, and ar- 
rived at Reggio. This city was also 
destroyed by the earthquake, but se- 
veral new houses were in a forward 
state. The position of Reggio is ad- 
mirable. Ina fine bay, sheltered by 
two promontories; in full view of 
Messina; built in the paradise of 
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Europe, and backed by groves of 
fruit-trees, amongst which abound 


lemon, orange, bergamot, mulberry, 
and olive-trees. On each side of the 
town, numerous country-houses, ex- 
tending along the shore, greatly em- 
bellish the environs. These villas 
have apparently suffered little by the 
earthquake, but although the outer 
walls of most are entire, the interior 
structure yielded to the shock, and 
fell in. 


Messina, October, 1786. 

Every morning at dawn a boat, 
rowed by six or eight men, goes with 
oods and passengers from Scilla to 
essina. The charge to foreign pas- 
sengers is two carlins. The sea re- 
sembles here a gently flowing river, 
and sails are never used save when 
the wind blows strongly. It was still 
so dark when we left Scilla, that the 
Sicilian mountains were not easily 
distinguishable, but each passing mo- 
ment changed the appearance of all 
visible objects, and gradually the day 
dawned over the richest scene on 
earth. The lofty rock of Scilla, 
Cape Cenide, and other promonto- 
ries, the rampart-cliffs, and fruit- 
— of Calabria, although still in 
eep shade, were slowly developed. 
Soon the summits of the Sicilian 
mountains began to glitter in the first 
sunbeams, and the smoking crown of 
Etna was clearly visible. { had seen 
many sublime and beautiful varie- 
ties of landscape scenery, but it had 
never been my good fortune to be- 
hold the golden sun rising over such 
a glorious combination as that which 
was now expanding before me in all 
the fulness of its grandeur. Our boat 
was gently gliding over the clear and 
tranquil waters of the strait, the joy- 
ous rowers accompanied with songs 
the regular fall of the oars, and the 
morning breeze was loaded with 
balmy odours from the scented fruit- 
groves of Calabria. Behind us were 
the charming bay and white villas 
of Reggio, and before us rose the 
roud harbour of Messina; while in 
oth the saddening traces of the late 
calamity were still concealed in the 
imperfect light of morning. Between 
the mountains which rise behind 
Reggio and Messina, I saw the va- 
pours ascending as if drawn up by 
the approaching sun; the cool morn- 
ing breezes accelerated their pro- 
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gress, and made them curl and roll 
into fantastic shapes, through which 
the sunbeams broke at intervals, 
These vapours were in constant mo- 
tion, and, when more dense than I 
beheld them, they exhibit the ap- 
pearance called Fata Morgana by the 
people of Messina, who see, or fancy 
they see, in them palaces and moving 
objects, and all the wonders of en- 
chantment. I could distinguish no- 
thing but exhalations curling in the 
wind, and dispersing slowly, because 
hemmed in by contiguous mountains. 
They diffused, however, fine atmo- 
spheric changes over the landscape, 
which was now lighted up by the 
sun, and displayed a glowing and ra- 
—. succession of beautiful scenery. 
y gaze was long fascinated by the 
sunbeams gilding the crown of A®tna, 
above which the expanded mass of 
smoke hung like a canopy, and glit- 
tered like silver in the brilliant light. 
The two opposite shores now exhi- 
bited a magnificent contrast of light 
and shade. The coast of Sicily, 
glowing with sunny splendour, re- 
ected its bright radiance over half 
the waters of the strait, while the 
tall cliffs of Calabria, behind which 
the sun was rising, were still in deep 
gloom, and threw their dark shadows 
across the other half of the strait. 
Westward the open sea displayed its 
broad imposing volume; and, as I 
continued to gaze around me, I dis- 
covered at every turn new combina- 
tions of beauty and grandeur, to 
which no language could do justice. 
The distance from Scilla to Cape 
Peloro, now Cape del Faro, is only 
two Italian miles, and between Cape 
Cenide in Calabria and Cape del Fa- 
ro the strait is still narrower, which 
may account for the mistake of Han- 
nibal, when, on his flight from Lu- 
cania to Africa, he could from a dis- 
tance discover no passage between 
Italy and Sicily, and believed them to 
be undivided. Proceeding to the 
southward, we passed the now tran- 
quil whirlpool of Charibdis, and, af- 
ter a voyage of sixteen miles, reach- 
ed the noble harbour of Messina. 
Before the terrible convulsions of 
February and March, 1783, Messina 
had attained a state of high prospe- 
rity, when the earthquake rolled un- 
der land and sea from its central 
point in Calabria, and in an instant 
the lowest part of the city was de- 
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stroyed. Heart-rending were the 
details communicated to me by ma- 
ny individuals, who melted into tears 
as they recalled the loss of relatives 
and friends in this dreadful calami- 
ty. A worthy Sicilian friend accom- 
panied me through the scene of ruin, 
and, as we proceeded, I could ob- 
serve his habitual cheerfulness give 
way to sorrowing regrets, which gra- 
dually rose into an intense and un- 
controllable burst of agony that sur- 
passed all my previous imaginings of 
mental suffering, and from which an 
intelligent tragedian might have bor- 
rowed new and highly dramatic con- 
ceptions of all the intermediate gra- 
dations of human agony. We had 
climbed over many heaps of ruin, 
and my companion had described 
the sufferings of the inhabitants in 
tones of lively interest, but with a 
deportment perfectly tranquil. Gra- 
dually he became excited by his nar- 
rative ; his language more flowing 
and impassioned, and enforced by a 
rising vehemence of look and ges- 
ture. At length we reached a spot 
where the ruins of a house were 
piled up together. At the sight of 
these fragments he stood still, and 
placing his hand upon a large square 
stone which had been rent asunder, 
his look became wild, and he ex- 
claimed several times, “ Is not this a 
mournful spectacle ?” Then burst- 
ing into a passion of tears, he seized 
my hand and said, “ Caro mio ami- 
co! Ecco la mia casa!” “ Here stood 
my dwelling! I was then rich, and 
now I am as poor and destitute as a 
day-labourer! I saved nothing, and 
with difficulty recovered from the 
epidemic fever which followed the 
earthquake.” 

His recollections of that terrible 
night were now vividly awakened ; 
and he described them with such 
vehemence and fire, that I became 
seriously alarmed for his health, and 
led him quickly from the fatal spot. 
This high excitement was followed 
by a reaction, and for some time af- 
ter this explosion of his sorrows he 
was sad, silent, and exhausted; nor 
did he, until the following day, re- 
+e his usual conversible and cheer- 

ul habits. 

All descriptions of Messina before 
the earthquake accord in admiration 
of the splendid Palazzata, or range 
of palaces,{which extended a mile 


along the harbour, and in which a 
noble simplicity of design was blend- 
ed with architectural beauty of the 
highest order. This magnificent pile 
was one of the most distinguished 
works of modern art, and well de- 
served its imposing appellation. The 
architect, who displayed great art in 
the execution of his design, had se- 
lected the finest site in the world— 
the unequalled harbour of Messina— 
but he could not impart to the su- 
perstructure the solidity of the in- 
comparable site, which bade defi- 
ance to the earthquake, and still re- 
mains in undiminished beauty, while 
most of the palaces yielded to the 
first shock of the earthquake, and 
are now a pile of rubbish. The in- 
habitants of Messina say, that the 
Palazzata will be restored to all its 
former magnificence ; but so eternal 
are the delay and languor of the Go- 
vernment, that very many years will 
pass before a stone is laid; and, 
meanwhile, no attempt is made to 
prop the remaining palaces, which 
are gradually falling in, and might 
easily be preserved. A similar de- 
gree of inactivity prevails in the city, 
where no part of the rubbish is yet 
cleared. Churches, palaces, public 
buildings, and private dwellings, are 
still lying as they fell, in intermingled 
masses ; and the extensive and beau- 
tiful streets running parallel with 
the harbour, are utterly abandoned, 
except by the inmates of some 
wretched huts, stuck here and there 
amidst the ruins. The best streets 
are covered more than a foot dee 

with rubbish, sand, and dust, which 
render it almost impossible to pass 
through the city. The inhabitants 
still remain in barracks built upon the 
high ground above Messina, and being 
hardened by long exposure to damp 
and cold, are unwilling to quit these 
wretched dwellings. The destruc- 
tion was not so total here as in many 
towns in Calabria. The lower part 
only of the city was overthrown, 
while most of the houses on higher 
ground remained standing, although 
greatly injured. The sea first gave 
note of an approaching convulsion, 
and for several days before the earth- 
quake, an unusual irregularity was ob- 
served in the ebb and flow of the tide. 
The sea rose furiously at unwonted 
periods, the raging swell threatened 
to surmount the protecting mole and 
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overflow the city, and at times sub- 
sided suddenly into calm. In the 
well-known vortex of Charibdis ap- 
peared a whirling current, so far sur- 
passing any seen in modern times, 
as to realize, in some degree, the ter- 
rible descriptions of the ancient 
poets. The laws of animate, as well 
as inanimate existence, appeared to 
be suspended ; for, amongst other 
tokens of some great revolution be- 
neath the waters of the strait, was 
the appearance of large shoals of 
fishes, and of kinds which, at that 
season, were rarely seen above the 
surface. Before each of the suc- 
ceeding convulsions, these shoals of 
fishes always gave notice of the im- 
pending calamity, and the people, 
well knowing the fatal signal, greet- 
ed them with curses and impreca- 
tions, and awaited in sullen despera- 
tion the coming evil. The roaring 
of the sea was accompanied by a 
deep low muttering in the earth, 
which resembled the subdued roll 
of distant thunder, and continued 
for several days, swelling into loud- 
er volume whenever the sea rose in 
higher surges. These various indi- 
cations continued from the first to 
the fifth of February, when, imme- 
diately after twelve at noon, Messina 
shared the fate of the Calabrian ci- 
ties. The morning had been lower- 
ing and foggy, and at noon the sun 
emitted through the mist a light fee- 
ble and pale as moonshine. There 
Was an oppressive and breathless 
stillness in the air, and in all nature, 
which must have been truly awful. 
It was described to me as conveying 
feelings of horrible and appalling 
suspense, accompanied with an op- 

ressive sense of languor and ex- 
austion. At length, about noon, 
and while all nature appeared to 
pause for the issue, a rattling noise 
was heard, which seemed to come 
over from Calabria. It came gra- 
dually nearer, and, as it approached, 
the sea swelled up in Seite surges, 
Thus awfully and slowly did the 
convulsion roll over from Calabria, 
heaving earth and sea in its appal- 
ling progress ; and when it reached 
the shores of Messina, the harbour- 
mole, which first encountered the 
shock; heaved like a billow, and the 
splendid Pazzalata was in great part 
laid in ruins, Several buildings in 
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various parts of the city were oyer- 
thrown by the concussion, but the 
collective damage occasioned by the 
first shock was comparatively small, 
The earth continued to heave and 
tremble all day with little intermis- 
sion, and the miserable inhabitants 
endured all the tortures of terror 
and suspense. At length arrived the 
night, and with it a terrible aggrava- 
tion of the universal panic. The con- 
vulsion of the elements increased; 
the awful subterraneous rumble 
(called rvombo by the Italians) bel- 
lowed like thunder; the sea raged 
with greater fury ; and the terror ex- 
cited by these phenomena was ag- 
gravated by the cries and groans 
of the impoverished, the despairing, 
the wounded, and the dying. A 
night of horror now ensued, in which 
aterrible concussion destroyed about 
midnight the best-built and largest 
quarter of the city. 

The succeeding shocks of the 7th 
and 13th February, 28th of March, 
and several other days and nights, 
brought down many houses which 
had been previously rent and shaken 
to their foundations; but no later 
shock equalled in violence the terri- 
ble midnight convulsion which oc- 
curred twelve hours after the be- 
ginning of the earthquake; and du- 
ring which, the wall of the citadel, 
twelve feet thick, and hitherto deem- 
ed indestructible, was rent from the 
base to the surface. The condition 
of the inhabitants was truly deplo- 
rable during this long series of con- 
cussions. After the two first de- 
structive shocks they fled to the ad- 
jacent country, and remained seve- 
ral days without shelter from the 
violent and unceasing storms of rain, 
hail, and wind, which accompanied 
the earthquake. There was not a 
sufficiency of wood and tiles to co- 
ver the roofless barracks, and even 
many of the principal inhabitants of 
Messina passed several nights in the 
open air, upon chairs, and holding 
umbrellas over their heads, exposed 
to rain and storm; and, being desti- 
tute of all change of apparel, passed 
several days and nights in their wet 
clothes. . This prolonged exposure 
to the wet and cold occasioned epi- 
demic maladies, which were more 
destructive than the earthquake. 

The number of people destroyed 
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by the different shocks did ‘not ex- 
ceed 1000, of whom nearly the whole 
perished in the first concussion of 
the 5th February, after which very 
few would again enter their dwell- 
ings. The calamities and losses of the 
unfortunate Messinese were greatly 
aggravated by the extensive and fu- 
rious conflagrations which arose from 
the destruction of the city. These 
fires, which raged unceasingly for 
seven days, consumed immense store- 
houses, and the large warehouses of 
the principal merchants ; and the loss 
sustained was estimated at forty mil- 
lions of livres, without including fur- 
niture, jewels, and other valuables. 
But Messina had not yet reached the 
climax of her calamities. The flames 
had consumed every public maga- 
zine and every private store of pro- 
visions. An immediate famine en- 
sued, the consequences of which 
would have been horrible, had not the 
viceroy of Sicily, the intelligent and 
noble-minded Caraccioli, promptly 
exerted himself to stay the hourly- 
growing calamity, until more sub- 
stantial succour could arrive from 
Naples. Another source of pressing 
and immediate distress was the want 
of fresh water. All the best and most 
abundant springs were choked by 
the rubbish ; the public fountains and 
cisterns were empty, and where the 
springs still flowed, they were un- 
approachable without imminent peril 
from the tumbling ruins. The vice- 
roy immediately employed the slaves 
to remove the rubbish from the wells, 
and in a labour still more important 
to the public health. The convulsion 
had so shaken and disturbed the ce- 
metery where the bodies of those 
who had died of the last pestilence 
were interred, that in many places 
the superincumbent soil had given 
way, and the pestilential exhalations 
which arose from these cavities ex- 
cited strong apprehensions of another 
malignant fever. The ground was 
immediately beset with guards, and 
the slaves were employed to fill up 
every hollow, and to cover the whole 
surface with fresh soil. 

Ere long, important relief was ob- 
tained from Naples. The King evin- 
ced a lively feeling of compassion for 
his unfortunate subjects. All taxa- 
tion was immediately suspended : the 
Marchese di Regalmici was invested 
with full authority to relieve the 
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Messinese, and provisions, medicines’ 
money, physicians, and surgeons, 
were dispatched to meet their most 
pressing wants. 

Excepting the destruction of Mes- 
sina, and the small town of Romet- 
ta, Sicily experienced little injury 
from the earthquake. The shocks 
were felt throughout the whole of 
Vall Demona, but the towns in this 
district escaped with trifling damage. 

This convulsion of the earth, sea, 
and air, extended over the whole of 
Calabria Ultra, the south-east part of 
Calabria Citra, and across the sea to 
Messina and its environs. The con- 
cussion was perceptible over great 
part of Sicily, and as far north as Na- 
ples; but the surface over which the 
shocks acted so forcibly as to excite 
intense alarm, did not generally ex- 
ceed 500 square miles in circumfer- 
ence. Vivenzio, however, relates, 
that from the 20th to the 26th of 
March, terrible earthquakes occurred 
in the islands of Zante, Cefalonia, and 
St Maura; and that in the last-men- 
tioned isle several public buildings 
and private dwellings were over- 
thrown, and destroyed many people. 

My object is to detail effects caer 
than causes; but, after close obser- 
vation and comparison of the con- 
cussions and workings of Mount 
Vesuvius, and of the phenomena at- 
tending the earthquakes in Calabria, 
I must briefly state my belief that 
voleanoes and earthquakes are sim- 
ply various effects of the same che- 
mical process ; and that their pheno- 
mena, which bear a striking resem- 
blance, are produced by the agency 
of subterraneous fire, modified pro- 
bably by the different depths of the 
moving power, and the different na- 
ture of the superincumbent strata. 
The frequent and destructive earth- 
quakes in Calabria, (of which twen- 
ty-eight are recorded between 1602 
and 1783, besides many slighter in- 
termediate shocks, ) I attribute to the 
existence of a volcano, without an 
immediate crater, but in obvious 
sympathy and occasionally relieved 
by subterraneous communications, 
with the contiguous volcanoes of 
Etna and Stromboli—tranquil when 
they are in action, but accumulating 
its powers when they are dormant ; 
and then uplifting the shell of the 
globe, and riving into fissures and 
chasms, through which are emitted 
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elastic vapours and fluids. These 
convulsions are preceded and aceom- 
panied, like the eruptions of Vesu- 
vius, with the subterraneous noise 
resembling loud thunder. I discover- 
ed also in Calabria traces of sulphur 
and ambra (grey amber) in those 
places where water had rushed 
through the yawning surface; but, 
on the other hand, after vigilant exa- 
mination, I could nowhere discover 
any appearance of lava; and I am 
convinced that Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s assertion of the existence of 
lava at Pizzo is erroneous, and found- 
ed upon superficial investigation. 
My opinion in this respect is sup- 
ported by the high authority of the 
Chevalier Dolomieu, from whose able 
and interesting “ Memoires sur les 
Tremblements de Terre,&c.,” I quote 
the following paragraph. 

“La ville de Pizzo est batie sur 
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un rocher, qui est enveloppé dans sa 
partie extérieure par une aglutina- 
tion de sable calcaire et quartzeux, 
melé de corps marins. Cette espece 
de conerétion est adhérente ad’ autres 
rochers schisteux de la méme mon- 
tagne. Elle se recouvre par le con- 
cours de Phumidité d’une espéce de 
croute ou mousse noirfitre, qui a 
trompé )’oeil de Mr le Chev. Hamil- 
ton; il a ecru y voir un tuf Volca. 
nique.” 

he above mentioned Memoirs of 
Dolomieu have, in many respects, 
gratified me more than any other at- 
tempt to explain the moving power 
of earthquakes. 

His conjectures are always inge- 
nious ; and are better supported by 
the evidence of facts and coinciden- 
ces, than any hypothesis hitherto sug. 
gested, 





AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND THE WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Part IV. 


Ler me now proceed to the second 
part of my subject, and endeavour 
to shew, that in proportion as Words- 
worth has been over-estimated by 
his too ardent admirers, he has been 
underrated by those, who have had 
neither opportunity nor desire to in- 
vestigate his claims to public notice. 
This will be a pleasant task, for | 
shall have to recall passages from 
which I have Fe oo | no ordinary 
degree of gratification, and which, I 
hope, will impart somewhat of the 
same feeling to my reader. At the 
same time, I fear lest my method of 
defence should seem, when con- 
trasted with my manner of conduct- 
ing the impeachment, languid and 
inartificial. My previous plan for- 
bids me to shew forth the beauties 
of Wordsworth in an argumentative 
and methodical way; for all the 
former part of my essay tends to 
prove that Wordsworth is systema- 
tically wrong—how then, without 
legal ambidexterity, can I undertake 
to prove that he is systematically 
right? As I have maintained that 
Wordsworth has never produced a 
= and consistent whole, and that 
1is fine thoughts lie scattered through- 
out his writings, | must necessarily 





display his merits rather by quotation 
than by argument: thus, I lay my- 
self open to the charge of expending 
my powers in censure, and of ren- 
dering the work of praise a mere af- 
fair of the scissors. However, I am 
encouraged by the reflection that, 
with a large mass of readers, the 
course which I am about to pursue, 
will be the most certain of attaining 
its end. Wordsworth is not gene- 
rally admired, only because he is not 
generally known. To adduce a case 
in point—I had frequently endea- 
voured to persuade some friends 
that Wordsworth was an author of 
great merit. Like many other per- 
sons, they entrenched themselves be- 
hind a settled conviction of his in- 
anity and childishness. Read him 
they would not: admire him they 
were very certain they could not. 
Reader, do not smile! De te fabula 
narratur. Did you never condenma 
cause (perhaps Wordsworth’s cause ) 
unheard ? At length, after the con- 
troversy had died away, I betook 
myself to quoting from his works, 
without bringing forward the an- 
thor’s name. “ What an exquisite 
piece of poetry!” exclaimed one of 
my candid friends, after I had finished 
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reciting Wordsworth’s sonnet com- 
posed on Westminster Bridge; “ Is 
it not by some great writer? I scarce- 
ly know any one living whom I con- 
sider worthy to have. composed it.” 
I repeated Lucy Gray—“ What pa- 
thos!” Laodamia—‘“W hat grandeur!” 
“These poems are by Wordsworth,” 
at length I said; “ and, now that you 
know this, I will not allow you to 
recede from one syllable of your 
praise.” Since that day, I have heard 
no more of Wordsworth’s childish- 
ness from my worthy friends. Now, 
although in my present defence of 
Wordsworth I cannot secure the ad- 
vantage of concealing his name, 
which alone excites repugnance in 
so many with whom a name is 
every thing; yet I may possibly 
startle some objectors into acquies- 
cence, by flashing before their eyes 
those passages of dazzling merit, for 
which they never would have search- 
ed in the parent volume, Some per- 
sons may remark, that I have fill- 
ed three Numbers with censures of 
Wordsworth’s writings, and that I 
have only devoted one to his vindi- 
cation. I answer, that blame de- 
mands more particularity than praise. 
A friend, we will suppose, reads me 
a favourite poem. Struck with some 
fine passage, I exclaim, “ How beau- 
tiful!” He does not enquire, “ Why 
do youthink that passage beautiful ?” 
Shortly after, I perhaps exclaim,— 
“That is bad, or faulty.” Immedi- 
ately follows the question, “ Why 
do you think that faulty? Give me 
your reasons.” Thus, having cen- 
sured certain parts of the Writings 
and Theory of Wordsworth, I con- 
sidered myself bound to assign, as 
if in reply to an enquirer, the parti- 
cular causes of my dislike; on the 
other hand, in substantiating Words- 
worth’s claim to admiration, I would 
rather appeal to the feelings of men, 
than endeavour (a hopeless task!) 
to argue my reader into approba- 
tion. To explain my meaning more 
briely—Faults may be detected by 
analysis; beauties are only injured 
by analysis—faults may be argued 
upon; beauties must be felt. On 
these accounts, I consider that the 
best refutation of all poetical ca- 
lumnies against Wordsworth’s wri- 
tings, is to be found in the writings 
themselves, I would simply address 
a non-admirer of the poet with the 
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well-known entreaty—* Strike, but 
hear!” Abuse Wordsworth as much 
as you think fit, but in fairness, lis- 
ten to so much of his compositions 
as after ages will purify from the 
dross that surrounds them, and will 
collect into one body of worth and 
splendour. Then give your verdict 
—and continue to abuse him, if you. 
can. Let me hope, then, that in 
laying before my readers some of 
Wardowseta's best things, without 
many comments of my own, I am 
doing him all possible Juatice. Hap- 
ly the large number of persons who 
have hitherto decided upon our au- 
thor from hearsay, may find that 
they have all this time been fighting 
with ashadowy Wordsworth of their 
own creation. Haply the passages, 
which I shall bring before them, will 
strike their minds with all the charms 
of novelty, as well as of poetical 
beauty. 

It will be my endeavour to prove, 
by appropriate extracts from Words- 
worth’s poems, that he has display- 
ed great powers of description, in 
the first place, of external nature ; 
secondly, of nature as connected 
with some internal passion, or mo- 
ral thought, in the heart and mind of 
man; thirdly, of human appearance, 
as indicative of human character, or 
varieties of feeling. I shall also at- 
tempt to shew, that he has manifest- 
ed an ability to move the affections 
by means of simple pathos—that he 
has occasionally attained a chaste 
and classical dignity—that he has 
successfully illustrated religious and 
moral truths; and, finally, that he 
has brought the sonnet—that diffi- 
cult vehicle of poetic inspiration— 
to its highest possible pitch of ex- 
cellence. 

In description of natural scenery, 
Wordsworth is almost always good. 
Like Antzus, he is strong whenever 
he touches his native earth. If, in 
his best poems, we too often find 
something to condemn, let us re- 
member, that even in his worst, we 
frequently stumble upon passages 
of unexpected beauty—passages of 
pure and masterly description. In 
spite of the self-riveted chains of 
his theory, the poet will break forth 
throughout Wordsworth’s writings, 
and falsify his own dogmas as tri- 
umphantly, as one who wishes to re- 
fute them could desire. Even from 
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the dulaess of a Thanksgiving Ode, 
sparkles, of living poetry shine out. 

fhenever Wordsworth breaks into 
description, he leaves prose far be- 
hind. For instance— 


*¢ The stillness of these frosty plains, 
Their utter stilIness, and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits, white with 

snow, 
(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 
Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below, ) 
Do with the service of this day accord.” 


The above lines are calculated, I 

may safely affirm, to imbue the mind 
with the very feeling of a calm and 
tenderly bright winter’s day. To use 
a strong metaphor, Silence speaks in 
them. The allusion to by-gone tem- 
pests is a touch from a master’s hand. 
it heightens without disturbing the 
universal repose, and connects the 
troublous soul of man with the serene 
aspect of nature—the memory of the 
past, with the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent—earth with heaven, in a very 
happy and beautiful manner. A pri- 
ori, it might be supposed that a man 
who, like Wordsworth, possessing a 
poet's keen perceptions, has passed 
all his life amidst the grandeur of a 
mountainous country, should pour 
upon his page all the changeful hues 
ot clouds and vapours; and should 
inform his verse with the “ unde- 
scribed sounds” of earth, air, and wa- 
ter. Nor, if we open Wordsworth’s 
volumes, will the expectation be dis- 
appointed. I do not know any author 
who has made a happier use of the 
grand phenomena of Nature. His little 
work oy. the scenery of the English 
Lakes, although writtenin prose,may 
be mentioned as being the true pro- 
duction of a poet. It ought to be- 
come the manual of the poet, and, I 
may add, of the painter, who is study- 
ing Nature in her own domain. This 
work,is remarkable, if it were only 
asa monument of the superiority of 
imagination over Science, Here is a 
man, who has neyer inseribed him- 
self, amongst the members. of the 
Royal, Academy, yet who, by mere 
force of genius, by that intuitive pe- 
netration, which “ looks all Nature 
-through,” writes like a painter, com- 
poses, pictures, and throws out sug- 
gestions, to originate which. our 
/would-be Claudes and Poussins are 
_ totally, incapable. 
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It is a remarkable. circumstance 
that our great descriptive poets have 
seldom, ventured upon a particular 
delineation of mountain scenery, and 
its accompanying phenomena. Mil- 
ton’s description of Paradise is likea 
picture skilfully composed from the 
choicest, parts of individual sketehes, 
It is truth arranged by fiction. Thom- 
son (although born in a land.of mist 
and mountains) seems to alternate, 
in his Seasons, between gorgeous 
but vague representations of foreign 
climes, and faithful transcripts of 
England’s milder scenery. He ap- 
pears more pleased 
** To taste the smell of dairy, and ascend 
Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains,” 
than to climb the painful steeps ofa 
Scottish mountain. He exclaims, in- 
deed, “ To me be Nature’s volume 
wide displayed !”—but for what pur- 
pose ?—“ Some easy passage raptu- 
red to translate.” His finest poem, 
—the enchanting “ Castle of Indo- 
lence”—in the composition of which 
the mantle of Spenser seems to have 
descended upon the bard—is a land 
of dreams, shadowed by unearthly 
groves, illuminated by unearthly 
light. After Thomson, came Cowper, 
who, even more than Thomson, may 
be pronounced to have adhered to 
real English landscape-painting. 1 
do not mention this predilection for 
Nature’s common form as a defect 
in either of the above-named poets. 
On the contrary, I conceive that, by 
their choice of well-known objects, 
they secured for themselves a more 
extensive sympathy than they could 
have commanded, had they delineated 
those features of Nature, which are 
not (to use a beautiful expression of 
Sir Thomas Brown) “ expansed un- 
to the eyes of all.” But the reader 
will perceive the wide dominion, 
which their timidity or their policy 
has left unconquered—unappropria- 
ted, and, as it were, ail to the 
grasp of such a man as Wordsworth, 
who not only was born, but has resi- 
ded amongst rocks, lakes, and moun- 
tains, (thus uniting the force of habit 
to that of early association, ) and who 

ossesses the heart, the eye, andthe 
iand of apoet, On thisground Words- 
worth may take a lofty and command- 
ing Station. When I reflect that to 
him both the present and the future 
time are and will be indebted for the 
most. accurate and noble embodying 
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of Nature’s' grandest forms, I am dis- 

oxed to retract my former assertion, 
that Wordsworth has done nothing 
more than has been done by others. 
He is not the first descriptive poet, 
but, it must be confessed, that he is 
the first descriptive’ poet of his order. 
He has given “a local habitation and 
aname”’ to the subtle essences of the 
elements ; he has given ‘a voice to 
storms and torrents. The Execur- 
sion is full of such wild determined 
forms as Salvator Rosa loved to flin® 
together,—of such ealm or such tem- 
pestuous skies as Gaspar Poussin 
dared to tranfer to canvass. As an 
exainple, I select a passage which 
appears to me a triumphant proof of 
the powers of language, when wield- 
ed by a powerful mind, 





“ A step, 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 

Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view 

Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul! 
* * * * 


The Appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous 
depth, 

Far sinking into splendour, without end. 

Fabric it seem’d of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace high 

Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed ; there, tower's begirt 

With battlements, that on their restless 
fronts 

Bere stars—illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been 
wrought 

Upen the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified; on them and on the coves, 

And mountain-steepsand summits, where- 
unto 

The vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerwlean sky.” 

Excursion. 


We might perhaps search in vain 
throughout the whole compass of 
English poetry, for another example 
of “ words tinged with so many co- 
Yet Wordsworth exclaims, 
inmediately after bringing this stri- 
king spectacle so suceessfully before 
the imagination of the reader, 


** Oh’twas.an unimaginable sight |” 
So far will a true poet’s feeling tran- 


scend his own most burning lan- 
guage. I have before hinted, that 


Wordsworth has not only presented 
the hues of Nature ‘to the eye, but 
has also imitated her harmonies to 
the ear. Of this, also, I will adduce 
an instance. 
** Astounded in the mountain gap 
By peals of thunder, clap on clap, 
And many a terror-striking flash, 
And somewhere, as it seems, a crash 
Among the rocks ; with weight of rain, 
And sullen motions, long and slow, 
That to a dreary distance go— 
Till, breaking in upon the dying strain, 
A rending o’er his head begins the fray 
again.” 
Waggoner. 


Surely the four lines marked by 
the Italic character would alone be 
sufficient to decide the question, whe- 
ther such a grace as Imitative Har- 
mony really exists. I own that it is 
difficult to determine how much of 
the effect upon the mind depends 
upon the meaning associated with 
the words; but let it be remember- 
ed, that words designative of sound, 
have naturally derived their birth 
from an attempt—in the infancy of 
language—actually to imitate the 
sounds of which they are symbolical. 
After God’s own language—the He- 
brew—and the affluent Greek, there 
is probably no tongue so rich in imi- 
tative harmonies as our own. Where- 
ever its native texture breaks boldly 
forth through the foreign fripperies 
with which it is overlaid, it possesses 
all the strength of elemental Nature. 
Our climate, our insular situation, 
the character of our earliest conquer- 
ors, may, in some degree, account for 
this. We should naturally expect, 
that the land of ocean and of storm 
would engender a more sinewy' lan- 
guage than the sunny plains of France. 

et any person, with a true ear, ob- 
serve the difference between the two 
words snow and rain. The hushing 
sound of the sibilant, in the first, fol- 
lowed by the soft liquid, and by the 
round full vowel, is not less’ indica- 
tive of the still descent of snow, than 
the harsher liquid and vowel, in ‘the 
second, are of the falling shower: [ 
fear that I shail be considered: fanci- 
ful, yet'T cannot help remarking that 
the letter J?, the -setnd! of which, 
when lengthened out, is so expréss- 
ive of thé mutmur of’ streats ‘and 
brooks, is generally to be found in 
words relating to the element of wa- 
ter, and in such combinations as, ei- 
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ther single or reduplicated, suit pre- 
cisely its different modifications. The 
words “ long” and “ slow” are, if pro- 
nounced in a natural manner, actual- 
ly of a longer time than the words 
short and quick. There is a drag up- 
on the nasal Wand G; there is a pro- 
tracted effect in the vowel followed 
by a double vowel, in the two first 
words, not to be found in the two 
last. To speak musically, the former 
might be noted down in semibreves, 
the latter in erotchets. I forbear to 
say more on the intimate connexion 
between language and the sounds or 
ideas of which it is symbolical, since 
the subject is extensive and import- 
ant enough to demand a separate dis- 
sertation. Thus much, however, in 
illustration of Wordsworth’s beauti- 
ful lines, wherein the sound is so 
true an echo to the sense, I trust, 
will not be thought irrelevant. So 
replete are Wordsworth’s works with 
passages of fine or of pleasing de- 
scription, that it is difficult to parti- 
cularize a few, and impossible to 
name them all. I must, therefore, 
confine myself to pointing out those 
which appear to me more especially 
to display an intimate acquaintance 
with Nature, and a graphic fidelity 
in representing her varieties. In the 
Waggoner, a description of early 
morning, beginning— 


** See Skiddaw’s top with rosy light 
Is touch’d,” 


would, I believe, have been as often 
quoted with enthusiasm as Walter 
Scott’s moonlight picture of Melrose 
Abbey, had it been found amongst 
the minstrelsy of the great Northern 
Magician. How fresh and vigorous 
is the following couplet— 

* Thence look thou forth o’er wood and 

lawn, 


Hour with the frost-like dews of dawn.” 


How admirably the poet has placed 
in the landscape, by a single touch, 


“* The ruin’d towers of Threlkeld Hall, 
Lurking in a double shade, 
By trees and lingering twilight made!” 


A fragment, entitled a Night-Piece, 
amongst the minor poems, deserves 
notice. It is a fragment, as carefully 
finished as one of Raphael’s heads 
from the life, intended to be intro- 


duced into a larger picture, and per- 
haps more beautif 


by itself, than 


when forming a portion of other 
beauties. In reading it, we seem ac- 
tually to behold 

“ The continuous cloud of texture close, 
Heavyand wan, all whiten’d by the moon;” 


and, like the traveller on his lone. 
some journey, we are startled by the 
sudden gleam of light, by which the 


clouds are split asunder. We look 

up and behold 

* The clear Moon and the glory of the 
Heavens.” 


In what follows, there is a fine poeti- 

cal touch—a sort of mysterious beau- 

ty— 

There in a black, blue vault she sails 
along, 

Follow’d by multitudes of stars, that, small, 

And sharp, and bright, along the darkabyss 

Drive as she drives ;—how fast they wheel 
away, 

Yet vanish not! The wind is in the tree, 

But they are silent.” 


Hitherto I have confined myself to 
—_ of almost pure description. 

ut Wordsworth occasionally com- 
bines very beautiful feelings with 
beautiful imagery, and interprets Na- 
ture’s meanings with the initiated 
knowledge of one who, to use his 
own expression, is endowed with 
“ the vision and the faculty divine,” 
In other words, he has (as I under- 
took, in the second place, to prove) 
successfully exhibited “ Nature in 
connexion with some internal passion, 
or moral thought, in the heart and 
mind of man.” The passage, which 
I am about to adduce, in testimony 
of this, is, as an extract, long; but if 
any one should fee/ that it is long, I 
may say, with Beattie, “ He need not 
woo the Muse—he is her scorn.” I 
should be most unjust to the poet 
were I not to give the passage en- 
tire :— 
“* Has not the Soul, the being of your life, 
Received a shock of awful consciousness, 
In some calm season, when these lofty 

rocks, 
At night’s approach, bring down th’ un- 
clouded sky 

To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 
A temple framing of dimensions vast, 
And yet not too enormous for the sound 
Of human anthems—choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony, 
To glorify th’ Eternal! What if these 
Did never break the stillness that prevails 
Here, if the solemn nightingale be mute, 
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And the soft woodlark here did never 
chant 

Her vespers, Nature fails not to provide 

Impulse and utterance. The whispering 
air 

Sends inspiration from the shadowy 
heights, 

And blind recesses of the cavern’d rocks ; 

The little rills and waters numberless, 

Inaudible by daylight, blend their netes 

With the loud streams; and often, at the 
hour 

When issue forth the first pale stars, is 
heard, 

Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One voice—the solitary Raven, flying 

Athwart the concave of the dark-blue 
dome, 

Unseen, perchance above the power of 
sight— 

An iron knell! With echoes from afar, 

Faint, and still fainter.” 

Excursion. 


To those who are acquainted with 
the phenomena of mountainous coun- 
tries, I need not point out the exqui- 
site fitness of every component part 
of the above description. But to 
those who have never dwelt amongst 
rocks and waters, I may observe, 
that, in all its accompaniments, there 
is a peculiar truth and beauty, which 
can scarcely be appreciated by the 
inhabitants of lowlier regions, how- 
ever they may enter into the feel- 
ings with which the description is 
connected. The soul of any reflee- 
tive being may, indeed, receive “a 
shock of awful consciousness” from 
the contemplation of the unclouded 
heavens; but the walls of the tem- 
ple are wanting—those walls which, 
as if endued with silent life, are so 
finely said by the poet to bring down 
the sky to rest, as if with love, upon 
their glorious summits. The weaving 
in of the evening shades has com- 
pletely this effect. The outlines of 
the mountains do not so much ap- 
pear to soar into the clear-obscure, 
as to attract the clear-obscure to- 
wards themselves. Again, there is a 
peculiar propriety in the accompany- 
ing melodies with which the poet 
has enriched his scenery. Amongst 
mountains, the hush of evening draws 
forth the sound of the smaller water- 
falls in a wonderful and almost un- 
accountable manner. By night I have 
seemed to hear fifty streams, the 
voices of which I never could distin- 
guish during the stillest day, even in 


places remote from that confused 
murmur of human existence, which 
might be supposed to have its share 
in deadening tones so delicate. Per- 
haps the dewy freshness of the night 
air may be a fitter medium for sound ; 
but certain it is, that I have been 
able to divide from each other the 
notes ef the various streams, amidst 
the general concert, (united yet dis- 
tinct) as one would distinguish be- 
tween voice and voice in a chorus 
of birds. The “ iron knell” is more 
finely characteristic of the raven’s 
note than can be conceived by any 
person who has not heard it come 
suddenly upon the ear, in a solitary 
vale, clanging from rock to rock 
with monotonous grandeur. Under 
such circumstances, the effect which 
it produces is positively startlinz. 
No ordinary idea of a raven’s croak 
will assist us in forming a notion of 
it. The “ iron knell” of the poet, 
with all its dim associations, will 
raise the imagination as near to the 
reality as is perhaps possible. In 
fine, the severe rejection of all com- 
mon-place ornament from the above 
passage—of all but that which suits 
the season and the scene—the ap- 
propriate solemnity of the versifica- 
tion, and the sustained loftiness of 
the diction, render the whole de- 
scription consistent and majestic. 

Although I consider Wordsworth 
mistaken in so constantly endeavour- 
ing to educe lofty feelings from lowly 
subjects, yet it must be allowed that 
he is occasionally successful in the 
working up of —— unpromi- 
sing materials. A little piece, called 
Nutting, is a pleasing instance of 
this; and he has not only contrived 
to render skating poetical, but has 
made it the basis of some very stri- 
king description, combined with en- 
nobling sensations. He represents 
himself in the sportive vigour of 
youth, together with his companions, 
engaged in this sport :— 


** All shod with steel, 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase, 
And woodland pleasures.” 


What follows is extremely beauti- 
ful -— 

© With the din 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees, and every icy crag, 
Tinkled like iron; while the distant hills 
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Into’ the tumult: sent an clien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed 5, while the 


stars i 
Eastward were sparkling lear, and -in 
the west 


The orange sky of evening died away.” 


The lines distinguished. by italics 
yossess a grace similar to that. which 
| pointed out in a previous quotation. 
As there the memory of “ storms 
gone by” endeared still more the 
present tranquillity of nature, so here 
the “alien sound of melancholy” en- 
hances joy by a thought of sorrow. 
We are strange beings: we love to 
be reminded of our mortal state even 
in the midst of our desires to forget 
it: We pursue pleasure, but we are 
ever looking back upon pain: We 
would fain prolong the banquet of 
life, yet we place a skull in the midst 
of its festal flowers. And why? Be- 
cause ours is a twofold life—the 
union of mortal with immortal. We 
covet happiness by the very consti- 
tution of our nature: we find earthly 
happiness insufficient—we turn back 
to the more majestic form of sorrow. 
We court the transitory, but seek 
the permanent. On this account it 
is, that whatever addresses us as man, 
and at the same time makes us feel 
that we are more than man, has the 
greatest power over our passions. 
Shakspeare well knew that mirth is 
a more affecting thing than grief, or 
rather, that mirth is the very avenue 
to grief. Again, the affections are 
more readily called into play by a 
mixture of mirth and melancholy, 
because such a mixture does actual- 
ly more resemble human life, with 
which our affections are entwined, 
than a mere transcript of one to 
the exclusion of the other. One 
brief note coming from the depths 
of sorrow upon the light strains of 
pleasure, unlocks our tears more 
quickly than the most solemn invo- 
cation to woe. Although Words- 
worth does not precisely, like Shak- 
= mags make us weep with a witti- 
cism, yet no author is more happy 
‘than himself in heightening his sub- 
ject by a hint, a suggestion, by the 
shadow of a'cloud, which eauses us 
to look up to the cloud itself. He 
gives the picture life without marring 
its repose. | He does not present us 
with a ‘description of external-nature 
alone, because he knows that exter- 
jial nature chiefly addresses the ima- 
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gination, that calm yet radiant power 
from which “ the dangerous passions 
keep aloof.’ There was once a long 
controversy between the respective 
effects of art and nature. The two 
should never have been disjoined. 
Art is not felt as art, but as leadine 
us back to. man and nature. The 
world is the habitation of man. View- 
ed merely asa stupendous effort of 
creative power, it is elevating : view- 
ed as our own home, it is touching 
—for its meaning and its purpose are 
before us. Look over a vast ex- 
panse of country: Is it the mere 
sight which fills the eyes with tears ? 
Unconsciously the thought occurs, 
upon how many human hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, we gaze in 
ignorance! Every little column of 
smoke, pointing out the habitation 
of man, may be the index to a scene 
of suffering, or of delight, may guide 
the eye to the arena of a struggle, 
which demons and angels watch in 
emulous anxiety. Yonder old tower, 
how eloquently it speaks of mortal 
grandeur and decay! Yonder ship, 
how it brings even the mighty ocean 
within the sphere of humanity! 
Should the prospect be over a deso- 
late region, “ empty of all shape of 
life,” the source of its effect, upon 
our feelings is, under a different mo- 
dification, still the same—man—for 
ever, man. We are affected by the 
thought that man is not there—there, 
where he ought to be. In the first 
case, we looked upon him in con- 
nexion with his birth-right—now, we 
gaze upon the inheritance without 
the heir. The veriest anchorite that 
ever raved about solitude, owes the 
force of his appeal to the existence 
of the world which he deprecates. 
But I have detained my reader too 
long from the conclusion of Words- 
worth’s lines upon skating. As its 
own beauty will speak for itself, I 
will give the rest of the poem with- 
out further remark; merely premi- 
sing—for the benefit of Southrons— 
that the ice of lakes, which are fed 
by pure mouniain streams, is a very 
different thing to the ice of the Ser- 
pentine River. It is, without a strong 
metaphor, a crystal pavement, capa- 
ble of reflecting the stars as truly 
as did the unfrozen waters. So tran- 
spicuous is ice of this nature, that it 
is somewhat awful to move over its 
untried surface, beneath which the 
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eye can descend into strange depths 
and oozy hollows. 


“ Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideways, leaving the tumultuous 
throng, 

To cross the bright reflection of a star, 

Image that, dying still before mé, gleam'd 

Upon the glassy plain : and often-times 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks’ on either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, 
spinning still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 

Stopp’d short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 

Wheel’d by me, ev’n as if the earth had 
roll'd, 

With visible motion, her diurnal round ! 

Behind me did they stretch insolemntrain, 

Feebler and feebler; and I stood and 
watch’d 

Till all was tranquil as a summer sea.” 


I now proceed to shew that Words- 
worth displays power in his portraits 
of human beings. Here also he is 
not a mere describer. The linea- 
ments which he draws, are indica- 
tions of the mind within. Not un- 
frequently he.gives some masterly 
touches, which are to the character 
described, what the hands of a watch 
are to the dial-plate. They tell the 
“ whereabout” of the whole man. 
Indeed, Wordsworth is altogether so 
graphic in his delineations both of 
nature and of human beings, that if I 
did not remember the remark of 
Horace, “ Ut pictura, poesis erit,” I 
should conclude that he had deeply 
studied the art of painting. But the 
truth is, that herein consists the dif- 
ference between the poet and the 
poetaster. While the latter only 
describes either from recollection, 
or from a survey of some object, the 
former paints from an image before 
his mental eye—an image in this 
respect transcending Nature herself, 
imasmuceh as it combines the selectest 
parts of Nature. “ Be desperately 
individual in your studies from na- 
ture,” said a celebrated artist to a 
friend of mine, who wished to excel 
in painting ; “ in your perfect com- 
positions, be as general as you 
please.” The advice, if addressed to 
a poet, would be equally good. He 
must not aim at depicting the forms 
of nature so much as the “ spirit of 
her forms.” Wordsworth, in his 
representation of Peter Bell, has 


admirably exemplified this imagina- 
tive kind of painting. 1 cannot give 
a better specimen of his successful 
efforts in this vein. 


“ Though naturecould not touch his heart 
By lovely forms and placid weather, 
And tender sounds, yet ‘you might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 


A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors; 

In his whole figure and his mien, 

A savage character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors, 


* * * * * 
He had a dark and sidelong walk, 
And long and slouching was his gait ; 
Beneath his looks so bare and bold, 
You might perceive his spirit cold 
Was playing with some inward bait. 


* * * * * 
There was a hardness in his cheek, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face, 
In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky.” 


I would ask those, who are possessed 
with an opinion that Wordsworth is 
a childish writer, if this portrait be 
not sketched with a vigorous hand ? 
Do we not seem actually to look upon 
the lawless wanderer, who, 


‘To all th’ unshaped half-human thoughts 
Which solitary Nature feeds, 
Mid summer storms, or winter’s ice, 
Has join’d whatever vice, 
The cruel city breeds ?” 





Is not the man’s whole history 
written in his countenance ?,, Does 
it not tell tales of nightly plunder, 
and daily debauchery ¢ Does it not 
hint dark secrets of alliances. with 
smugglers on the coast, with gipsies 
on the wold, with chers in the fo- 
rest ? Is it not hard and cruel enough 
to be the tablet of an altar, whereon 
the hope and peace of many a rustic 
beauty has been sacrificed ?, Upon 
that brow has gathered the sweat of 
no honest toil, the swarthy tint of no 
rural labour—there, may be ,even a 
spot of blood. He has been. vith na- 
ture, yet nature has touched, him 
not. Her storms have furrowed his 
face, but have only annealed his 
heart. Can any thought, be more 
striking ? What can represent, more 
forcibly the desperate condition of 
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the man than the idea that nature 

herself has contributed to harden 

him, as the pure soft element of wa- 

ter, dropping through some gloomy 

chasm, sometimes converts to stone 

the substances on which it falls ? 

Let me now place before the reader 

a portrait in quite a different style— 

a Morland after a Salvator—the 

representation of a true English 

ploughboy. 

His joints are stiff ; 

Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the 
knees 

Invests the thriving chur], his legs appear, 

Fellows to those which lustily upheld 

The wooden stools, for everlasting use, 

On which our fathers sate. And mark 
his brow ! 

Under whose shaggy canopy are set 

Two eyes, not dim, but of a healthy stare ; 

Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and 
strange ; 

Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 

A look or motion of intelligence 

From infant conning of the Christ-cross 
row, 

Or puzzling through a primer, line by 
line, 

Till perfect mastery crown the pains at 
last.” Excursion. 


There is, in the above lines, a kind 
of forcible humour, which may re- 
mind the reader of Cowper’s manner 
in the Task. The versification is 
good, and gives so much point to the 
thoughts, that it should seem as if 
custom, rather than necessity, had 
caused all satires, from Donne to 
Churchill, to be written in rhyme. 
In deseribing the external indica- 
tions of human passions, the silent 
eloquence of look and gesture, 
Wordsworth is sometimes eminently 
successful. The whole story of 
Margaret, in the Excursion, is a series 
of affecting pictures. Her husband 
had joined a troop of soldiers, and 
she had heard no tidings of him for 
more than a year. The gradual 
doubt respecting his fate, slow] 
sickening into despair, is then 
through all its ‘gradations, with a 
most skilful pencil. By degrees her 
garden and cottage, which used to 
display all the pride of neatness, 
“ bespeak a sleepy hand of negli- 
gence,” and at length fall into decay 
and ruin The mourner’s spirit sinks 
into a kindred state of desolation, 
and yet she cannot rest. Her des- 


pair is even without the comfort of 
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its usual apathy. The irritation al- 
ways kept up by the remains of sus- 
pense—by the absence of all tidings, 
and the consequent impossibility of 
utter certainty—gives a restlessness 
to her mind, and to the movements 
of her body. If she sees a soldier 
pass, her cheek still flushes, and her 
step involuntarily bears her from the 
cottage door. Even her child 


® Had from its mother caught the trick 
of grief, 
And sigh’d amidst its playthings.” 


A state more miserable can scarcely 
be conceived. As a contemporary 
poet has observed, 


——** What can match the sickness of 
suspense ? 

To act, to suffer, may be nobly great,— 

But nature’s mightiest effort is to wait !” 


In such a condition, the mind ex- 
pends its force upon itself. Its ener- 
gies fall back upon the heart like 
arrows sent towards heaven. No- 
thing is known, therefore nothing 
can be combated. Nothing is to be 
done, but every thing is to be feared. 
Here, the human imagination is un- 
veiled in its most terrible aspect— 
here its endless, boundless, indes- 
tructible powers find their full scope. 
Conjecture cannot exhaust it, Possi- 
bility cannot confine it. | Words- 
worth has given to the world perhaps 
the finest picture extant of a being, 
whose thoughts thus beat themselves 
against the bars of their prison. The 
following passage can scarcely be 
read with an unmoved heart: 
“ Yes, it would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her ; evermore 
Her eyelids droop’d, her eyes were down- 
wards cast ; 
And, when she at her table gave me food, 
She did not look at me. 
low, 
Her body was subdued. In every act, 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appear'd 
The careless stillness of a thinking mind, 
Self-occupied, to which all outward things 
Are like an idle matter. Still she sigh’d, 
But yet no motion of the breast was seen, 
No heaving of the heart. While by the 
fire 
We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 
I knew not how, and hardly whence they 
came.” Excursion. 
The power which Wordsworth has 
shewn in the foregeing description, 
to move the softer affections, leads 
me to the next branch of my subject/ 


Her voice was 
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1 would prove that simple pathos is 
an attribute of Wordsworth’s muse. 
It has been remarked. that--authors 
never esteem their productions ac- 
cording to their real degrees of me- 
rit. Wordsworth is a singular in- 
stance of the truth of this observa- 
tion. He has pointed out the Idiot 
Boy and Goody Blake to the reader's 
notice, but has omitted altogether 
the mention of some pieces, which 
more nearly than any thing he ever 
wrote exemplify the best parts of 
his own theory. Occasionally he has 
quaffed from the very Hippocrene of 
Nature, and has displayed the pure 
and simple effects of real inspiration. 
I would adduce, as an example of 
this, “ The Complaint of a Forsaken 
Indian Woman.” I must premise, 
that, when the wandering tribes of 
North America, in the migrations 
consequent upon their wild and pre- 
carious mode of existence, pass from 
one region to another, a cruel neces- 
sity obliges them to leave behind any 
of their comrades, who, from sick- 
ness or a failure of strength, shall 
fall by the way. In those desolate 
tracts, to delay their own progress 
on the sufferer’s account, would en- 
danger the lives of the whole com- 
munity ; and often the poor creature, 
who endures all the tortures of a 
forced march, will voluntarily re- 
quest to be left to the milder hand 
of death. The last offices which the 
tribe render to their deserted com- 
panions, are to kindle a fire, and 
to leave a supply of water and food 
beside them, with the lingering hope 
that they may yet be able to resume 
their journey. The subject is in it- 
self affecting, and Wordsworth has 
treated it in a very touching manner. 
The dying woman, whose lament 
falls upon the silence of the frozen 
desert, breaks out into speech with 
that sort of impatient horror which 
the utter loneliness and awful ap- 
pearances of that dreadful region 
might be supposed to excite : 

“ Before I see another day, 

Oh let my body die away ! 

In sleep, I hear the northern gleams, 
The stars were mingled with my dreams.” 


The haunting effect of strange wild 
objects upon the enfeebled mind of 
sickness is in the last couplet finely 
conceived. So also is the idea that 
she could have travelled on yet a 
little farther with her companions; 


* Alas! ye might have dragg’d me ont 
Another day, a single ene ! 

Too soon. L yielded to despair— 

Why did ye listen to my prayer ? 

When ye were gone my limbs were stronger.” 


This is beautifully true to nature, It 
is not for her own sake that she clings 
so tenaciously to life and to, human 
fellowship—not on her own account 
does she pray so earnestly for “ an- 
other day—a single one.” She is a 
mother ; and as every fraction of time 
spent with her infantis a heap of gold, 
so every least division of an hour 
a apart from itis a weight of lead. 

ho can read the continuation of 
her complaint without being moved ? 


* My child! they gave thee to another, 

A woman who was not thy mother. 

When from my arms my babe they took, 
Oh me, how strangely did he look ! 
Through his whole body something ran, 
A most strange working did I see ;— 
As if he strove to be a man, 

That he might pull the sledge for me.” 


The first couplet is worth whole 
reams of amplification. The single 
line—* A woman who was not thy 
mother,” is a world of feeling in it- 
self. Thus does a great master find 
the shortest passage to the heart, 
while a mere describer, wandering 
in a labyrinth, never reaches the 
heart at all. The poem concludes 
with a burst of delirious agony—a 
state of mind in which intense desire 
dares possibility : 


“ T'll follow you across the snow ; 
Ye travel heavily and slow ! 

In spite of all my weary pain, 

I'll look upon your tents again !” 


Always, with the exception of Bet- 
ty Foy, Wordsworth has been pe- 
culiarly happy in his delineation of 
the Maternal Passion. Were I not 
afraid to multiply quotations, I should 
dwell more particularly on a small 
»oem entitled “ The Affliction of 
oe, I cannot, however, omit 
the following stanza, since the feel- 
ing which it conveys is capable of 
general application : 


“ Ah little doth. the young one dream, 
When full of play and. childish. cares, 
What power hath evn his wililest: scream 
Heard by, his mother: unawares, 

He knows it net, he cannet guess: 
Years to a mother bring distress, 

But do not make her love the less,” 
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“-But, deat me,” methinks I hear a 
soft voice timidly enquire, “ has Mr 
Wordsworth never written any thing 
about an--another—sort of love ?” 
He has, Madam; and so well as to 
deserve the gratitude of the whole 
female conimunity. While your fa- 
vourite, Lord Byron, has represented 
you as the mere objects of a frantic 
— which I will not name, and 

as luxutiated accordingly in de- 
scriptions of gazelle eyes and hya- 
cinthine locks, Wordsworth has paint- 
ed you with equal purity and warmth. 
Exquisite as are Lord Byron’s stan- 
zas to 'the memory of Thyrza, I fear 
that the lady was no better than she 
should be ; but we can have no doubt 
of the virtue of the loved, lost object, 
whois commemorated in the follow- 
ing lines: 


** She ‘dwelt among th’ untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ; 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave,—and oh 
The difference to me !” 


“ Well now, are those lines really by 
Mr Wordsworth? I declare they are 
very pretty. But do you not think, 
that, ‘ oh, the difference to me!’ is 
a little bit too simple ?’—Not in the 
least. Would you have liked the 
verse better had it been, (if the rhyme 
permitted), “ What pangs my bosom 
rend?” The simplicity of the ex- 
pression matters little if it fulfils the 
purpose of the author; and it is of 
no consequence how common the 
words may be, if they are only the 
surface to a mine of thought. The 
great object. of poetry is, to suggest 
more than she expresses, and espe- 
clally at the close of a strain, she is 
fortunate if she can leave food for re- 
flection. The ‘contrast between the 
careless indifference of the world in 
general, and the intense feeling of the 
_poet who has Jostall that was hisworld, 
is perfectly indicated in the conclu- 
ding ‘stanza; and what more could 
we Wish?’ ‘The last line is the mot- 
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to to a golden casket of once-trea- 
sured hopes and tender memories ;— 
What more could we wish? To pur- 
sue alittle farther the train of thoughts 
which it excites. Wordsworth says, 
in another poem, 


“ You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your loye.” 


This is perfectly true to nature. 
Love not only invests its object with 
imaginary attributes, but actually 
does perceive those which exist, but 
which are not visible to an indifferent 
eye. Friendship possesses some of 
this intuitive discernment. But how 
much is her spiritual perception 
heightened by love! When the reci- 
procal action of the sensual and in- 
tellectual powers produce what may 
be called (almost with propriety) an 
additional sense, the mental glance 
becomes like the sun in heaven, not 
only penetrating all my: teries by its 
light, but calling forth d :rmant facul- 
ties from their slumber by its warmth. 
It was the torch of Love which ani- 
mated the statue of Pygmalion ;—to 
others, perhaps, the statue was but 
marble still. How singular is the 
feeling we experience, when we think 
that the being whom we love is no- 
thing to others, every thing to our- 
selves—that others see daily with in- 
difference the form, whose shadow 
even to behold for a few moments is 
to us happiness unspeakable! 'To the 
world, the object of our love is mere- 
ly a human being—to us, somewhat 
above mortality. This may be an 
image to you, but it is a saint to me, 
says the Catholic. No author has 
expressed this union of earthly with 
divine with greater depth than Words- 
worth. His women are, to use his 
own beautiful language, 


—~“ Creatures not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

And yet are spirits too, and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


Only hear how forcibly he depicts 
the waking from the security into 
which this feeling lulls us, when our 
dreain of unearthly charms is tre- 
mendously broken by the shock of 
Death: 


** A slumber did my spirit seal, 


I had no human fears : 
She seem’d a thing that cotild not feel 
The touch of earthly years, 
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No motion, has she now, no force, 
She neither hears, nor. sees, 

Roll’d round in earth's diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones; and trees.” 
Here, how: much is said, in littlek~ 
how many themes for reflection are 
suggested! That form, which the 
imaginative colouring of real passion 
had invested with immortality, is now 
no more than the inanimate produc- 
tions of Nature. Onee the living 
vehicle of the soul, and almost iden- 
tified with it, in the wondrous mo- 
tions of eye and lip, it is now im- 
movable and impassive as the solid 
rocks! It is a subject too painful to 
dwell upon. Let us revive ourselves 
by the following fresh picture of life 

and loveliness : 


“ She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 

To bea moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair, 

Like Twilight's too her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful Dawn.” 
Who does not see the beautiful girl 
moving in the light of poetry and 
youth; and bringing gladness with 
lier as surely as the morning-star 
leads on the day ? “ Well, I must say,” 
the soft voice replies, “ I had no idea 
that Wordsworth had written such 
sweet things. I shall tell all my friends 
what a poet he is, and shall buy his 
works directly.” 

I should exceed the limits which 
I have prescribed to myself, were I 
to give extracts from any more of 
Wordsworth’s poems, which display 
a pathetic simplicity. The reader 
will do well to peruse, at his own 
leisure, “ The Childless Father ;” 
“ Lucy Gray ;” “ We are Seven ;” 
and the story of “ Ruth.” I think 
that he will not only be struck with 
the lovely thoughts in these poems, 
but with the easy melody of their 
versification. Every word seems 
to fall naturally into its right place, 
and the rhyme appears to be less a 
preparation of art, than a necessary 
consequence of the diction. 

Another characteristic of Words- 
worth’s muse is a certain classical 
dignity. Persons, who are acquaint- 
ed with his works by quotation only, 
or by report, ¢an scarcely be aware 
how often, and how. strikingly, he 
has displayed this, excellence, So 
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much injustice has he.done himself. 
The Laodamia is. known. but by,a few 
—by those alone, who, being gifted 
with a real affection for poetry, have 
attentively studied and searched the 
writings of our, true poets, and have 
formed their own opinions, without 
respect to the popular veice. . They 
have already assigned the Laodamia 
ahighrank amongst poems of a severe 
and intellectual, beauty..; It, is a per- 
fect Bere of statuary, elaborated 
with Phidian -skill, and. its .repese, 
like that of “the statue which en- 
chants the world,” is. the repose of 
life. As the effect of thisfine composi- 
tion depends more upon the grand- 
eur and harmony of the whole, than 
upon the beauty of detached, parts, 
I should only mar the impression 
which it is calculated to produce on 
the mind of the classic reader, ‘by 
presenting him with a specimen of 
its excellence. This would-be to 
exhibit a stone of the temple, in order 
to display the proportions of the 
temple itself. I will rather give en- 
tire the following sonnet, as: an ex- 
ample of the chaste severity of Words- 
worth’s loftier style : 


** Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour ; 

England hath need of thee: She is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower, 

Haye forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish 
men ;— 

Oh raise us up! Return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power ! 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice, whose sound was like 
the sea, 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 

So didst thou travel on life’s commen way 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did Jay.” 


Surely this is great writing, There 
is no affectation, no babyism here. 
The poet has girded his robe about 
him, and has prepared himself for a 
lofty encounter. The portion mark- 
ed by italies is, in, particular, grand, 
from the very simplicity of its thought 
and diction. The most sublime ob- 
jects in nature, are, chosen to illus- 
trate the author’s neble_ ideas ; and, 
in the short. compass of three lines, 
“ ocean, with all its solemn noise,” 
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and the illimitable firmament, are 

resented to the ear andeye. An in 
ferior writer would have dilated up- 
on the thought: Wordsworth knew 
that an inch of gold is better than a 
yard of gold leaf. The conclusion 
of the sonnet conveys, by a few 
touches, the striking picture of a 
majestic mind, unbending towards 
the world, yet reverencing itself ; 
and thus completes the magnificence 
of poetry with the important truth— 
that humility is the basis of moral 

andeur. Wordsworth’s Ode to 

uty may be mentioned as another 
instance of this purity of thought 
and of expression. The following 
stanza is very noble: 


“ Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads.” 


Both as a moral and as a religious 
poet, Wordsworth may take a high 
station, In the latter point of view, 
more especially, his name may not 
only be associated with those of 
Young and Cowper, but even with 
that of Milton; for, except in the 
works of the above-named writers, 
we shall search vainly, through the 
English classics, for passages of de- 
votional fervour expressed as fine- 
ly as many which Wordsworth has 
given us. A poem, called “ Resolu- 
tion and Independence,” may serve 
to display our author as a moralist 
of a very different stamp to the mere 
casuist, whom (snatching for once 
the pencil of satire) he stigmatises as 


* One to whose smooth-rubb’d soul can 
cling, 

Nor form, nor feeling, great nor small ; 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual all in all!” 


The poem opens with a fresh and 
beautiful deseription of a calm and 
bright morning succeeding to a night 
of storms. All nature is revived— 
“ the birds are singing in the distant 
woods,” and 


“ All things that love the sun are out of 
doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on 
the moors 

The hare is ranning races in her mirth.” 


With this morning jubilee of crea- 


(Dee. 


tion the poet at first sympathizes, 
but by degrees he falls into a train 
of melancholy and anxious, thought, 
He compares his fate with that of 
the happy creatures round him—the 
skylark warbling in the sky, and the 
playful hare—and he feels that he 
only resembles them in his present 
exemption from care and sorrow. 
Happy as he now is, he cannot for- 
bear from casting a prospective look 
towards evils, to which his present 
state of security, and the changeful- 
ness of this mortal life seemto render 
him peculiarly liable. Even his po- 
etical feelings seem to point him out 
as a mark for the arrows of misfor- 
tune. He muses painfully upon the 
fate of genius in every age, and more 
especially he 


“ Thought of Chatterton, the marvellous 
boy, 

The sleepless soul that perish’d in his 
pride,— 

Of him who walk’d in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough along the mountain 
side.” 


In this mood, he meets with an old 
man whose employment is that of 
a leech-gatherer; the infirmities of 
disease and age having precluded 
him from any more active mode of 

ining his subsistence. Of him it 
is finely said,— 


** Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 
That heareth not the loud winds when 
they call.” 


The poet is much struck with the 
apparently wretched occupation of 
one, on whose form time and pain 
seemed to have cast “a more than 
human weight.” But, on conversing 
with the leech-gatherer, he finds him 
not only resigned to his lot, but 
cheerful. The content of this man, 
as contrasted with his own recent 
doubts, and anxious forebodings, 
strongly impresses the poet’s mind 
with an important lesson of trust in 
Providence. He says— 


** The man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a 
dream ; 
Or like a man from some far region sent, 
To give me human strength by strong ad- 
monishment.” 


The leech-gatherer’s words have 
the more effect upon his imagination, 
inasmuch as they are 
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“ With something of a lofty utterance 
drest, 

Choice word and measured phrase ; above 
the reach 

Of ordinary men,” 


The poem thus concludes :—~ 


“ When he ended, 
T could have laugh’d myself to scorn to 
find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 
God, said I, be my help and stay secure, 
I'll think of the leech-gatherer on the 
lonely moor.” 


Wordsworth may be said, in this 
composition, to have drawn, from the 
simplest elements, fine imagery and 
anoble moral. There is something 
exceedingly striking in the figure of 
the old man standing motionless up- 
on the solitary moor. It seems pe- 
culiarly adapted to the purposes of 
painting, and has indeed been occa- 
sionally chosen by artists as a sub- 
ject for their pencil. 

Of Wordsworth’s devotional poet- 
ry, the following passage from the 
Excursion, although slightly tinged 
with the Platonism of his creed, is 
perhaps as fine an example as can be 
cited : 


* Thou, dread source, 
Prime, self-existing cause and end of all, 
That, in the scale of being, fill their place, 
Aboye our human region, or below, 
Set and sustain’d ;—Thou—who didst 
wrap the cloud 
Of infancy around us, that Thyself, 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Mightst hold on earth communien undis- 
tarb’d— 
Who, from the anarchy of dreaming sleep, 
Or from its death-like void, with punc- 
tual care, 
And touch as gentle as the morning light, 
Restor’st us daily to the powers of sense, 
And Reason’s steadfast rule,—Thou, 
Thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits, 
Which thou includest, as the sea her 
waves,” 


I should say, that the muse of 
Wordsworth appears to breathe her 
native air, when she attunes her voice 
to strains like these. How singular, 
that the author of the Lyrical Ballads 
should seem to be most at home in 

rave and lofty numbers! Yet such 
1s the fact: Wordsworth will be ve- 
nerated as a moral and religious 
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poet, when, as a theorist, he will be 
sunk into oblivion. 

But it is chiefly by his sonnets that 
Wordsworth will be known to pos- 
terity. Boileau says,— 


“ Un sonnet sans défaut vaut seul un long 
poéme, 

Mais en vain mille auteurs y pensent ar: 
river ; 

A peine--—~ 

—Peut on admirer deux ou trois entre 
mille,” 


If we consider how many have at- 
tempted, and how few have suc- 
ceeded in this species of composi- 
tion, we shall acknowledge the truth 
of the latter part of the above asser- 
tion. The very shortness of the son- 
net is its difficulty. Like the man 
who had not time to write a short 
letter, many authors, more especial- 
ly in the present day, seem to have 
no leisure to condense their thoughts. 
They are able, indeed, to pour out 
their unpremeditated verse with 
much facility; and if they be men 
of real talent, some merit will un- 
doubtedly be found in their compo- 
sitions ; but this merit must neces- 
sarily be of an expanded kind. Wa- 
ter runs apace—richer potations is- 
sue more slowly from the cask. Now 
a sonnet is worth nothing unless it 


‘condense the elasticity of thought 


into its own small compass. We do 
not require that a hogshead should 
be filled with ottar of roses; but we 
do demand that the small and port- 
able vial should contain a precious 
essence. When we read the sonnets 
of Milton, or of Warton, we feel that 
each of them is the result of more 
thought, and more tends to produce 
thought in others, than many a long 
poem which has issued from a mind 
of weaker stuff. On this ground, 
more than on account of their nen- 
conformity to the sonnet rules, I 
should deny the name of sonnet to 
the compositions of Bowles, or Mrs 
Charlotte Smith. They may be pret- 
ty songs, or pathetic elegies, but they 
are not sonnets. They were popu- 
lar, for they neither resulted from 
deep thought, nor required ‘deep 
thought for the comprehension of 
them. The sonnets of Shakspeare 
and Milton (however admired by the 
few) have never been popular, be- 
cause they address themselves to the 
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understanding as well as the heart, 
to the ——— rather than to the 
fancy. this stamp.are the son- 
nets of Wordsworth. They may 
therefore fail te a a 
palate in an. ool ee with (as 
some = call them) vilaba “ee 
lotte Smith's whipt s n 
black #lasses ;- but they will be dear 
to the lovers of al excellence 
as long as’ any thinking minds can 
be found ‘in the conmmnity. ‘They 
will be remembered—for there is 
something ina sonnet peculiar- 
ly rememberable. “ Brevity,” says 
Shakspeare, “is the soul of wit;” 
and inasmuch as the soul survives 
the body, condensed wisdom also 
ssesses a principle of longevity 
fevond the “thews and outward 
flourishes” of wordy rhetoric. Pro- 
verbs live, while whole epics perish. 
Amongst Wordsworth’s miscellane- 
ous sonnets (and they are numerous ) 
there is scarcely one which is not 
good—there are many which are 
strikingly fine. They are all written 
after the strictest model of the legi- 
timate sonnet, which, from its artful 
construction and repeated rhymes, 
presentsmany difficulties tothe com- 
=e and yet there is an ease in 
fordsworth’s management of the 
sonnet, which proves that this is a 
kind of composition the most con- 
enial, the most fitted to his powers. 
The limes. are sufficiently broken to 
prevent the repetition of the same 
rhymes from palling on the ear; yet 
not so much as altogether to pre- 
vent their recurrence from being 
perceived, (a fault by no means un- 
common,) so as to confound the dis- 
tinction between rhyme and blank 
verse. The subjects are varied ; and 
from Wordsworth’s sonnets it would 
be easy to select specimens of the 
descriptive, the pathetic, the play- 
ful, the majestic, the fanciful, the 
imaginative. I have ray: | re- 
sented my reader with a glorious 
example of Wordsworth’s majestic 
style, in the sonnet to Milton. I will 
now, therefore, confine myself to one 
other specimen, which appears to 
me to combine many of the charac- 
teristics which I have mentioned 
distinctively above : 


“ Where lies the land to which yon ship 
must go ? 

Festively she puts forth in trim array, 

As vigorous as a lark at break of day : 
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Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 

What boots th’ enquiry ?—Neither friend 
ner foe: 

She cares for ; let her travel where she 
MAY): 2: 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 

Ever. before her, and a; wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what Haven is-her mark? 

And, almost, as, it was when ships were 


rare, 

(From.time to,time, like pilgrims, here 
and there 

Crossing the waters,) doubt and some- 
thing dark, 


Of the old Sea some reverential fear 
Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark!” 


Here we have beautiful descri 
tion, majesty of numbers, a lively 
fancy, a touch of pathos, and a fine 
exercise of the imaginative powers. 
I cannot conclude this branch of my 
subject, without pointing out to the 
reader’s notice, more especially, 
Wordsworth’s Introductory Sonnet, 
that on the extinction of the Vene- 
tian Republic, and the series of Son- 
nets on the river Duddon. That, in 
particular, which begins, 


“ Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peace- 
ful hour,” 


is a fine instance of the vigour with 
which an original mind can refresh a 
hackneyed theme. It is rather unlike 
the sonnets of young ladies and young 
masters on the same subject. 

The reader has now before him the 
claims of Wordsworth (fairly stated, 
as I hope) to public notice. That 
he is a true poet, no one, who has 
read the extracts which I have given 
from his works, can for a moment 
doubt. He is not a mere versifier, 
who rhymes away the vacant hour. 
He is not a mere trifler in the art, 
who, amongst other elegant studies, 
resorts to poetry as a recreation. It 
is evident that poetry has been to him 
“the stuff of which his life is wrought.” 
In spite of his attempts to identify 
poetry and prose, he cannot think in 

rose, he cannot write in prose. He 
1s all over poetical feeling. A poet 
he was born, and a poet he will die. 
Let him speak of himself in his early 
days: 
“ T cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then 
to me 
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An appetite: a feeling, and.a love,” 
dan t— yr ped tatern, Abbey. 
Let him exhibit himselfata later pe- 
riod: f rol 5 i 
“ Life’s autumn past, I stand én Winter's 
verge, vr teata ia 
Ané daily lose what Tdesire to ‘keep : 
Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignoranee, “) . 
sesh than ‘see and hear 
The repetitions wearisome of sense, 
Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no 
place.” 

Can any one doubt that this man 
is @ poet? The young and fervent, 
who admire Lord Byron’s intense 
enthusiasm in the perception of ex- 
ternal nature, know not how much 
of it was kindled at Wordsworth’s 
altar. In the noble author’s works, 
they may have met with many a con- 
temptuous sarcasm on Wordsworth 
and his poetry. They ought to be in- 
formed, that these expressions of con- 
tempt and dislike are but the results 
of the natural tendency of men to 
hate their benefactors. Perhaps also 
something of good policy mingled 
with a bitterer feeling. Lord Byron 
might wish to make it seem impossi- 
ble that he should borrew from one 
whom he despised so heartily. But 
it was a part of Lord Byron’s daring 
character, never to be deterred from 
seizing upon any materials, which 
suited his purpose, by the fear of de- 
tection. In these things, to put a 
good face upon the matter is half the 
battle. Thus—whether it was that 
he thought that the boldest thieves 
are ever the least suspected, or that 
his contemptuous P crempreg 4 of his 
contemporaries, led him to believe 
that posterity would rather suppose 
they plundered from him, than he 
from them,—as Ben Jonson says, 
“would deem it to be his as well as 
theirs,’—or even, perhaps, that his 
works alone would survive to future 
ages—certain it is, that instead of ti- 
midly and laboriously pilfering from 
old and obscure authors, Lord on 
at once appropriated to himself the 
finest’ thoughts of livitig ‘writers. 
Whenever a peculiarly original idea 
Was started, it was sure to appear.on 
the next published pages of Lord By- 
ron. Thus, when Montgomery ‘Sang, 
“ He only, like the ocean-weed mptorn, 
And loose along the world of waters borne, 
Was cast companionless from. wave to 

wave,” 
VOL. XXVT. NO. CLX. 
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Lord Byron echoed, 


* Tam ‘as the weed 
Torn ‘from’ the ‘réck on! dceari’s form’ to 
sail, Had iw 4 
Where’er the ‘surge may sweep; the tem- 
pest’s breath prevail.” 
With regard to Lord Byron’s obliga- 
tions le Wardctronth, they are = 
verbal, and therefore less palpable ; 
hut no one, who is acquainted with 
the works. of the twe authors, can 
fouls, but arg a's sag is Ne pe 
traced, most thr. the 
third and Foie nas ice ots Childe 
Harold. A poem, by Lord, Byron, 
called the “ Grave of Churchill,” a 
fact literally rendered, is in its style 
a close copy of Wordsworth’s. “ Reso- 
lution and Independence,” from 
which I have given extracts, In a 
wonderfully fine passage in the 
Excursion, Wordsworth desires, to 
“ surrender himself to the elements,” 
as if he “were a spirit,” and ex- 
claims— 


“ While the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapours call out shapes 
And phantoms from the'crags and solid 
earth 
As fast as a musician seatters sounds 
Out of an instrument 
What a joy to roam 
An equal amongst mightiest energies!” 





Lord Byron seems to have had this 
in his thoughts, when he made Man- 
fred say— 


“ Oh that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound ! 
——___—_—_—— Born and dying 
With the blest tone that made me.” 


The difference is only that Words- 
worth’s hopeful and cheering idea 
has become desponding and gloomy, 
in passing through the alembic of 
Lord Byron’s brain. In the one case 
it is the wish of a believing philoso- 
pher, exulting in the immortality 
which he feels:to be his own : in the 
other, of an infidel voluptuary, jaded 
down to a prayer: for arinihilation. 
I mention these things to prove that 

srsons; who. admire (and - justly) 
[ord Byron. for: the: vigour of shis 
verse} do most! unjustly accuse 
Wordsworth of feebleness: and:puer- 
ility ; and that while they quote with 
rapture, passages, Which are at least 
suggested by Wordswortth’s poetry, 
they are unconsciously doing honour 
te the genius of r latter. 

N 
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Having now brought my defence 
to a close, I have only to repeat that, 
if my reader is of the same opinion 
as myself, he will not quarrel with 
me for having quoted so largely from 
Wordsworth’s poems. In reading 
works of criticism, I have generally 
found that I enjoyed the extracts 
more than the critical commentary ; 
and I can easily imagine, that the 
reader will peruse these pages with 
a similar feeling. 

In conclusion, let me briefly reca- 

itulate my reasons, both for deny- 
Wordsworth a place amongst the 
eatest of our national poets, and 

r assigning him a high station 
amongst the band of true poets in 
general. 

He has not produced any one great, 
original, and consistent work, or even 
any one poem of consequence, to 
which all these epithets can, with 
justice, be collectively applied. The 
want of a fixed style, the inequality 
of his compositions, the exuberant 
verbosity of some, and the eccentric 
meanness of others: the striking de- 
ficiency, which his works usually 
display, in judgment—a quality es- 
sential to the attainment of first-rate 
excellence—are all so many barriers 
betwixt Wordsworth and the summit 
of Fame. Although it perhaps may 
be allowed, that Milton is the only 
poet who exceeds Wordsworth in 
devotional sublimity; yet, when we 
consider the universal excellence of 
the former in all that he has attempt- 
ed—when we look upon him as the 
author of our great epic—it never 
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can be conceded, that posterity will 
assign the latter a station beside him. 

On the other hand, the variety of 
subjects, which Wordsworth ‘has 
touched ; the varied powers which he 
has displayed; the passages of re- 
deeming beauty interspersed even 
amongst the worst and the dullest of 
his productions; the originality of 
detached thoughts scattered through- 
out works, to which, on the whole, 
we must deny the praise of original- 
ity; the deep pathos, and occasional 
grandeur of his lyre ; the real poeti- 
cal feeling which generally runs 
through its many modulations; his 
accurate observation of external na- 
ture ; and the success with which he 
blends the purest and most devotion- 
al thoughts with the glories of the 
visible universe—all these are me- 
rits, which so far “make up in num- 
ber what they want in weight,” that, 
although insufficient to raise him to 
the shrine, they fairly admit him 
within the sacred temple of Poesy. 
While Shakspeare is pinnacled at al- 
most an invisible height, “ sole-sit- 
ting” where others “ dare not soar ;” 
while Milton, Spenser, Thomson, 
and Collins, “aye sing around the 
cloudy throne ;’ Wordsworth may 
join the numerous and radiant band, 
who occupy the less daring heights 
of Parnassus, rifle its caves of “mild- 
ly-gleaming ore,” arrange its flowers 
and turf into gardens of artificial 
beauty; or, as our poet, “snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art’ from 
the rocks and waterfalls that grace 
its wilder recesses, 





LETTER FROM THOMAS DIBDIN, ESQ, 


London, October 19, 1829. 
Sir, 

I am aware of my presumption in 
presenting aught in sem of appeal, 
against his popular pages, to so re- 
doubted a literary arbiter as the Edi- 
tor of far-famed Maga (whose last 
Number I have only just seen); but 
“ Blow wind, come wrack,” or, as 
our March-of-Intellect infants say, 
“ coute quwil coute,’ Vil take the 
bull by the horns, in spite of any 
dilemma they may involve me in; 
and, as long as my name is Dibdin, 
will endeavour, at least, to assert my 
deceased daddy’s cause, regardless 
of imputed partiality or prejudice. 


In W. R.’s well-written and per- 
fectly just eulogium on my late friend 
Incledon, admiration is professed for 
the music of “ Arne, Jackson, Carter, 
Storace, Davy,” and “ even Dibdin!” 
Now, compassionated as iy taste 
may be, this “ even” strikes me as 
very odd, and certainly unnecessary, 
as applied to the composer of the 
Waterman, Quaker, and Padlock; 
of the songs of “ Blow high, blow 
low !”—“ My trim-built wherry”— 
“I lock’d up all my treasure”— 
“ Were I a shepherd’s maid to keep” 
—and the “ Lads of the village”— 
four of which were distinguished by 
Charles Incledon as so many of his 
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sheet-anchors; while Shield, who 
honoured me with his acquaintance, 
and equally possessed the true spi- 
rit of bonhomie with the genius of 
music, often told me he would rather 
have composed those efforts, than 
many of the happiest of his own; 
and my intimate friend, little Davy, 
(whose first composition in London 
ced a burletta of my own,) ever 
spoke of “ Dibdin’s music” with a 
warmth of delighted approbation I 
will not here repeat, though it did 
not exceed what Dr Jackson of 
Exeter, Mr Carter, Signor Rauzzini, 
and Mr Braham, eum multis altis, 
have declared in my presence. Mr 
Reeve, also, with whom I was many 
years associated, in business and in 
rivate, was an enthusiast for my 
ather ; and, as his highest panegyric 
on the music of two songs I had 
written, and Davy composed, for 
Mr Incledon, (“ When Vulcan forged 
the bolts of Jove,” and “ May we 
never want a friend, nor a bottle to 
give him,” ) Reeve pronounced them 
to be composed “ in the best style of 
Mr Dibdin.” 

Your succeeding article of “ Dib- 
din’s Songs, or Scenes in the Gun- 
room,” would have carried infinitely 
more weight with its hostility, but 
for the impolitie illiberality of as- 
signing this composer, who “ ma- 
naged to provipE tolerable accom- 
paniments” to his songs, (proh pu- 
dor !) an imaginary advocate in the 
manufactured guise of a Cockney 
and a fool, whose arguments are in- 
troduced for the purpose of being 
ridiculed; while the ez-parte accusa- 
tions of opponents, clothed in the 
high character of experienced naval 
officers, carrying the heavy metal of 
long practical service, are commis- 
sioned to burn, sink, and destroy all 
the little craft employed in service 
of the poet, whose substitution of 
top-lifts for top-sails in one song, and 
his making “log, can, and sigh,” 
rhyme to “ grog, Nan, and die,” in 
some others, sink all his pretensions 
to that character we poor ignorant 
landsmen dared to imagine he had 
justly earned. This species of criti- 
cism reminds me of an elaborate cri- 
tique with which Mr Leigh Hunt (to 
Whom it was “ meat and drink” to 
“ overhaul a Dibdin from Cheek to 
Ear-ring’) once favoured a song of 


mine, sung by Mr Braham, and com- 
mencing with 


** My ship’s my house, my home, my 
land.” 


“ Who,” said. the critic, “ ever heard 
of aship being a house or a ploughed 
field ?” 

In a similar tone of broad liberali- 
ty, my dad is accused by your cor- 
respondent of creating sentimental 
sailors, which things, we are told, in 
nature do not exist. Poor Gay ! 
thou art lauded to the skies; yet 
were “ even” thy poetic license de- 
nied thee, what would a jolly crew 
have said to Susan’s elegant enqui- 
ries, WiLL1Am’s “ kissing off a fallin 
tear,” or the waving of that “ lily 
hand,” which Sue must have pos- 
sessed rather exclusively among the 
caste to which she may be supposed 
to have belonged? With respect to 
the poetic pretender’s ignorance as to 
the “ Deep Nine,” I have only to in- 
timate, that the favourite ballad of 
the “ Heaving of the lead” is not 
one of his compositions. For his tech- 
nical terms he was principally in- 
debted to a seaman—that brother 
whom he celebrated as Tom Bow- 
ling. My father had also been seve- 
ral times at sea; and he had another 
source of information in a reputed 
correct nautical dictionary. These 
helps he made as fairly available as 
he could, although we are told he 
really had the want of nous to make 
two or three dozen insignificant mis- 
takes in the course of more than twice 
as many hundred verses, the “ ephe- 
meral fame” of which have outlived 
their author, as they may probably 
outlive his critics. Incledon was a 
sailor, and I never heard him object 
to a line of my father’s, because it 
should perhaps have been a rape. 

The pension assigned by Mr Pitt 
was a remuneration, in lieu of pro- 
fitable pursuits resigned by Mr Dib- 
din in Edinburgh and elsewhere, to 
return and open his London theatre 
in a hot summer, when the town was 
comparatively empty, and to disse- 
minate, gratis, many songs, attempting 
to aid the fervour of all ranks in 
a common cause, when Bonaparte 
threatened the subversion of our 
country ; yet this repayment of what 
we vulgar landsmen call “ money out 
of pocket,” was stopped, after yery 
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short possession, by Mr Fox’s minis- 
try, designated by the splendid cog- 
nomen of THe TALENTS—ALL the 
Talents! including Mr Sheridan, the 
treasury of whose theatre had been 
for years indebted to Mr Dibdin’s 
successful Muse. 

But the “head and front” of the 
Bard’s offence seems to be, that some 
have pronounced his songs a solace 
to seamen, and of service to the navy, 
—adding to the hilarity of Saturday 
Nights at Sea, and equally favourites 
in the gun-room and the galley ;— 
that they augmented the number of 
naval volunteers, and, like the sooth- 
ing properties of oil, assisted to 
smooth the surges of discontent du- 
ring a certain tempestuous season at 
the Nore. 


Letter from Thomas Dibdin, Esq. 





(Dec. 


ae compelled to own, that I have 
1eard the abominable and incredible 
suppositions alluded to, asserted and 
supported by a few of Britain’s most 
distinguished maritime defenders. 
Admiral Sir Josep Yorke will par- 
don the pride with which his own 
opinion of my father’s. utility inspi- 
red me, when publicly pronounced 
by that Gallant Officer at Freema- 
sons’ Hall, and assented to, general- 
ly and individually, by nearly as many 
naval heroes of all grades, as Dibdin 
had written ditties. 

I know not, sir, whether my “ bit 
of nonsense,” as Smollett’s Abigail 
has it, may be admitted in a work ac- 
knowledging the principle of audi 
alteram partem ; but this I know, 
that, disclaiming all intention of of- 





Whether this be true or false, the 
supposed delinquent at your critical 
bar is not to be condemned on the 
on dits of hearsay evidence, or be- 
cause zealous friends have given him 
a good character. I am, for my own 


fence to any one, 
I am, sir, 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Dippin. 


NOTE. 


[We have taken a good many cruizes in King’s Ships—many more voyages 
in Packets, Transports, and Merchantmen of all nations ; and, as fresh-water 
sailors, we offer to sail a twenty-ton Schooner—for a gold cup, value five hun- 
dred guineas—against any thing of her burden, in any lake or loch in Britain. 
Still, we but rarely write on nautical affairs; and when we do, have Falco- 
ner’s Marine Dictionary, and some other similar works, for reference at our 
elbow. Two or three years ago, in a Review of those most amusing volumes, 
the Naval Sketch-Book, (see No. for March, 1826,) we cut up our admirable 
friend Allan Cunningham, whom all the world knows we love and esteem as 
a man, a poet, and a critic, for sneering at old Charles Dibdin’s songs, as 
not smelling sufficiently strong of the sea; and at the same time took occa- 
sion to criticise some of “ Honest Allan’s” own nautical strains, which, with 
all their spirit and vigour, we said were occasionally disfigured by land- 
lubberish terms, which made us rather a little or so fresh-water sick. Nor, 
at the same time, did we spare other distinguished poets for having com- 
mitted similar misdemeanours. As we are generally right in every thing 
we say, we see no reason to doubt that, on the whole, we were right in that 
article. We defended Charles Dibdin in the following sharpish passage- 
“ Allan Cunningham knows our admiration of his genius, and our aflec- 
tion for himself ; but the above diatribe dribbled from our pen,as we thought 
of the most absurd contempt with which, in his ‘ Scottish Songs,’ he chooses 
to treat Dibdin. Dibdin knew nothing, forsooth, of ships or sailors’ slang! 
Thank you for that, Allan—we owe you one. Why the devil, then, are his 
thousand and one songs the delight of the whole British navy, and constant- 
ly heard below decks, in every man-of-war afloat? The shepherds of the 
sea must be allowed to understand their own pastoral Doric, and Charles 
Dibdin is their Allan Ramsay. Both may have made mistakes, but con- 
found us if either of them was a Cockney.” Such was then the expres- 
sion of our opinion of Charles Dibdin—Heaven bless his memory! such is 
our opinion still; and such it will be, as long as we are able to sing a single 
stave of Tom Bowling. But it is not the opinion, it would appear, of the 
author of Scenes in a Gun-room, (see our No. for October 1829,) as good a 
sailor as ever walked a deck, and thoroughly versant in all the outs-and-ins 
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(nothing nautical in that phrase) of his profession. His opinion—and he 
gives reasons for it—must command the respect of all who know him to be 
—what he is—a naval officer of the highest character. We duly estimate 
the value of his communications, which, we hope, will be frequent—and 
know will always be most amusing, interesting, and instructive; but to a 
son of Charles Dibdin, seeking to vindicate, from what he considers unde- 
served reproach, the genius of his deceased Father, we have, with entire 
satisfaction, formed open column. And it pleases us to insert in Maga the 
following spirited lines of his,—whether perfectly correct or not in the sea- 
terms, we know not, neither do we much care; and have no.doubt that the 
sound-headed and sound-hearted author of the Scenes in the Gun-room 
will not think the worse of a son for standing up manfully in defence of his 
Father’s memory as a Poet of the Fleet. C.N.] 


STANZAS ON SEEING A RECENTLY ERECTED MONUMENT IN THE CHAPEL OF 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Sror! shipmate, stop! he can’t be dead! 
His Muse yet lives, to seamen dear ; 
His spirit has but shot a-head, 
And yet our midnight watch may cheer. 
Still on each heart his lays resound 
From Nile re-echoed to the Nore; 
Yet many a hope of mirth’s aground, 
Should Charley be indeed no more. 


The “ Evening Watch,” the sounding lead, 
Will sadly miss old Charley’s line; 
“ Saturday Night” may go to bed, 
His sun has set, no more to shine! 
“ Sweethearts and Wives” though we may sing, 
Or toast, at sea, “ the Girls on Shore,” 
Jack’s fiddle wants its master string, 
Since tuneful Charley is no more. 


“ Jack Ratline’s” story now who'll tell ? 
Or chronicle each boatswain brave ? 
The sailor’s kind historian fell 
With him who sung “ The Soldier’s Grave.” 
“ Poor Jack,” “ Ben Backstay”—But belay ! 
Starboard and larboard, aft and fore, 
Each from his brow may swab the spray, 
For Charley spins the yarn no more. 


The capstan, compass, and the log, 
Will oft his Muse to memory bring ; 
And when all hands wheel round the grog, 
They’ll drink and blubber while they sing. 
For grog was often Charley’s theme, 
A double spirit then it bore : 
It somehow seems to me a dream, 
That such a spirit is no more. 


It smooth’d the tempest, cheer’d the calm, 
Made each a hero at his gun; 
It even proved to foes a balm, 
Soon as the angry fight was done. 
Then, shipmates, check that rising sigh, 
He’s gone, as others went afore ;, 
And even foremast-men must die, 
As well as Charley, now no more! 
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PANEGYRIC ON PRIDE. 


** Then clear the weeds from off his grave, ° 


And we shall ehaunt a 


assing stave, 


In honour of that hero brave.’ 


Ar Nonsuch lies buried Sir Tho- 
mas Pride, the Republican Colonel, 
and hither have I come to gaze upon 
his tomb, Bold of heart, strong of 
hand, zealous of purpose, true in 
courage, daring in council, unflinch- 
ing in execution, a better soldier or 
a firmer partisan never belted on a 
buff coat. His parentage could not 
be boasted of, for he was a found- 
ling, abandoned in a church porch 
—which Lord Pembroke assigns, in 
his will, as a reason for wishing to 
be buried anywhere else. I was a 
lord, says the Earl, and cannot bear 
the notion of being laid where Colo- 
nel Pride was born. Nor could much 
panegyric be wasted upon the ele- 
gancies or refinement of his educa- 
tion, for he was originally a dray- 


man. These things matter but lit- 
tle. The best blood, as they call it, 


may give life, as we see every day, 
to the meanest of mankind; and there 
is many a doctor of divinity of my 
acquaintance, to whom half the dray- 
men of London are superior in in- 
tellect and honesty. Take them as 
a class, and no person of the slight- 
est observation of mankind will com- 
pare them (I mean the draymen) in 
understanding and ability, with the 
young gentlemen who are senior 
wranglers, or first-class men, or au- 
thors of prize poems, or crack con- 
tributors to the periodicals, or wri- 
ters of fashionable novels, or com- 
pilers of essays upon political eco- 
nomy, or chairmen of select commit- 
tees. Heaven forefend that I should 
so disparage the honest and beer-bib- 
bing wearers of the flapped hat! 

Be that as it may, Pride performed 
his business well—he did the work 
of the Lord not negligently. From 
the beginning of the Civil War to the 
end, he was ever at his post, and 
there steady to his duty. Glad, then, 
am I to find that his bones were not 
disturbed ; for though that would 
indeed have been nothing to him, it 
is to men of heart a grief that disho- 
nour—or what the world calls dis- 
honour—should be offered to those 
whom we respect. It was ordered 


that the bodies of Oliver, Bradshaw, 


and Pride, should be exhumed and 
gibbeted ; and this order was execu- 
ted as far as regarded the first two, 
but Pride having married a niece of 
Monk’s, his connexion with the Re- 
storer obtained for him the grace 
that his remains should be unmo- 
lested. As for Bradshaw, as he was 
only a lawyer, it was little matter, 
indeed, what was done with his car- 
rion; but I have been ever sorry that 
Charles the Second, for whom I have 
a high respect, (for many reasons, 
wee ae J for his having robbed the 
xchange,) should have been so far 
mistaken as to think that, in thus 
treating Oliver, he was degrading the 
bones of a hero, and not degrading 
himself. It was not worthy of the 
wit or the gentleman—and Charles 
was both—aye, and a brave fellow 
too, when need was. I have a hank- 
ering kindness after Old Rowley, 
the pot-companion of Rochester, and 
the patron of Tom Durfey. 
eve then, Tom Pride, I dedicate 
a half-hour’s thought to you! Many 
were his dashing actions, but that by 
which he is most remembered, and 
most worthy of being remembered, 
is his famous purgation of the House 
of Commons. Honoured and glori- 
fied be his name as long as history 
lasts, for such an action! Here was 
a set of scoundrels, sent by the peo- 
ple of England to do a great and im- 
portant duty, not only neglecting to 
do it, but actually doing the contrary. 
To them was intrusted the guard- 
ianship of the religion of England, and 
they peaiieeal it to its enemies— 
tothem was committed the protection 
of the liberties of England, and they 
were endeavouring, by clubbing and 
caballing, to make themselves per- 
meer petty despots under a greater 
espot. As for the men themselves, 
it was well said by one of their own 
order, that on no other principle than 
that of their election, could there be 
gathered together, from the four 
corners of the earth, a crew of such 
contemptible blockheads—a knot of 
wretches (I speak of the members of 
the Long Parliament) so personally 
stained with every blot of disgrace 
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and infamy. As Oliver afterwards 
told them in the best, the most, elo- 
quent, the most serviceable and most 
seasonable speech ever spokenin their 
house, they were a set of ‘sharpers, 
lewd livers, gamesters, hypocrites, 
knaves, jobbers, and poltroons. Trans- 
lated into the fashionable language of 
the present day, and made applicable 
to our mamers, in his speech would 
have been enumerated as the com 
nent parts of portent, Stock Ex- 
change swindlers, fashionable intri- 
guers with Mr A’s and Mrs B’s, conni- 
ving wittols, beggarly rascals kept by 
actresses, political economists, confe- 
derates with Jews, and uncomplain- 
ing martyrs of the horsewhip. That 
any such persons could be found in 
the present House of Commons, is an 
impossibility ; but history bears us 
out, that there have been Houses 
of Commons in which they might 
be discovered without the aid of a 
lantern.' 

These fellows had the insolence 
to think, that it was by them and 
by their exertions the cause had 
prospered ; whereas they had been 
always a clog upon it. Things 
would have gone much better had 
the idle babble of their ignorant 
debates been totally suppressed. 
Their great speakers were at best 
but stringers-together of good-for- 
nothing words in tinkling cadence, 
devoid of sense, at the sound of 
which, particularly if it was tagged 
and jagged with scraps of school- 
boy Latin, extracted from a book 
of accidence, the flap-eared boobies 
around would set up a shout of joy. 
Their great philosophers were fel- 
lows, who, having perhaps been apo- 
thecaries’ boys, or cotton twisters, 
or distinguished “ men” at college, 
or red-tape tyers in public offices, 
or correspondents of the diurnals, 
were filled with ignorance or up- 
start vanity, or inhaled stupidity, and 
who dealt forth cant maxims, either 
nauseous for being truisms or com- 
monplaces, or mischievous for being 
utterly false in theory and ruinous 
in application. Was it wonderful, 
then, that the country rejoiced when 
Col. Pride kicked them out—that 
there was a jubilee of exultation at 
each individual kick, with which 
each individual scoundrel was sa- 
luted on the most honourable part 
of his person, the only part em- 


ployed in getting rid of corrup- 
tion—and that the pumpings, and 
buffetings, and thrustings into damp 
dungeons, and the other indigni- 
ties so justly and so liberally show- 
ered upon them, should have been 
considered from one end. of the 
realm to the other as the most right- 
eous visitation ever inflicted since 
the days of Sennacherib of Assyria. 
It must have been a delightful sight 
—one worth giving up ten years of 
life to have witnessed: and it is a 
matter of regret, in one sense, that 
there is no very immediate prospect 
of our being gratified with a repeti- 
tion of such ascene. Our present 
House is so admirable that nothing 
like it could justly occur, and it 
would be unfair that we should ex- 
pect that our taste should be indul- 
ged at the expense of justice, Yet 
imagination will sometimes draw 
pictures of things in themselves un- 
reasonable, and never destined to 
occur. Methinks I see a starved 
vagabond belonging to the Treasury, 
a miserable, gaunt, intoothed, half- 
ang? year ghowl, who looks as if 
1e had eaten nothing but his words 
—methinks I see that fellow scud- 
ding before the wind in all the shabby 
agonies of dirty terror, and long for 
an opportunity of joining in the cal- 
citration with all the power of the 
arms of Man—videlicet, three legs. 
And sometimes fancy will body forth 
a similar ejection of a Home Secre- 
tary; but as that office is uniformly 
filled by men of great personal ho- 
nour, unimpeachable political inte- 
grity, uniform consistency of prin- 
ciple, and all other qualities which 
command respect, I scout the idea 
as fast as it is formed. I dreamt, 
however, one night, that somebody 
said his only objection to sucha pro- 
ceeding was, that he would not like 
to contaminate his boot-toe-point with 
the contact ; but that was only the 
absurdity of a dream. 

A good precedent is never thrown 
away. Although we do not want 
Pride’s Purge at present, a day may 
come when it will be useful to act 
upon it. I can conceive that a hun- 
dred years hence, when a supple 
and servile Parliament, having bent 
itself before the mandates of a mili- 
tary protector, having done his busi- 
ness up to a certain point, and pro- 
moted the objects of his ambition as 
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far as they had it in their power, may 
be properly turned off by their iron- 
handed master—their use to him be- 
ing past—amid the universal exult- 
tation of mankind. _ The fact that it 
has been already done, and been at- 
tended with, such beneficial, effects, 
will be a cheering precedent. I hope 
that when the hour arrives, if it ever 
should arrive, the Cromwell of the 
day will refine upon Colonel Pride’s 
practice ; for to act otherwise, would 
be to reverse the order of the great 
march of mind. 1 think, then, that 
he would afford a most gratifying 
spectacle to the populace, if, after 
the culprits were collared and hand- 
cuffed, he ordered them to be whipped 
forthwith from the door of Saint 
Stephen’s Chapel, to the statue at 
Charing Cross, and back again. How 
pleasing it would be to behold, for 
instance, the herring-gutted frame of 
some west-country apostate, flagrant 
from the nine-tailed lash inflicted by 
the unsparing arm of a sixteen-stone 
drummer, originally educated in the 
West Indies as help to an overseer ! 
With what an agreeable cadence the 
hollow howling of his sepulchral 
voice would fall upon the auricular 
drums of the amused assembly! How 
zummerzet, as Shakspeare says, 
squeak rats beneath the cat— 


“ Like softest music to attending ears.” 


It is charming to be reminded of 
beautiful passages of romantic poetry 
in the midst of the jangling politics 
of the Roundheads. Romeo and 
Juliet! Delicious tale of love !—— 
But I digress; and must go back to 
recommend his Highness to recreate 
the crowd periodically, by exposing 
the purged-outs in the pillory, spe- 
cially revived for their use, in the 
presence of a good-humoured con- 
gregation, too much pleased by the 
sight to indulge in any rancorous 
feelings, and therefore contenting 
themselves with pelting the culprits 
with nothing harder than congenial 
nastiness. It has ever been account- 
ed good policy to supply the public 
with innocent recreations—to pro- 
cure for them objects of laughter in 
all lawful ways—and therefore, I 
think, Woodfall is never sufficiently 
to be commended for having set 
the éxample of publishing the de- 
hates of the Houses of Parliament, 


Why do I think of these things + 
What brings these dark visions of the 
future before my mental optics? It 
must be the impress produced upon 
me by the grave of Sir Thomas Pride, 
for assuredly there is nothing in pre- 
sent circumstances to suggest such 
ideas. If L turn my eyes from the 
tomb of the stern expurgator to look 
on the state of affairs around, is not 
every thing calculated to inspire, not 
such ferocious fancies—such fierce 
phantasmata of the halter and the lash 
—but, on the contrary, thoughts soft 
as down, and odorous as balm ? Look 
round, andall is happiness. In Spital- 
fields, the weaver, no longer toriment- 
ed with the tedious and unmanly 
shuffling of his shuttle, roams in liber- 
ty through the streets, accompanied 
by his wife and children, who, dis- 
daining to be indebted to the base 
mechanical labours of the mason or 
the carpenter, prefer the gorgeous 
and star-spangled canopy of the glo- 
rious firmament itself, as curtain to 
their bed. In Barnsley and Man- 
chester, in Congleton and Sheffield, 
a similar repose from toil prevails, 
and their gallant youth, despising 
their former servile avocations, are 
training themselves to the blood-stir- 
ring trade of arms, or take lessons 
in eloquence and politics from the 
honeyed lips of a Flanagan or a Peter 
Hoey. A spirit of jocularity has sei- 
zed on the ribbonmen of Coventry, 
and they divert themselves with face- 
tious processions of master-manufac- 
turers mounted on donkeys, with 
their faces to the tail, and liberally 
supplying them with the produce of 
the soil, applied to their persons and 
countenances, if not with much de- 
licacy, yet with hearty good-will and 
plentiful abundance. Elsewhere the 
same pleasantry of disposition leads 
them to make ribbons, not of their 
silk, but their masters, and to rip out 
the intestinal canals of obnoxious non- 
employers by the surgical instrument- 
ality of a bill-hook. The ship-own- 
ers, disdaining to extort money from 
the merchant, carry freights for prices 
which will not pay the breakfasts of 
their cdlneathe iron-master is so 
good as to work for the benefit of the 
public, at a loss of a pound a-ton— 
the woolstapler clothes as many of 
the people as still cling to the ancient 
prejudices of being clothed, at prices 
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less than those which he promises to 
the farmer for his wool. The farmer 
himself, no more fatigued by follow- 
ing the profitless plough, sits at ease 
in a house unencumbered with furni- 
ture, and cheers himself, not with the 
stupifying extract of malt, but the 
pure and unadulterated fluid of the 
crystal spring—while in town, the 
merchant and trader are continually 
reminded of the propriety of dealing 
in ready-money transactions only, by 
the regular refusal of discount, and 
the unlimited protesting of their bills. 
True it is, that the customs and ex- 
cise fall off—less moneys are paid in 
those obnoxious branches of revenue 
—but then, to compensate for that, 
the great domestic tax of the poor- 
laws is hourly increasing. Litera- 
ture and morals are also on the rise. 
It is not only the illustrious order of 
the Gentlemen of the Press, a body 
of men unknown in the days of Al- 
fred, and never employed, as Sharon 
Turner informs me, in reporting the 
useful debates of the Wittenagemot, 
who now contribute to the newspa- 
pers—for never does a week elapse 
without some fifty or sixty tradesmen 
of London supplying one _—— 
a-piece to a paper published on Tues- 
days and Fridays, under the name of 
the London Gazette, the editor of 
which, Mr Gregson, is paid the mo- 
derate sum of L.2000 a-year for his 
industrious and original labours ; and 
morality is so protected, that of our 
three great theatres, which Mr Prynne 
(one of the members ejected by Co- 
lonel Pride) proved long ago to be 
vonitories of vice, where the women 
deserve to be eaten by dogs—because, 
like Jezabel, they paint their faces— 
one is shut up, or dependent upon 
pauper subscriptions, and the other 
twoare obliged to send, one to France, 
and the other to America, for mana- 
gers, no native being found sufficient- 
ly depraved to embark in such a 
business. It is needless to swell the 
catalogue of our joys. As Sir Christ- 
opher Wren’s epitaph phrases it, Si 
Monumentum queeris—CircumsPice. 

Of the Administration under which 


this flood of happiness has flowed 
upon us, what can be said 7 


Tlws 3°ap” o” vpavnow wavrws Evyjavov dovre 3 


Is there a virtue under heaven with 
which it is not endowed? Purity of 
life, integrity of conduct, knowledge 
of equity, practice of piety, political 
consistency, cleanness of hand, sin- 
gleness of purpose, dignity of per- 
sonal fame, all these characterise 
those gifted individuals. - How admi- 
rably each is qualified for his place ! 
The Duke is first financier, on the 
strength of being a Field Marshal— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
studied for his office, by keeping up 
a correspondence with penniless Tip- 
perary justices on the affairs of Elio- 

urty or Borris-o’-kane—the Chan- 
cellor is fitted for the woolsack by 
never having held an equity brief in 
his life—the Privy Seal is a Major- 
General, distinguished for having 
been second in a duel to a runaway 
Whig, who was at once Scotchman 
and attorney. Lord Aberdeen’s fo- 
reign politics were learnt in an illus- 
trious assembly, where the History 
of Whittington and his Cat is discuss- 
ed, and admirable dissertations on 
old chamber-pots are poured into 
ears sesquipedal. Sir George Mur- 
ray was taught the politics of our co- 
lonies in mess-rooms in Spain; and 
the destinies of India are aptly in- 
trusted to Lord Ellenborough, be- 
cause, like Samson, his glory lies in 
his locks. Of Mr Peel what need I 
speak ? Is not his praise to be gather- 
ed from the voice of Oxford and Sir 
Manasseh ? And why need I open my 
lips about the rest, seeing that their ex- 
cessive modesty has always been so 
great, that nothing is known of their 
merits or abilities, except the simple 
but convincing fact of their being mi- 
nisters ? God knows why! 

Happy wg ! favoured land ! 
Farewell, then, Thomas Pride! Light 
be stones upon your bosom, and when 
a necessity arises for kicking out a 
parliament, may we have many a man 
ready to imitate your example ! 
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WELLINGTON IN CADIZ; OR THE CONQUEROR AND THE CORTES. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF THE GREAT CAPTAIN. 


Tue disastrous termination of the 
first British canrpaign in Spain, left 
an impression on the Spanish nation 
painfully humiliating to those who 
remained to witness its effects, and 
who were doomed to listen to re- 
proaches uttered with all the bitter- 
ness of disappointed h on the 
good faith of Great Britain, and on 
the courage and constancy of her 
troops. Indignant hatred succeeded 
those feelings of admiration and gra- 
titude with which the presence of 
our army was hailed on its first. ap- 
pearance on the Spanish territory. 

The Spaniard of the north found 
himself abandoned to his fate after 
every mode of excitement had been 
used to rouse the whole population 
to resist the invader. Proclamations, 
containing promises of support, had 
been distributed in every town and 
village. British arms and British 
gold had been profusely lavished— 
the feeling of national enthusiasm 
had been wound up to its utmost 
height, when the inconceivable in- 
activity of our fine army at Sala- 
manca created sad forebodings in 
the mind of those who saw the fatal 
error of that delay, which subsequent 
events but too painfully verified. The 
time for action was unhappily con- 
sumed in peevish correspondence 
between the British Commander-in- 
Chief and his Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Madrid: and the winter had al- 
ready set in with more than usual 
severity ere the brave but unfortu- 
nate Moore (with all the fine quali- 
ties of his great mind obscured by 
doubts and prejudices) commenced 
that calamitous march, which, to him, 
ended in a glorious grave—to his 
army—in the loss of all but its ho- 
nour ! 

Heavily and awfully did the ex- 
asperated enemy visit on the head of 
the devoted Gallician the crime of 
his patriotism—with a country de- 
solated from the shores of Biscay to 
the plains of Leon, (alike the de- 
structive work of the pursued, and 
pursuing army), overwhelmed by 
numbers and by discipline, the half 
organized troops of the north retired 


in sullen desperation tothe fastnesses 
of their native mountains, and from 
thence carried on that species of 

tty annoyance, which, although it 
inflicted but partial and inconse- 
quential injury on the invader, kept 
alive that inveterate spirit of hosti- 
lity, which gave such a savage cha- 
racter to Guerilla warfare. 

The possession of Gallicia and its 
resources enabled Soult to follow up 
his first success by maturing his ar- 
rangements for the second invasion 
of Portugal, which he effected early 
in the ensuing spring ; not, however, 
without a brave but ineffectual re- 
sistance on the part of the Portu- 
guese forces under Silviera, in the 

rovinces of Tras os Montes, and 

ntre Douro y Minho, who disputed 
his advance foot by foot, until the 
ower of their numbers bore down 
urther opposition, and the 29th of 
March saw Soult in possession of 
Oporto, after three days’ fighting in 
the suburbs and streets. The ad- 
vance of this much-extolled Marshal 
might have been traced in footsteps 
of blood !—scenes of murder, rapine, 
and plunder were pope by 
his troops, at which the heart sickens 
and revolts. It stands recorded, 
(on the authority of an eye-witness, 
whose veracity is as re 
as his courage in the field has at all 
times been conspicuous,) that the 
streets of the towns of Chaves, Bra- 
ga, and Oporto, were literally “strew- 
ed with the victims of that merciless 
conqueror.” 

Thus master of the principal city 
and towns of the north of Portugal, 
(while Marshal Victor, with a corps 
of 25,000 men hovered over its east 
ern frontier,) Soult prepared his 
army for an advance upon the ca- 
pital—the inhabitants of which await- 
ed with fearful anxiety the second 
immolation of their homes and al- 
tars. The few British troops left in 
Portugal after the march of Sir John 
Moore’s army, had received a trifling 
addition by the junction of the bri-. 
gade of the late Sir Allan Cameron, 
which by forced marches had ef- 
fected a timely retreat on Portugal 
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during the calamitous retreat on Co- 
ruia. With this handful of men (not 
altogether ten thousand) Sir John 
Cradock took up a defensive position 
in front of Lisbon: | This officer had 
been sent out from England the pre- 
ceding winter to assume the com- 
mand in senting when the expect- 
ations of his Majesty’s Government 
were sanguine in the success of our 
army in Spain. The melancholy re- 
sults of that expedition were then 
but little anticipated, and the secu- 
rity of the kingdom of Portugal was 
never for a moment doubted. The 

and reinforcements, therefore,were 
fispatched to Gallicia under that dis- 
tinguished veteran, Sir David Baird. 

it would be unfair to withhold from 
Sir John Cradock (now Lord How- 
den) the merit of presenting so bold 
afront to the enemy with such limit- 
ed means ; but the arrival of Major- 
General Hill in the Tagus on the 
4th of April, with a reinforcement of 
6,000 men, enabled Sir John to make 
preparations for acting on the of- 
fensive. The guns of the forts on 
the river (which as a measure of 
caution had been dismantled) were 
remounted, and the posts once more 
strongly garrisoned. 

By a decree of the Regency, the 
whole of the male population of the 
metropolis and its environs, to the 
extent of some leagues, were called 
to arms; and with this defence co- 
vering the approaches to Lisbon, Sir 
John boldly pushed forward his army 
for the north, with the view of dis- 
lodging Soult from Oporto. But even 
these demonstrations, although they 
in some measure allayed, did not al- 
together dispel, the deep anxiety felt 
by all classes for the safety of Lis- 
bon—the melancholy scenes of the 
preceding year recurred to their me- 
mory—the judicial murders—the 
plunderings—confiscations—the in- 
sults and imprisonments of the in- 
solent and rapacious Junot, were 
dwelt on with fearful anticipations 
for the future. 

Matters were in this critical state 
when, on the 22d April, the arrival 
of the Conqueror of Vimiera, on 
the Tagus, was announced by a ge- 
neral salvo of artillery. The news 
spread like lightning, and the most 
boundless joy diffused itself amongst 
all ranks. WeELLEsLex and VictorY 
had already become synonymous 
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terms with the Portuguese nation ; 
that NaME, more than the splendid 
reinforcement’ by which he was ac- 
companied, acted like a charm upon 
the general on and spread hope 
and confidence, where all before was 
doubt.and terror.| Not only Lisbon, 
but all that portion ef Portugal free 
from an enemy, became a blaze of 
illumination when the cheering in- 
telligence reached the interior: and 
those hopes which the misfortunes of 
the British in Gallicia had almost 
annihilated, were now revived in 
every heart. 

Already had Sir John Cradock’s 
army reached the town of Leiria, 
when its further advance was sus- 
pended by that brief and character- 
istic order, which first announced 
a change of commanders, 

“ The Army will Halt! ! !” 

* *# *# kk HH OH HH 
The troops received with shouts of 
delight the intelligence, that their be- 
loved and respected commander, 
whose victorious banners they had 
fought and bled to plant with triumph 
on the soil of Portugal, was once more 
destined to lead them on to conquest. 
The heights of Rolica, at that moment 
within view, recalled with proud re- 
collection, the glorious seventeenth 
of August, 1808, when the British 
soldier first measured strength with 
the “ Invincibles” of France, in the 
Peninsula, and made them feel his 
superior prowess. The old soldiers 
iving way to demonstrations of joy, 
fren unusual in a British army,) 
loudly cheered the staff-officers who 
first appeared with the intelligence, 
and swaggered about arm-in-arm, 
huzzaing and shouting “ Wellesley 
for ever !1” 

On the 6th of May, a review of 
the British and Portuguese troops 
took place on a plain near Coimbra, 
by the new Commander-in-chief,who 
could read in the look of manly con- 
fidence which beamed in every eye, 
how entirely he possessed the heart 
of his troops. The following morn- 
ing the army commenced that me- 
morable march which, in five days, 
brought them to Oporto, and to 
victory ! 

Thus, in a brief but brilliant cam- 
paign, were the disasters of the Bri- 
tish army at Coruiia nobly avenged. 
The Gallicians saw their tyrant re- 
pass their frontier with his forces 
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broken, beaten, and dispirited,—beat- 
en’ by those very Britons on whose 
nainé and ‘nation their bitterest re- 
proaches still fell fast and heavily ; 
so deeply had the unfortunate events 
of the preceding winter infected the 
mind of the Spaniard ! 

While emancipated Portugal rung 
with the sounds of pejoictig from 
the ‘Minlio 'to thé Guadiano, Spain, 
in gloomy silence, neither acknow- 
ledged the Value of tlie victory, nor 
the merit of the victors ; the memory 
of Coruiia lay heavy at its heart, but 
it was reserved for the immortal Wel- 
lington to conquer this distrust, and 
by a series of glorious achievements 
drown the memory of past misfor- 
tune in the tide of victory. When 
at'a more advanced period of the 
wat, the Spaniards saw the British 
colours Nei with their own) 
proudly floating over the battlements 
of lofty Cuidad Rodrigo, and the all 
but impregnable Badajoz, the tro- 
phies of British valour; when they 
saw the best troops of France beaten 
in every battle, although led on by 
those Marshals whose name had 
spread terror throughout Europe 
wherever their victorious eagles 
had been- displayed—their capital 
freed from the pollution of the in- 
vadertheir seaports opened—their 
commerce revyived—the great coun- 
¢il of the nation, which held its first 
deliberations under the shelter of the 
British cannon, maturing plans for 
the consolidation of the national 
strength—then, and not till then, did 
the whole people unite in acknow- 
ledging its arrear of gratitude to the 
army of its generous ally, or render 
universal homage to its invincible 
leader. 

But while the people were every- 
where grateful and enthusiastic, 
there was a cankerworm in the state 
which paralysed their energies, and 
by its withering influence dried up 
the sinews of the country’s strength. 
Armies, which under brave and skil- 
ful commanders might have redeem- 
ed the errors of the past,and renew- 
ed the fame of former ages, by pla- 
cing Spain once more in the brilliant 
page of history as a warlike nation— 
these were committed into the hands 
of the corrupt and cowardly minions 
of the old court of Madrid, who, alike 
destitute of talents and of courage, 
sunk into merited disgrace, as one 
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by one they sacrificed their sacred 
charge. Army after army was raised 
under the same pernicious system, 
only to perish in the field, or be led 
into inglorious captivity ! Imbecility, 
obstinacy, and tiniidity, marked all 
the proceedings of the generals of 
the old schol; while vanity, igno- 
rance, and want of that cool courage 
which alone qualifies for command, 
were tlie vices of tliose of the new, 
who in the Revolution sprung from 
the subordinate ranks of life into au- 
thority and command. Untaught by 
the lessons of defeat and adversity 
which their forees were every day 
experiencing, the feeble or faithless 
governments successively sunk into 
the same degree of criminal supine- 
ness and neglect. 

Although invested with the rank of 
Captain-General, the powers which 
should have belonged to him as Ge- 
neralissimo were withheld from the 
British Chief, or neutralized by those 
exercised by the Spanish Generals, 
nominally under his orders, (and 
whose usefulness entirely depended 
on obedience and unity of action,) 
but who invariably resisted or evaded 
the arrangements marked out for 
their course of operation. The same 
ill-fated spirit of intrigue, jealousy, 
and discord, which rendered Cuesta 
with his 30,000 men worse than use- 
less at Talavera in 1809, still shed its 
baneful influence over those who 
succeeded to command in 1812; and 
who, without any of his virtues, (for 
the old general was not without 
some,) possessed all his failings. 
Thus, although powerful in numeri- 
cal force, the Spanish army had not 
progressed one point in courage or’ 
discipline during five years of war— 
it had, in fact, become burdensome 
to the country, and formidable to its 
friends. In this state of affairs, one 
thing alone presented itself to avert 
the entire disruption of the military 
power of Spain, now held together 
= the exception of the indepen- 

ent Guerilla Chiefs) by that feeble 
and corrupt system to which that 
country already owed its degradation 
and misfortunes. The one thing 
needful, was to place in the hands 
of the victorious Wellington, the ac- 
tual as well as nominal command of 
the remaining forces of the kingdom. 
Already had the British hero for 
four years suffered the tug of war to 
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bear on his own and the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese army ; while, with a pru- 
dence equal to the other qualities of 
his mighty mind, he abstained from 
angry remonstrance and complaint. 
But the events which followed the 
raising of the siege of Burgos in Oc- 
tober, 1812, convinced our chief that 
half measures were, no longer recon- 
cileable with the. safety of ‘his own 
army, or the success of that cause in 
which Great Britain had so deeply 
and generously embarked. 

Negotiations were accordingly 
opened about this period, between 
his Majesty’s ambassador at Cadiz, 
and the government of the kingdom, 
for the accomplishment of that vital 
object. On such an important and 
delicate task, Sir Henry Wellesley 
proceeded with all that tact and 
quiet perseverance for which he is 
so eminently distinguished ; and 
which not only the sensitive pride of 
the Spaniards, but also the secret in- 
trigues of the enemies to British al- 
liance, rendered so peculiarly neces- 
sary at that juncture. 

To concede to a foreigner the su- 
preme command, would at once 
stamp the inefficiency of their coun- 
trymen; while the strong and unan- 
swerable argument, that from the 
Revolutionary War of five years, not 
one man sprung up possessed of ta- 
lents and courage to wield the natural 
powers of a country full of resources, 
and of a people brave by nature, war- 
like by habit, and exasperated by in- 
vasion and oppression, was a fact 
which must have struck the timid 
Regency, as it did the people at large, 
with the utter inutility of their own 
army, as then depressed and misgo- 
verned ; yet it was one on which, of 
all others, policy demanded silence. 
The means of salvation were appa- 
rent to all, but the great difficulty 
lay in bringing those means into ef- 
fective operation, without risking that 
harmony which it was to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain (equally with 
Spain) to preserve by any experi- 
mental measure, which by possibility 
might wound the national pride. 

The proposal to incorporate the 
Spanish army with the British, un- 
der the same arrangements as those 
adopted with respect to the Anglo- 
Portuguese, was, from the first, haugh- 
tily negatived,—while, by an incon- 
sistency only to be accounted for by 


the capricious character of the Spa- 
niard in matters of national taste and 
feeling, the government allowed the 
British officers, Whittingham, Doyle, 
Rocke, Carroll, Downie, and others, 
to organize: and command whole di- 
visions, (clothed and. equipped, it: is 
true, at the expense. of land, ) 
bestowing on, those gallant individu- 
als.arank,in the, Spanish service far 
superior to that which: they held in 
their own, or.could in fact aspire;to, 
under a long series.of; years of. toil- 
some service. da 

Amongst the liberal and enlighten- 
ed members of the Cortes, Sir Henry 
Wellesley had created a host of pow- 
erful supporters, all zealously desi- 
rous, on patriotic grounds, of further- 
ing his views, yet with him, equally 
alive to the influence of that secret 
Junta of Serviles, behind the throne, 
which it required all their address 
to neutralize, or subdue, before ‘the 
great consummation of their hopes 
and wishes could be effected. 

Secure of the support of the whole 
of the Liberal side, and confident of 
the personal esteem of all parties in 
the Cortes, the ambassador: cauti- 
ously, but unceasingly, pursued the 
object of his solicitude; and, having 
at length brought the majority of that 
assembly to the favourable consider- 
ation of this important question, one 
thing more appeared desirable as the 
crowning effort ;—that was,. the ap- 
pearance of Wellington himself in 
the scene then acting, 

This, however, (in the yet unset- 
tled state of the provinces, torn with 
the contentions of ties, together 
with the cabals which agitated the 
Cabinet and Cortes,) was a step re- 
quiring the most profound caution. 
The plan first contemplated, was that 
of a private embarkation at Lisbon, 
by which means, it was hoped, the 
arrival of the Duke in the Bay of 
Cadiz might be accomplished, before 
the circumstance of his departure 
from the Tagus could be known to 
the Spanish government or the Anti- 
English party in the Cabinet, who, 
thus taken by surprise, would feel 
themselves compelled to yield to the 
general voice. But the uncertainty 
attendant on all operations where the 
elements are the chief, agents, ren- 
dered that ie objectionable ; and it 
was accordingly abandoned. After 
much consideration, it was at length 
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decided to attempt the journey by 
land, with such a de of rapidi 
and secrecy as should baffle all con- 
jecture as to the rank or destination 
of the illustrious traveller, until the 
moment when concealment should 
be no longer necessary. To. those 
who know the traitorous a 
by which the best exertions of the 
British government for the security 
of the Spanish throne and nation 
were so often thwarted and embar- 
rassed, such precautions will not ap- 
ar superfluous. But here a fresh 
ifficulty arose ; the means of trans- 
port throughout the whole line of 
country which the Duke must _ 
through, on his route for Cadiz, 
been so exhausted by the sweeping 
devastations of the enemy, during the 
three years’ previous occupation, and 
on the retreat of the French from 
Andalusia, as to destroy all expecta- 
tion of accomplishing the object with- 
out a previous and extensive prepara- 
tion by the Director-general of Posts, 
a step which would defeat all hopes 
of secrecy. Some new and extraordi- 
nary measure became necessary ; ac- 
cordingly, confidential persons at- 
tached to the British commissariat 
(of a sufficiently humble class of life 
to hull all suspicions) were selected, 
and provided with funds for the 
— of draft mules, ostensibly 
or the use of the army, were to be 
dispatched towards Estramadura, but 
with secret orders to station at cer- 
tain posts—chiefly obscure towns— 
a portion of the mules thus provided, 
to be held in constant readiness to 
move at.a moment’s warning. The 
muleteer to whom this charge was 
intrusted, selected his three brothers 
as the companions of his confidential 
mission, and embarked in the latter 
end of November for the Puerto 
Santa Maria; and having dispersed 
themselves through the country, in 
a short time procured and deposited 
at the several points of rendezvous 
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the requisite number of~ animals, 
where they remained unobserved, 
waiting the moment of being called 
into action, 

In the meantime, matters. were 
approaching to a favourable ecrisis.in 
the Cortes—the friends of British 
connexion daily urging on the am- 
bassador the necessity of his noble 
relative’s presence, whilst he, with 
due diplomatic reserve, affected to 
consider it as an event more to be 
_" for than immediately expect- 
ed. 

Things were in this state of feverish 
doubt on the one side, and of intense 
anxiety on the other, when at the 
break of day, 21st December, the un- 
expected information rung in the ears 
of the astonished Regency, that the 
Great Wellington was at their gates! 

So admirably well managed had 
been all the arrangements for the 
journey, and so zealously and faith- 
fully executed,* that his Grace had 
arrived at Xeres de la Frontera before 
his proximity to the seat of govern- 
ment was announced. All cause for 
longer secrecy had now ceased. Ca- 
diz, within a few hours, would em- 
brace within her walls the first hero 
of the age—the idol of every brave 
and loyal Spaniard, and the terror of 
the traitor ! 

Great, but hurried preparations 
were made by the government to 
greet the conqueror, with all the ho- 
nours due to his rank and services, 
on his arrival, which, calculating on 
their own dilatory habits, was not ex- 
pected before the evening. A royal 
carriage was sent round to Puerto 
Real for the use of the Duke, while 
the state barge was dispatched to 
await his orders at Puerto Santa 
Maria. But during the tedious pro- 
gress of these preparations, his Grace, 
ever prompt and unostentatious inhis 
movements, had already embarked 
on board a British man-of-war’s boat; 
and during all the fury of a fierce 





* At the last stage of the journey back, the Duke went into the common kitchen 


of the posada, in search of his faithful mayoral, Pedro (the chief muleteer.) 
found him regaling himself with his morning’s repast, a gaspacho. 


He 


Laying his hand 


on the shoulder of the astonished Pedro, he desired to know how he could reward his 


JSidelity ? 


The answer was prompt, and characteristic of these extraordinary people: 


There was one silver spoon visible. ‘ Taste of my breakfast,” was the answer. The 
Duke instantly complied, and praised the dish; on which the delighted Pedro in- 
stantly purchased dish and spoon of the posadera, both which he triumphantly brought 
back to Cadiz, to be preserved in his family for ever! On his arrival there, he found 
the Duke had generously ordered him a present of Firry Gurxxas! 
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Levant wind, he cut his passage across 
the foaming bay, — by his 
excellency Sir Henry Wellesley, who 
on that day, after a separation of four 
years, embraced a beloved brother, 
rendered doubly dear by his perils 
and his victories. 

Entering by the sea-gate about the 
hour of two, the Duke, accompanied 
by the ambassador, walked through 
the market-place of St Juan de Dios, 
and up the Cate St Francisco, almost 
unobserved. The busy crowds which 
at an earlier and a later period of the 
day throng that populous quarter of 
the city, were now sunk in the silent 
siesta. A few boys, however, to whom 
the Great Wellington had been en- 
deared by the songs of praise chant- 
ed by the blind minstrels of the street, 
having obtained information of the 
name of their illustrious visitor, fol- 
lowed him with shrill and ardent cries 
of “ Viva! viva! viva! Grande Vel- 
lington !” 

he soup-gorged citizens, roused 
from their slumbers, shook off the 
drowsy dream, and sprung, half cloth- 
ed, into the streets, pouring their 
sonorous shout of joy and welcome 
into the ears of the silent but obser- 
vant Duke. A quarter of an hour 
brought them to the Plaza St Antonio. 
By the time of his arrival there, half 
Cadiz was on foot, male and female. 
Boys ran by his side to seize and kiss 
his hand; the graceful obeisances of 
the fair greeted him on every side ; 
the whole area of the Plaza soon be- 
came filled with persons of all ranks, 
from the grandee to the gallego— 
monks of all orders—ofticers of all 
ades! On his appearance in the 
quare, every head was uncovered : 
not a sound was uttered: respectful 
silence sealed every lip; but every 
heart beat high with admiration, and 
every eye was fixed upon the hero. 
The Duke returned this universal 
homage by on his hat in hand, 
raised above his head, during his 
progress through the respectfully 
receding crowd. 

He was dressed inalightgrey frock, 
without the slightest ornament, white 
pantaloons, and Hessian boots. The 
only part of his attire which marked 
his military rank, was the feathered 
hat of the general, with the embroi- 
dered loop. Nothing could be plainer 
than his dress; yet there was that 
indescribable dignity in his whole ap- 
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pearance which seemed “ to give the 
world assurance of a man,” anda 
GREAT ONE! As he left the square to 
passinto the Calle Veedor,he turned to 
the admiring crowd, of whom he then 
took leave by a graceful wave of his 
hat. This was the signal for one heart- 
delighting “ Viva!” which rent the 
air. Itwas spontaneous burst from 
the heart of an admiring people, and 
Wellington must, at that’ moment, 
have felt all its worth. 

Conducted to the house allotted 
for his reception in the above calle, 
(street), he was immediately after- 
wards waited upon by the Governor 
and his staff, the ministers of state, 
and other public functionaries, to 
congratulate him on his safe arrival ; 
while the Regency issued orders for 
holding a grand court on the follow- 
ing day for his formal introduction. 
Although the Duke had travelled night 
and day, scarcely allowing himself 
two hours’ repose in each, his appear- 
ance betrayed no signs of fatigue or 
exhaustion. On the contrary, he was 
in excellent health and spirits, and 
readily accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the tertullia of the old Princesa 
Be——te on the same evening; the 
pleasures of which he enjoyed with 
the utmost vivacity until long after 
midnight. 

The powerful influence which this 
extraordinary woman exercised in 
the court of the weak Charles the 
Fourth and the meretricious Maria 
Louisa, had rendered her an object 
of dread, and forced respect in the 
former reign; and even at the period 
referred to, when the downfall: of 
that power (under which her influ- 
ence had grown and flourished) was 
complete, she held a secret and 
powerful ascendency in the councils 
of the state. The Princesa was the 
acknowledged representative of the 
remnant of the courtly circle of the 
abdicated monarch. There were 
many who still cherished the hope of 
the restoration of Charles and Maria 
Louisa to the throne; and, faithful to 
their wishes, clung to the Gopoy 
System, although outwardly profess- 
ing the most enthusiastic attachment 
to the “beloved Fernando.” In fact, 
Spain was never at any moment more 
the victim of courtly intrigue than at 
this unfortunate crisis, when all that 
gives dignity to thrones and courts 
was in exile and in misfortune. 
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This veteran in the policy of pa- 
laces had ‘another object (besides that 
of upholding her well-understood in- 
fluence) in view, by courting the 
friendship of the conqueror ; nor was 
his' Grace, then, for the first time, to 
learn the value of the support of the 
Princesa’s party, in the great military 
arrangements then pending. Her son- 
in-law (the Marquis de St C ) 
had been for some time a prisoner 
to the French—every effort to effect 
his release had hitherto proved un- 
successful, and she now probably 
hoped to obtain that object through 
the means of our hero. Depending, 
therefore, on that influence which a 
knowledge of all the secret springs of 
government bestowed on her, she 
proffered her friendship, with a cer- 
tainty of its being gratefully accept- 
ed—while the fascinations of the 
young and lovely Marquesa, then re- 
siding with her mother, in a state of 
very un-Penelope-like widowhood, no 
doubt entered into her calculations, 
as affording additional hopes for 
the more speedy realization of her 
wishes. The character of the great 
a for gallantry had (by 
some free-masonry of the sex) tra- 
velled before him; and certainly no 
man, whether soldier or courtier, was 
more completely master of those 
warm and tender assiduities which 
are ever so acceptable to the fair 
sex, when offered with delicacy and 
respect, than was our hero; or ever 
more successful in their application. 
His reception at the Tertullia was de- 
lightful ; and the impression he made 
on this, his first visit, fully established 
his character, that the hero who had 
proved his invincibility in the field, 
was equally irresistible in the saloon, 
or cabinet! 

The next day was celebrated in 
Cadiz as a “Dia de Fiesta”—the 
bells rung in all the churches, and 
at an early hour the whole popula- 
tion of Cadiz was in a bustle; St 
Antonia and St Francisco were ho- 
noured with clean frills and washed 
faces, while the naked beauties of 
Nuestra Sejiora del Carma were en- 
veloped in the colours of England, 
Spain, and Portugal! Immediately 
after mass, the Plaza de St Antonio 
was thronged with crowds of both 
sexes—the ladies in Mantilla Blanca, 
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(that emblem of out-door gala,) the 
gentlemen in full costume. If here 
and there a sombre, outrée figure 
peerees wrapt up in the remains 
of superannuated finery, (looking as 
faded and filthy as an odd court card 
in a fortune-téller’s pack,) one ceuld 
not err in setting him down for a 
grandee of the Ancienne Regime !— 
of which class numbers—for it is the 
peculiar talent of this extraordinary 
people—found a refuge in Cadiz, 
after disappearing from the courtly 
circle for upwards of a quarter of 
a century. The Majo* and his 
Querida, from the Bario de la Vina, 
{the St George’s Fields of Cadiz,) 
aunted with a light and unembar- 
rassed air through the Plaza, amidst 
the crowd of gay nobility xeres of 
the humblest rank) to be able to as- 
sume the grace and ease of the higher 
orders, without ever offending, by 
vulgar impertinence or rude en- 
croachment. This happy ingredient 
in the lot of humble Te being met 
on the part of the higher classes by 
the most cordial condescension and 
kindness of deportment, produces 
that reciprocity of politeness and 
good feeling, which appeared so in- 
comprehensible to many of our tra- 
velling John Bulls ; who never could 
be brought to understand, why the 
lord or prince of one hundred tewns 
‘and titles, should be at Once so proud, 
yet so kind and condescending, or 
the man of one hundred realst so 
poor, yet so happy atid so civilized! 
Glowing like golden _ spangles 
amongst the sable-clad beauties of 
Andalusia, the Spanish dragoons cut 
a most conspicuous figure; their 
bright brimstone-coloured coats load- 
ed with silver embroidery, (like Lady 
Aylesbury’s footman en. a birth-day,) 
formed a curious, but not unpleasing 
contrast with the black Basquina ot 
the lovely Gaditana. The weather 
Was most auspicious—the blustering 
Levantwind had past away—the late- 
ly agitated bay now shone like a 
mighty mirror, reflecting on its po- 
lished bosom the tall masts of the 
British squadron, and the towering 
summits of the distant Rondo. Al- 
though within a4 few days of the end 
of the year, the serenity and mildness 
of the air was equal to our first bright 
days ‘of @forward spring. 
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About the hour of twelve the Am- 
bassador’s carriage, containing the 
Duke and his secretary, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, appeared, moving slowly 
round the square, on its route to the 
Aduana, where the Regency were 
lodged. During his progress, the 
liveliest manifestations of respect 
were shown by the delighted crowd 
to the hero—who saw himself the 
centre of attraction to thousands of 
the most brilliant eyes in the uni- 
verse—*“ Vivas !” were lisped from 
beneath the canopy of glittering fans, 
—_ in the sun, while the varied- 
plumed hats of the military, as wa- 
ving in the air, (accompanied by loud 
cheers), formed a pleasing coup-d’ ail. 

The ceremony of presentation was 
not of long duration ; all the circum- 
stances attending it were most satis- 
factory to both parties. His Grace 
was cordially welcomed by the Re- 
gency; the President of which, in a 
complimentary speech, dwelt on his 
splendid career of victory; and in- 
voked the blessing of Heaven, and 
the prayers of Liberated Spain on 
his person and arms! On withdraw- 
ing to the antechamber, he was sur- 
rounded by a host of the nobility— 
ministers and superior officers of the 
Spanish army, all anxious to pay their 
respects. His reception was as warm, 
and apparently cordial, as his most 
anxious friends could wish. 

On the return of the cavalcade, 
now swelled to a procession, by the 
junction of the British General and 
Field-officers, the Consul, and the 
heads of departments of the British 
division, the cheers and greetings of 
the assembled multitude were, if pos- 
sible, more loud and enthusiastic than 
before. 

The head of the landau having been 
lowered, his Grace’s figure was more 
amply developed ; then the torrent of 
female eloquence brokeforth in flatter- 
ing observations on the person of the 
hero, which he repaid with smiles of 
kindness, holding out his hand, which 
many ladies eagerly grasped at— 
glancing from the chief to his secre- 
tary, (whose fine and ruddy counte- 
nance, glowing with health and de- 
light, smiled on all around)—they 
cried, “ * Mirar el rubio !°—* Hay ! 
que buenmoso muchacho | —“ Qui ojos 
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picaron !” Spanish women are above 
the affectation of repressing their sen- 
timents of pleasure or dislike; and 
Lord Fitzroy was destined to hear 
his manly beauties praised with all 
the ardour of the Spanish female cha- 
racter. The carriage retraced its 
course, cheered, but uninterrupted— 
It was not. impeded. by a vulgar im- 
patient mob ;. there was no necessity 
or guards or police officers to pre- 
serve order in that land of urbanity 
and true politeness—no vile pick- 
pocket reaped his harvest in these 
unguarded moments of joy and loyal- 
ty; no defenceless women or child- 
ren were trampled under foot with 
heedless barbarity !—These are the 
peculiar attributes of that free and 
moral country, which professes to 
“ teach other nations now to live!” 
The child might there have revelled 
in the joyous scene, and in its very 
helplessness have found its best pro- 
tection! 

A grand dinner, given by the First 
Ministers of State to the Duke, to 
which many of the distinguished 
members of the Cortes (of both 
sides) were invited, added to the 
festivities of the day, and Jate in the 
evening his Grace again honoured 
with his presence the Tertullia of 
the Princesa B——, which on that 
night shone with peculiar splendour, 
the élite of the nobility—and all that 
was brilliant and beautiful of that 
order in Cadiz—having been assem- 
bled at it. The delighted Marquesa, 
seizing the Duke as her own con- 
quest, introduced him individually 
to all the grandees; and here it was 
that the “ Tu” was first spontane- 
ously accorded to him; an admis- 
sion of equality, of which the ancient 
grandees are most sensitively tena- 
cious, and which Godoy, the Prince 
of Peace, even in the very zenith of 
his power, could not extort from an- 
cient Castilian pride, and which was 
only servilely bestowed by the mo- 
dern nobility, the creatures of his 
corrupt influence. 

If general admiration and atten- 
tion, on the part of the fair, could 
render our hero happy during this 
brief repose from war’s alarms, no- 
thing was wanting to its completion. 
And when it is considered, that, be- 
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sides being the first warrior of the 
age, a character sufficiently attrac- 
tive to the women of every clime, 
the Duke was in person and man- 
ners every way calculated to inspire 
it, in the prime of life, crowned with 
hard-earned laurels of victory — 
* with all his blushing honours thick 
upon him”—this admiration of the 

entle sex was quite natural. His 
Eirace was then little more than forty 
years of age ; neither the toils of war, 
the ravages of climate, nor the cares 
of council, had marked his manly 
countenance with a single furrow. 
His form moved in perfect ease and 
gracefulness—the austerity of the 
warrior’s brow relaxed at once into 
the smile of the courtier, or warmed 
into the ardent gaze of the admirer, 
as alternately addressed by rank, by 
youth, and beauty. 

The next day, a dinner at the am- 
bassador’s united many of the Spa- 
nish nobility, the Ministry, and pub- 
lic functionaries, to enjoy his Grace’s 
society. Amongst the foreign minis- 
ters present was the Cardinal Priuli, 
the Pope’s Nuncio, who had the hap- 
= of hearing the health of his 

oliness Pius VII. proposed, “ ex 
cathedra,”’ and drunk with “ three 
times three’—a compliment which 
the jolly cardinal (with true Catholic 
humour) returned, by toasting, “ Za 
Madre de Sto Patricio, con todos ho- 
nores.” * 

The entertainment passed off with 
great eclat, and the most perfect har- 
mony. Breaking up at an early hour, 
according to the custom of the south, 
the greater portion of the party re- 
paired from the banquet to the thea- 
tre, which on that occasion was 
splendidly illuminated. The box des- 
tined for the reception of his Grace 
was tastefully fitted up, decorated 
with laurel branches and choice 
flowers, culled, it was hinted, by 
fair and noble hands. The play ori- 
ginally selected for representation 
on that night, was “ El] Vergonsoso 
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en Palacio;” but whether some of 
the incidents of that piece were con- 
sidered a little too warm for even 
Spanish delicacy, or from certain 
other nameless reasons, the less pi- 
quant comedy, “ El Si de las Ninas” 
was substituted; while, in compli- 
ment to our national habits, and to 
their illustrious visitor, the Spanish 
parody on our “ God save the King”+ 
was chanted half-a-dozen times in 
the course of the night. 

An Interlude succeeded, founded 
on the very simple event of a ser- 
geant of a detachment in a country 
village recounting his adventures in 
a grand battle; in which Wellington, 
of course, figured as the hero of the 
fight, and gave occasion to many ful- 
some compliments being let off ; some 
of which it was his duty to acknow- 
ledge, in gratitude for the rapturous 
bursts of applause with which the au- 
dience caught up every allusion to his 
deeds of arms, but to many others of 
which, all hero as he was, he dared 
not lay claim—such as slaying and 
cutting off the heads of divers French 
Marshals and Generals with his own 
gallant sword! A truly laughable Sy- 
naté, or genuine Spanish farce, and 
one of the best of Calderon’s—that 
from which our “Village Lawyer” was 
purloined—seemed to give the high- 
est satisfaction to the Duke and his 
happy party, and sent the whole away 
in perfect good-humour tohis Grace’s 
house, where a petit souper had been 
prepared for as many of the nobility 
as could be assembled sans ceremo- 
nie. During the hasty preparations 
for this entertainment, a temporary 
orchestra was fitted up in the street 
in front of the Duke’s house. All 
the musical talents of Cadiz, amateur 
and professional, volunteered their 
services to do honour to his Grace 
and his guests, who were treated 
with an admirable concert and mid- 
night serenade, under the direction 
of the tasteful Moretti ;{ between the 
acts of which the celebrated impro- 





* © The mother of St Patrick, with att honours,” 


+ Viva Fernando, 
Jorge Terciro, 


Viva las dos! &c.—-A mere doggerel at best. 


¢ Brigadier-General Frederico Moretti, a Neapolitan by birth, whose skill as a 
performer on, and composer for, the Spanish guitar, recommended him to the notice 
of the old Queen of Spain, who promoted him from the grand orchestra to the grand 
parade ; where his rise from captain to brigadier-general was soon accomplished, un- 


der the same powerful patronage. 
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visator, Ariasa, recited compliment- 
ary verses on the Conqueror, which 
deserved a better fate than the obli- 
vion to which they were consigned 
after that joyous night. 

The grand, the important day had 
now arrived, that was to bring the 
Great Captain of the Age before the 
Assembly of the Spanish Nation. Su- 
preme command had been conferred 
on him, without one dissenting voice ; 
the future destinies of Spain were 
placed in the hands of a stranger, 
who was that day to accept the im- 
portant charge, from the representa- 
tives of the Spanish people of both 
hemispheres. It was a trying mo- 
ment for the great Wellington, but 
he was equal to it all! 

His arrival in the antechamber of 
the Cortes having been announced, a 
thrilling sense of anxiety seemed to 
pervade the whole assembly. Every 
eye was directed towards the grand 
entrance. Atlength the curtains were 
drawn, and the Hero approached the 
table, dressed in the full costume of 
a Captain-General in the Spanish 
army, having been attended to. the 
entrance of the chamber by a party 
of the Royal Body Guard. A buzz of 
admiration ran through the house, in 
which the panting auditors joined, 
even with the fear of instant expul- 
sion before them; the whole assem- 
bly spontaneously rose at once, to 
receive their Liberator—their own 
Hero, as they now deemed him! 

With a firm but respectful step he 
approached the table, making the 
usual obeisances to the throne and 
to the house—the silver bell of the 
President—thrice tolled —proclaim- 
ed silence—an awful stillness fol- 
lowed—the President, in a speech of 
considerable length, pronounced the 
decree of the Government and Cor- 
tes which invested His Grace with 
supreme command, and with all the 
powers and authority of Generalis- 
simo and Commander-in-Chief of 
the whole of the Spanish forces. 
Delicately forbearing to lay any 
stress on the extent of the confi- 
dence thus reposed in him, the Pre- 
sident recapitulated, in eloquent and 
appropriate terms, the series of 
splendid victories which had al- 
ready marked the Hero’s career, 
and, in conclusion, expressed his 
own and the nation’s happiness in 


placing such powers in the hands of 
an illustrious warrior, whose deeds 
had shed a lustre on the present age 
—whom Spain would ever reckon 
amongst the dearest objects of her 
regard and pride—and whose name 
would descend to the latest poste- 
rity, crowned with the attributes of 
all that was great and glorious in 
our nature. 

The silence of the grave was not 
more awful than that which follow- 
ed the President’s well-delivered 
eulogium, when Wellington, unfold- 
ing a paper which he drew from his 
breast, prepared to read his reply. 
Perhaps there is not on record ano- 
ther instance of a more bold experi- 
ment having been attempted. But 
Wellington was not the man of every 
age.—To the astonishment of the 
whole assembly, he replied in the 
Spanisu LanevaGeE! !! reading every 
syllable of his speech, with pure ac- 
cent, with the most powerful empha- 
sis, and in those parts which more 
immediately expressed his personal 
feelings, adding an action to the words 
which doubled their force. The elec- 
trical effect produced by the closing 
sentence baffles all description !—Or- 
der was for the moment destroy- 
ed; deputies sprung from their seats 
to bestow the viva and the embrace! 
Our Hero found it impossible to di- 
vide his acknowledgments for the 
compliments and praises which on 
every side poured in on him like 
an overwhelming torrent, and which 
the human heart, however fortified 
by courage and philosophy, could 
not resist. He must be more, or 
less, than man, who, at such a mo- 
ment, did not allow some of the 
tenderest emotions of our nature to 
assert a temporary sway. To the 
honour of our great Hero be it re- 
corded, that even he could not ar- 
ticulate those thanks which his proud 
and swelling heart must have dic- 
tated on receiving such genuine 
proofs of noble and i geen feeling. 

The subdued and delighted Pre- 
sident (affected almost to tears) held 
up his inverted bell without the 
power to ring the peal that called to 
order! But this scene was one 
which could not last; it was such 
as may be conceived, but one which 
no pen, nor tongue, nor pencil, could 
describe. At length the faint, and, 
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as it seemed, 7veluctant tinkle recall- 
ed..the deputies to their places. 
The ,Hero gracefully, retired, re- 
ceiving at his exitione general “ Viva,” 
which resounded through the vault- 
ed roof, in which the venerable Pre- 
sident, with arms uplifted, as. in, the 
act of benediction, most fervently 
joined! 

To. have, beheld such a scene, was 
to have Jived long. enough. Not all 
the, pomp and. circumstance of glori- 
ous war could equal that proud mo- 
ment —armies had dissolved beneath 
the victorious sword of the Con- 
queror, thousands had perished in 
the field of honour—but here was a 
bloodless victory, the Conquest of a 
Nation’s heart ! 

The church of St Filipe had been 
converted into a Chamber of Assem- 
bly for the Cortes; it was filled to 
its utmost capacity on this occasion. 
Previous to entering his carriage, 
the Duke stood for a few minutes 
conversing with some of the depu- 
ties in the grand area of the church. 
The crowds which surrounded him, 
chiefly females, enjoyed a closer 
view of his person, now set off by 
all the splendour of dress. They 
frequently addressed him, and to 
their delight were answered with 
great kindness and good humour in 
their own language. His richly em- 
broidered blue coat and scaRLEeT 
breeches, came in for their share of 
praise, with the more admired wear- 
er—the women’s verdict on the 
Hero was conclusive—he was, ac- 
cording to their view, “an hombre 
perfecto” —and “ falto nader” ! * 
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This day the, Duke had the honour 
of entertaining the members of the 
Government, at the house provided 
for him, and, the entertainment ex- 
hibited, the, most: splendid liberality. 
The,, whole.,.of the. Ambassador’s 
household, dressed in rich liveries, 
with al], the, respectable employés 
that could be mustered, attending— 
while. the. band of the Spanish 
Guards enlivened the scene. 

During the whole of this interest- 
ing visit, the Duke declined all mi- 
litary honours from the British troops 
—his guard of honour, band, and or- 
derly officers, were all from the 
Royal Guards of Spain. 

The following day his Grace had 
fixed for the inspection of the whole 
of the position of the Isla de Leon. 
He accordingly was on horseback 
at eight the next morning. On his 
way to Isla, he minutely examined 
the formidable Corta Dura, about a 
mile from Cadiz, and afterwards 
Puntales, which deserves attention 
from the circumstances attending its 
brave and obstinate defence. Al- 
though repeatedly reduced to ruins 
by the shot and shells from the Tro- 
cadero, it was nevertheless main- 
tained to the last, and existed even 
then a striking monument of the fury 
with which it had been assailed, and 
the bravery and skill by which that 
post was so nobly sustained during a 
cannonade of two-and-thirty months! 
It had been calculated that not less 
than 30,000 shot and shells had struck 
the fort during the siege.+ Proceed- 
ing onward to the Isla, the Duke was 
received by the division under the 





* A perfect man !—whom nothing could improve. 





+ The Fort of Puntales stands in such a prominently advanced situation in the 
tay of Cadiz, that although it had the power to inflict the severest injury on the 
enemy's advanced batteries, it was for the same reason exposed to an extraordinary 
share of mischief. It was, for a length of time, commanded by a Lieutenant Brett, 
of that distinguished corps the Royal Artillery, who, had he survived the campaign 
of 1812, would have boasted of more hair-breadth scapes than most men. Having 
been almost buried in his little fort half a score times during the siege—having sur- 
vived the blowing-up of his magazine, the destruction of his little garrison and troops 
again and again—after having repulsed several attempts at invasion in the dead of night, 
by powerful numbers, he maintained his dangerous post, unhurt himself by shot or 
shell, as if “he bore « charmed life.” After all these perils and escapes, and having had 
the honour of pouring a farewell:volley of 18-pounders on the retreating French, when 
evacuating, the Trocadere, this gallant officer was: slain’ a few weeks after by a 
random skot, while reconneitring near the Triana Bridge at Seville, September 18] 2. 
A menument to-his memory has been erected on the fatal spot on which this meri- 
torioug offi¢er closed hie brave and honourable career. 
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commiand of Majér-Geheral Cooke ; 
after reviewing which, and ‘also’ the 
Spanish troops, his Grace ‘perforni- 
ed his tour of inspection, commen- 
cing’ on the right batik’ of the river 
Santa Petri, and pursuing the whole 
line of defence to the naval’ arsenal 
of Caraceas. The’ attention which 
the Duke bestowed upon the'several 
points of defence planned by, and 
executed under the orders of that 
distinguished officer, General Lord 
Lynedoch, proved the importance 
which he attached to this strong po- 
sition ; and the satisfaction his Grace 
expressed in the whole arrangements, 
proved how highly they merited that 
which they received—unqualified 
praise. 

The Duke returned, accompanied 
by General Cooke, to Cadiz, where 
be was to meet ata dinner, given by 
the Ambassador, all the most re- 
spectable merchants of Cadiz, head- 
edby their venerable Consul, the late 
Sir James Duff. These being princi- 
rw 4 Irish, or the descendants of 

rish, their national pride was gra- 
tified in sharing the splendid hospi- 
talities of his Majesty’s representa- 
tive at the same board with their re- 
nowned countryman. In all these ar- 
rangements, the Ambassador shewed 
his good tact. All persons saw the 
Hero, and all in their proper circle. 

On the day of the civic dinner a 
question was debated in the Cortes, 
which terminated in a new triumph 
for the Hero. A motion having been 
made, to confer on “ Generalissimo 
the Duke of Cuidad Rodrigo, the Or- 
der of the Toison de Oro,” ( Golden 
Filvece,) it was on the point of be- 
ing carried by acclamation, when 
a meddling priest (who was after- 
wards confessor to the beloved Fer- 
nando) implored the Cortes to hesi- 
tate, urging, that although a crown 
was but an inadequate reward for 
the services of the Great Welling- 
ton, yet in the name of their holy 
religion—Here the murmurs, now 
swelled touproar, silenced the priest. 
These obnoxious objections, were 


heard with indignation, and a Peru- 
vian deputy, with~ ‘all liis' country’s 
fire in his heart; started'to'the Tri- 
bune, and cried; “ Pekisw aut optous 
pistincTions ! Did the''Great Wel- 
lington, when he drew his‘ sword for 
our country and our liberty, ask’ ‘for 
whom he fought the battlé’? Did he 
enquire whether he risked his valu- 
éd life for 'Catholie or for heretic ? 
No; he fought for the liberty of hu- 
man nature, “without ''reféerenee to 
creed, to country, or to colour ! 
Shall we, then, be found so mean, so 
narrow-hearted, ‘as to'‘withhold one 
honour which we have yet the poty- 
er to bestow ? Forbid it, Spaniards ! 
Let our united acclamations confer a 
distinction, which is more honoured 
by his acceptance, than by our be- 
stowal !” 

That distinguished orator and pa- 
triot, Don Augustin Arguelles, fol- 
lowed, and took that occasion'to pro- 
nounce a glowing eulogium on the 
transcendent services of the Duke. 
The speech of this highly-gifted man, 
which would have done hondur to 
the best days of ancient Roman elo- 
quence, was greeted on all sides, and 
a interrupted, by the most 
enthusiastic expressions of approba- 
tion. “ Concededa! concededa !” 

Granted ! granted!) was shouted 
from all sides.* The whining monk 
gave way. A deputation of theleadin g 
members of the Cortes was named 
to attend the following day on the 
Duke, to announce this new mark of 
the national homage. The (late) 
Condesa de Chin Chon (cousin to 
the Kings of France and Spain), who 
had been forced into an union with 
the upstart Gopoy, was at this pe- 
riod residing in Cadiz with her bro- 
ther, the Cardinal Don Carlos Bour- 
bon, ina state of perfect retirement ; 
not having appeared in public since 
her profligate husband had fled from 
Aranjuez—happy to escape with life 
from the fury of popular indignation. 
Having heard of the decree for confer- 
ring the Order of the Golden Fleece 
on the Duke, this generous and 





* All the clerical members of the Cortes were not tainted with. this narrow and 
bigoted feeling. -Some of Wellington's warmest supporters were amangst the body of the 
clergy ; and alk who recollect the manliness of Senor Torrere in asserting ‘the claims of 
his Grace to ALL the Honouns the nation could bestow, must allow thatthe shaven- 
crown did not always cover a shallow brain, nor the priest’s robe a cold or ungrate. 
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atriotic woman dispatched an of- 
ficer of her household to congratu- 
late his Grace, and to request, in her 
name, his acceptance of the costly 
collar and jewel of the order for- 
merly worn by her unworthy tyrant, 
but which had been the property ofher 
family for ages ; regretting, that the 
state of seclusion which she had vo- 
luntarily embraced, precluded her 
from any public demonstration of 
that respect and admiration in which 
she held her country’s saviour ! 

The magnificent present thus of- 
fered, could not be declined. Its in- 
trinsic worth (upwards of 30,000 
dollars !) was its least value, compa- 
ratively with the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which it was pre- 
sented. Wellington received it with 
every expression of gratitude, and 
having been permitted to make his 
personal acknowledgments for the 
princely gift, left the generous donor 
even more gratified than him on 
whom she had bestowed this splen- 
did favour. 

In the meantime, immense prepa- 
rations were going forward for a 
grand ball and supper, tobe given by 
the nobility of Spain, then assembled 
at Cadiz, to the new Grandee, and 
which had been in progress from the 
first day of hisarrival. Thirty thousand 
dollars had been, in the first instance, 
subscribed by the noble families who 
had found a refuge in that city; but 
of this sum, three-fourths had been 
already expended in fitting up and 
decorating that portion of the build- 
ing called the Hospicio, in which this 
splendid féte was to be given. The 
managing committee (composed of 
noblemen of the first rank, and of the 
modern school of taste) found it ne- 
cessary to make a second call ; on 
which occasion the old Princesa 
B——e, aware of the straitened 
circumstances to which many mem- 
bers of the most? illustrious and an- 
cient houses of Spain were then re- 
duced, came forward with her splen- 
did addition of ten thousand dollars, 
and the Duque del Infantado im- 
mediately inscribed his name for the 
same sum. But had one hundred 
thousand dollars been required, so 
eager were the nobility to display 
their feelings of respect and grati- 
tude by anentertainment worthy the 
occasion, that one day would have 
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sufficed to collect that sum. The 
night being at length fixed on, in- 
vitations were sent to every indivi- 
dual whose rank entitled them to ap- 
pear at the Court of Spain—of which 
number there were several hundreds 
in Cadiz and Isla, Invitations were 
also addressed to the Spanish and 
British general officers, heads of 
departments, and general staff ; also 
the admirals and captains of both 
fleets, and to all the British visitors 
at Cadiz who had the entrée of the 
Ambassador’s saloon. 

The British Consul was honoured 
with jifty cards, to be filled up with 
the names of such of the respectable 
merchants and their families as he 
should select. The Portuguese, Si- 
cilian, and other foreign consuls, 
were complimented with tickets for 
their families; but in this liberal dis- 
tribution of favours, by some over- 
sight, the Consul for the United States 
was unluckily forgotten. The Re- 
publican Eagle was all in a flutter 
at the unintentional indignity. On 
a representation to the Committee 
by the Consul, an apology was made 
for the omission, and cards of invi- 
tation, in blank, to the number of 
twenty, were immediately placed in 
his hands as the “ amende honorable” 
—but Jonathan made it quite a na- 
tional affair; insisting on an equal 
number of cards as were bestowed 
on the Consul of Great Britain. We’ 
were just then on the eve of a war 
with the States of stripes and stars, 
(and slavery). Some private dis- 
cussions took place, during which it 
was believed the wishes of the hero 
of the féte were consulted, and which 
ended, for the sake of harmony, in 
complying with the American Con- 
sul’s requisition, (rather than request,) 
and fifty cards were officially, or at 
least more ceremoniously than cor- 
dially, presented. This concession 
(which was, I believe, the subject 
of areport to the States), had the 
effect of introducing a mob of sleek- 
headed gentlemen trom the Western 
World, (chiefly captains and super- 
cargoes‘from Philadelphia and New 
York,) in long-skirted coats and nan- 
keen breeches—all redolent of tar 
and tobacco—amongst the embrol- 
dered crowd! But even their Re- 
publican vanity must have quailed 
under the mortifying sneers of the 
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noble Seiioras who appeared to loath 
the touch of their tanned and un- 
gloved paws. 

The night for which so much postiy 
preparation had been made at lengt 
arrived—the jirst of the year 1813! 
Every milliner, embroidress, shoe- 
maker, tailor, and sempstress, had 
been in requisition during the pre- 
ceding week, while Monsieur Cozé,* 
witha score of supernumerary cooks, 
with perhaps as many more Italian 
confectioners, table-deckers, and flo- 
rists, were racking their inventive 
faculties to give new features of ele- 
gance to their department of the en- 
tertainment. Painters, poets, lamp- 
lighters, and others of the illuminati, 
were equally busy in their respective 
spheres. The grand entrance open- 
ed at eight ededk; in a short time 
several hundreds of the guests had 
assembled ; the chief saloon was that 
spacious gallery which occupies the 
whole front of this magnificent build- 
ing, the name of which, Hospicio,+ 
implies the use for which it was in- 
tended; the rear of the building was 
as yet unfinished, and probably may 
remain so for fifty years. The Spani- 
ards manage these matters very lei- 
surely ; for the new church, its neigh- 
bour, had then nearly reached its in- 
tended height, but not roofed in, al- 
though commenced in the early part 
of the last century. 

By a great oversight in the Com- 
inittee of Management, all the win- 
dows, front and rear of this immense 
gallery, had been blocked up by 
transparencies, emblematical of Wel- 
lington’s victories, &c. classically de- 
signed and beautifully executed; be- 
hind these were well-secured stages 
of lamps, which set all apprehensions 
of accidents from jire at defiance ; 
but that necessary element air, was 
wholly excluded. Before two hours 
had elapsed from the commencement 
of the ball, this spacious saloon be- 
came most uncomfortably warm ; 
the floating steam of heat made sad 
havoc on the curled heads of the 
ladies ; parties of whom, with their 
doubly warm admirers, might be 
seen rushing towards the grand 


door to inhale a breath of pure air. 
Meanwhile the company increased 
to the full number invited—twelve 
hundred { Shortly after midnight, 
the cries for Air! air! became loud 
and general. The heated atmosphere 
was then absolutely insupportable. 
The poor Duque de Higar and his 
brother the classical Conde de Sal- 
vatiera, the most active of the mana- 
ers, saw with grief some of their 
eautiful transparencies ripped open 
by the swords of the Guardias ! Cui- 
dad Rodrigo, that cost the brave Wel- 
lington eleven days’ siege, sunk be- 
neath a single sabre stroke, whilst 
proud Salamanca was reduced to 
shreds by’ a cut and thrust! The 
work of demolition next extended 
to the glass, which was unceremo- 
niously put out of pane—but in ef- 
Spating this object, the effluvia ari- 
sing from the puffed-out oil lamps 
became horribly offensive. This an- 
noyance, however, was endured for 
nearly an hour with great fortitude, 
when as a relief, and long before 
the intended time, the supper pa- 
vilion was thrown open. A scene 
then presented itself, which for de- 
licacy of taste, mild splendour in ef- 
fect, could not be surpassed—the 
very sight was refreshing! This pa- 
vilion was formed by enclosing, roof- 
ing-in, and flooring a spacious court. 
The immense apartment thus crea- 
ted, was lined throughout with fine 
white calico, fancifully fluted into 
compartments, in the centre of each 
of which were medallions of all the 
British and Spanish Generals of the 
day in pairs, surrounded by wreaths 
of Jaurel cut in rich green foil. The 
scaffold poles which supported the 
temporary roof, were in like man- 
ner covered with the same snow- 
white material, to resemble Doric 
pillars, enriched by a spiral wreath 
of laurel and oak leaves in foil, and 
interspersed with the rose, the this- 
tle, and the shamrock, surmounted 
by the English and Spanish crowns. 
Relieved from the suffocating at- 
mosphere of the saloon, the company 
could here range in free enjoyment, 
anxiously awaiting the signal for ta- 





* “ Head cook of Cadiz, late of the Royat Patacer,” whose most important officer 
is dignified by the title of “ Grand Officer of the Mouth !” 
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king, places at. the banquet. The 
noblemen; officiating. as. stewards, 
took post atthe tone of each table, 
of which there, were twenty, with 
covers laid; for sixty at.each. 
Beneath a triumphal, arch, splen- 
didly; illuminated, with, variegated 
lamps, were two transparencies of the 
busts.of Ferdinand VIL and George 
ILL, underneath which,was. that of 
Wellington, with the motto 
“ ESPAGNE AGRADEDICO.’* 
A few yards in front of this grand 
ornament. of the,.pavilion, a table 
ee crossways was appropriated 
or our Hero and the chief of the 
nobility of the first rank, from whence 
a view of the splendid coup-d’eil 
could be obtained, While all were 
on. the tip-toe of expectation, a royal 
guardsman hastily presented himself 
to the Princesa Be——e, and put 
a small scrap of paper into her hand, 
which had just been delivered at the 
door by amasked messenger, who fled 
the instant he delivered it. The paper 
was addressed to the Princesa, and 
marked“ Luego, luego !”+ The perusal 
of this mysterious paper seemed to 
have petrified her with horror—the 
word Traicion!{ involuntarily es- 
caped her lips ; in an instant she was 
surrounded by her peers, to whom 
she. announced in a whisper the in- 
telligence she had just received. 
The Hero of the scene, who, to his 
utter, astonishment, found himself 
oppressed by the warmest caresses 
from the ladies, could not under- 
stand the motive for this sudden and 
extraordinary sensation, and protest- 
ations of fidelity,“ Hastala muerto.’’§ 
From ,the noblemen, who seemed to 
burn with indignation, “ every sword 
seemed ready to leap its scabbard.” 
At, length it was intimated to the 
Duke, thatthe mysterious note which 
caused this strange interruption to 
the; joys of the feast, contained the 
astounding information, that the vi- 
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ands placed..on the table at which 
his, Grace, had, been invited to pre- 
side; were, POIsoNEp ! ! 

That such, a, conmmunication was 
actually. made, although the. circum- 
stance was confined, for that night, to 
the few, who, sat-at ‘the select table, 
consequently unknown. to. the great 
body of the guests, is an undoubted 
fact; and that it was for some minutes 
believed, was painfully manifest from 
the deep feelings of indignation, grief, 
and astonishment felt by all on its 
announcement. When, however, the 
matter was explained to the Duke, 
he saw at once into the plot, and sup- 
pressing his own sentiments on a 
thing so mean and contemptible, he 
laughed most heartily ; and taking the 
old Princesa on one arm, and the 
Marquesa, her daughter, on the other, 
he cheerfully led them to their places 
at the table, where the whole company 
being seated, he smilingly observed, 
“ IT seldom eat suppers; but on this 
happy occasion, | shall set my kind 
friends an example.”|| The signal 
for the commencement of the feast 
broke from the silver trumpetstation- 
ed under the canopy. The bands 
caught the sound, and in an instant 
all was elatter and confidence. The 
Duke insisted on tasting of every dish 
within his reach. Could his delighted 
entertainers resist the example’ The 
poisoned champagne, too, was quaffed 
in flowing bumpers, and all past ter- 
rors were forgotten in renewed joy 
and hilarity. It has already been ob- 
served, how little the Spanish ladies 
are accustomed to conceal or control 
their ardour; and many a lovely lip 
invited the hero of the féte to receive 
her “Viva! viva! Vellington!” as 
she sipped the sparkling wine, and 
“ hissed the cup!” 

There was one individual in the 
company who possessed a more than 
common share of sensibility of heart, 
and delicacy of feeling. His face was 





* Spain ‘vratefal ! 
'»' ‘Predson. 


‘¢ Luego, ‘Inego! timediate ! immediate ! 
§ 'Untildeath. 


{| ‘Phe infamous ‘act above alluded to’ was discovered some time after to have 
ovigiuated:in) the Tertullia: of -a certain: Senora'Go—,; the widow of an intendente, 
who bad:applied for,, and had been refused tickets; and who, in her rage and disap- 
pointment,. took) this revenge: to‘give & momentary interruption to the happiness of 
thenight ~ ‘ibe writer was also discovered to be her cortejo, an ex-captain of one of 
the| colonial regiments of Spain, who had been dismissed the army, and who, strange 
to sayy lived au the benevolence of the British: government:and people Sar, Yours, abter 
his dight from Spain, in the assumed character of constitutionalist / 
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the index of his’ kind and getierous 
soul; arid never was'the' bean of pure 
delight more strongly potrtrayed on 
the human’ cowntenante, than’ that 
which now lit up tlie featites’ of the 
British Ambassador" iw that’ lappy 
hour. He idolized liis Hustrious bro- 
ther, and ‘every’fecling of ‘iis affec- 
tionate heart was gratified: 

Towards the close of the banquet, 
the trumpet once moreisent forth its 
sound. “Every glass was ‘filled. A 
strict silence succeeded. “ WEL1iNG- 
ton ! Deque pet Cuipap Roprico,” 
was pronounced by the Princesa, and 
drunk with enthusiasm. Several mi- 
nutes elapsed before the cheering, 
the vivas, and tinkling of glass against 
glass, allowed the Hero to return his 
brief, but impressive thanks; which 
he concluded by giving “ Viva Es- 
pagna,” which was received with 
every demonstration of grateful ap- 
plause. 

The champagne and burgundy 
went briskly round, and a variety of 
toasts were drank at every table; not, 
however, with the regularity of an 
English meeting, where the chairman 
acts as fugle, but rather in the man- 
ner of an old Dutch concert, where 
every performer sung or played his 
own air. In this joyous assemblage, 
each nobleman or lady proposed his 
own toast to every bumper, and a 
running fire of these complimentary 
effusions was kept up for half an hour, 
amidst shouts of “ Viva, viva!” The 
dancing had already recommenced. 
The nobles once more graced the gay 
saloon, now completely purified by 
the admission of the morning breeze; 
and the younger members of the de- 
lighted party did not separate until 
hours after the Hero and his friends 
had taken their kind farewell. 

The next day was one of business. 
Shortly after breakfast, the signal for 
a packet in the bay from England, in 


Jive days, was made to the Ambas- 


sador by telegraph. The anxiety of 
the Duke for the receipt Of the dis- 
patches and papers was such, that he 
immediately hurried out to the: al- 
mada, where, gazing ever, the broad 
and lofty sea-wall, his: eyes seemed 
to chide the winds and waves for their 
tardiness. in wafting on) the: object of 
his keen’ attention. At: Jength ‘the 
consul-boat was seen to approach, and 
in a few seconds the packet hurried 
off for the port of St Carlos. The 


Duke was accompanied on that oc- 
casion by his brother, Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley, Mr Secretary Vatighan, and 
one other person. ‘On the dispatch- 
boat nearing the shore, Mr Vaughan 
ran forward to expedite the delivery 
of letters, by becoming himself the 
bearer, In another quarter of an hour 
the Times newspaper was — ‘on 
the coping of the ample wall, while 
the anxious Duke devoured its con- 
tents with an intensity of feeling 
which may be well conceived, when 
it is understood that it contained the 
memorable bulletin which annotinced 
the ANNIHILATION OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY IN Russia! 

After reading this terrific docu- 
ment, the Duke remained in silent 
abstraction for some moments. Sir 
Henry exclaimed, “ Bonaparte’s sun 
is set for ever !”—“No, sir,’ observed 
the person to whom I have alluded, 
“ only eclipsed ; his conqueror is’ in 
Cadiz!” There was a degree of pre- 
sumption in the expression whicli 
the relative rank of the parties could 
not sanction, and which not even 
the enthusiastic admiration which 
prompted it could excuse. But the 
Duke did not bestow one unkind or 
angry look on the person who, in the 
warmth of his feelings; so unguard- 
edly gave utterance tothem. On the 
contrary, a smile of good-nature seal- 
ec his forgiveness, which added (if 
that were possible) to his almost de- 
votional respect for that truly great 
AN. 

. the Duke seemed to count the 
moments that kepthim from thearmy. 
There was no party at the Ambas- 
sador’s that day; it was one of 
deep and important business. The 
Duke was at his writing-desk in a 
quarter of an hour after dinner, and 
did not rise from it till after mid- 
night. 

ut one day now remained of the 
term our Hero allotted for his absetice 
from the army; the early part of 
which was passed in visits of cere- 
mony, and in leave-taking of friends, 
but in the evening, a most splendid, 
yet'select party, at the Ambassador’s, 
once more surrounded his Grace with 
all the rank and beauty of Spain. 

The Duke promenaded the rooms, 
admiring the various dancing groups, 
supporting on one arm the lovely 
Marquesa de Santa Cruz, on the other 
the young Duquesa de Santo Lorenz 
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who, then fresh in the court circle, 
withall the attractions of youth,grace, 
and unaffected loveliness of manner, 
could not fail to interest his Grace; 
though not strikingly beautiful, she 
had that winning sweetness of man- 
ner which rendered those charms 
which nature had, with no niggard 
hand, bestowed on her, doubly en- 

ing. The dark and lustrous eye 
of the beauteous Duquesa de Frias 
never looked more “ unutteradle 
things” than when the Hero, at one 
period of the night, drew her soft and 
yielding arm through his, to lead her 
through the crowd of wheeling waltz- 
ers. The delighted littke Duque, her 
husband, and the (much less delight- 
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ed) Prince of Anglona, her caveliere 
servente, followed in their train. There 
was but one sad thought to cloud the 
pleasures of that happy night. Jt was 
to be the last! The next morning’s 
dawn was to light the Hero on the 
road to his victorious army—That 
morning came too soon ; almost over- 
whelmed by caresses, he took a re- 
luctant leave of these gay scenes at 
one o'clock, and ina few short hours 
his bark had crossed the bay. Wel- 
lington was lost to their admiring 
gaze ; but the friendly recollection of 
the Conqueror in Cadiz will never 
be effaced from the hearts of the 
grateful Gaditanos. 





POLITICAL PROSPECTS IN IRELAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


I am, Sir, one of those who were 
of opinion that when the measure of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation came 
before the country, proposed and 
supported by the Government, it was 
better that it should succeed. I saw 
Ireland the scene of fearful agitation, 
which seemed almost to threaten the 
political existence of the united king- 
dom, and the object of this agitation 
was everywhere avowed to be eman- 
cipation. I saw that as the House of 
Commons was constituted, not even 
all the force of Government could 
effect anything for the suppression of 
so alarming a ferment, unless the 
House was first indulged with an 
Emancipation Bill ; and upon a view 
of these circumstances, I,in common 
with many who saw as I did, and 
were alike mistaken, wished success 
to the measure, which we vainly 
thought was to tranquillize Ireland. 
I state this plainly, because I think 
it better to acknowledge that I was 
myself deceived, than to attempt to 
deceive others. It is an attempt to 
deceive others, when those who 
warmly advocated the Bill, upon the 
ground of the excellent effect it was 
to have upon the state of society in 
Ireland, turn round now and say, 
“ Oh, but we did not say when this 
effect was to take place, and we ne- 
ver expected that such elements of 
discord. were so soon to be set at 
rest,” with much more to the same 


purpose. This is nothing but paltry 


shuffling: either they are deceiving 
the public now, or they did deceive 
it at the time the bill was in progress, 
for no man of sense or coniead will 
deny, that the promise and the in- 
ducement held out, both in Parlia- 
ment and out of Parliament, was the 
immediate amelioration of those evils 
which made Ireland a curse to the 
empire. What advocate of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation would have 
dared to say, or would even have 
allowed himself to think, that eight 
months after the measure had been 
carried, and carried without restric- 
tion or security, or any other clog to 
render it unpalatable, Ireland should 
be found in a much worse state than 
when the withholding of emancipa- 
tion was everywhere cast in our teeth, 
as the cause and the excuse of the 
public crimes which made the coun- 
try shocking to contemplate ? It is in 
vain to deny a fact so palpable as the 
complete disappointment of the hopes 
of the Protestant friends of emanci- 
pation; but it is worth while to en- 
quire in what way this disappoint- 
ment has taken place, and to glance 
at what may now be necessary to 
avert or subdue those evils which 
emancipation has so completely fail- 
ed to remove. 

The error of the Protestant advo- 
cates of emancipation may be divided 
into two parts: they estimated too 
lightly the strength and importance 
of the party who consider themselves 
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betrayed and endangered by the pass- 
ing of the Relief Bill; and they esti- 
mated far, far too highly, the grati- 
tude, and consequent good conduct 
of the Roman Catholic people of Ire- 
land. He who travels in Ireland now, 
will find almost every man of the 
Protestants of the North, with burn- 
ing in his heart, and a scowl upon his 
brow. Less volatile and impetuous 
than the Papist of the South, he is 
yet agitated by conflicting feelings— 
he is loyal by principle and habit, and 
yet almost abhors the government, 
which he supposes to have deserted 
the principles of its foundation, and 
robbed him of his birth-right, the po- 
litical ascendency of the religion 
which he professes. He will not 
manifest his discontent by outrage 
and murder, as the Roman Catholic 
peasantry of Munster do; but the 
bond of his attachment to the British 
Government is broken asunder. He 
may fear and obey, but he no longer 
loves the powers that be; he is poli- 
tically discontented, and labours to 
make others think as he does him- 
self. Amongst the Roman Catholics, 
at least amongst those who appear 
before the public, and in the public 
journals, which are understood to be 
the political organs of the Roman 
Catholic people, the same bitterness 
of feeling, and rancorous hostility to 
the institutions of the country seem 
to exist as heretofore, mingled only 
with a tone of saucy triumph for the 
victory they have gained, and an un- 
blushing account of their determina- 
tion to use it for the very worst of 
purposes. Do they join now in at- 
tempts to soothe the population,whom 
formerly it was their boast to be able 
to “ exasperate” at will? Do they 
turn that immense influence which 
they shewed they possessed for pur- 
poses of disturbance, to the suppres- 
sion of wicked and disorderly ha- 
bits? Do they form general and local 
“ associations” for the investigation, 
and remedy of the barbarous customs, 
and ferocious disposition of the pea- 
santry ? Do they collect a “ rent” to 
be applied in the teaching of child- 
ren, and in premiums for cleanliness 
and neatness in the cottages of the 
poor? Do they, in short, aet at all 
as if they were satisfied and grateful, 
and desirous to turn away from “ agi- 
tation,’ and to make their country 
really comfortable and happy? No 
Such thing—-they still reyile, still 


threaten, still teach the people that 
the law as it is administered, is their 
enemy, still hold out prospects of fu- 
ture and more terrible agitation than 
before; and while they do all this 
evil, on the one hand, they do nothing 
at all on the other for the improve- 
mentof the moral and social condition 
of the wild and uncultivated people. 
Ido not say, that it was my expec- 
tation, or that of those who thought 
with me, that the Roman Catholics 
would all at once become as active 
to do good as they had been to do 
evil, but we did expect that they 
would have become, at least passive- 
ly, good subjects ; and being satisfied 
that the law now knew no distinction 
between themselves and Protestants, 
be content with such means of ef- 
fecting public purposes as the law 
sanctions, and as Protestants are ac- 
customed to employ. We did not 
expect that Roman Catholic priests 
were to continue to act as political 
agents, and convert the altar of God, 
from which they should preach no- 
thing but religious peace, into a ros- 
trum for the delivery of political 
harangues. If, remembering how 
difficult it is for men to lay aside ha- 
bits congenial to their nature, even 
when the ostensible reason of those 
habits has passed away, we antici- 
pated that this might still occur, 
in some rare instances; we had no 
doubt, but that it would be quickly 
suppressed, by the reprobation of a 
liberated and grateful people. But 
we were mistaken; we find no such 
thing ; the priest who, instead of in- 
culeating the love of God, teaches 
the hatred of the police, is not scout- 
ed as an enemy, but welcomed as a 
friend. The miserable delusion of the 
peasantry, that the law is made for 
them, as a scourge and an oppression, 
is fostered and encouraged by those 
who know all the falsehood of the 
delusion ; and the legal means taken 
by the executive for the suppression 
of crime, is held up to public odium 
as tyrauny, because it does not pan- 
der to the basest popular prejudices. 

Certainly the Protestant advocates 
of Emancipation did not expect con- 
duct like this in public matters; but 
still less did they expect that all 
those engines of disturbance which 
had been used by public men, for 
apparently public ends, would be 
kept fit for action, in order to be em- 
ployed for the mean and sordid pur- 
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rom the tetrified government. | Yet 
such ait object lias been very lately 
most anblushingly avowed, by a no- 
toriotis “agitator,” whose large share 
in’ the ‘exasperation of the Trish Pa- 
pists will not! be forgotten, as long 
as his eww shrill'voice is left to him, 
to'trampet forth ‘his’ deeds. This 
man, I mean’ Mr ‘Shiel, who, when 
the news of the determination of Go- 
vermnent with respect to Emancipa- 
tion arrived in Ireland, was tlie first 
to proclaim peace, no doubt with a 
view of being among the first to share 
in the plenty which it would be in 
the power of the Government to be- 
stow, now ‘threatens a deeper, a 
darker, and more fearful agitation 
than before, unless—oh most pa- 
trietic condition! unless Government 
shall bestow more money and more 
patronage upon the Papists. For this 
inexpressibly paltry and disgraceful 
cause; for the sake of putting a few 
hundred pounds in the year into the 
pockets of the eloquent patriot him- 
self, and a few of his Fellows, the 
peaee of a whole kingdom will be 
disturbed, and a ferocious popula- 
tion again be hallooed on to daily 
disturbance ‘and midnight assassina- 
tion. For this despicable end “ there 
will” to use the words of the orator 
himself, “be the same appeals made 
to'the popular and religious passions 
of a commiinity whose power will 
have greatly increased, while their 
sense of their wrongs will have pro- 
portionably augmented.” 

‘There is a eandour of malignity 
about Mr Shiel, a hardy avowal of 
political baseness, which is not a lit- 
tle extraordinary; and on no occa- 
sion of the many which he has seized 
npon for speech-making, did he ex- 
hibit this peculiar political amiability 
in a more striking manner than upon 
the late occasion to which we have 
alluded: This was at a public din- 
ner, lately given by some of the free- 
holders'of the county of Louth to Mr 
Shel, ‘who aspires to represent that 
eounty in Parliament upon the next 
vacancy’: the orator of course treated 
the’ company ‘to a speech after din- 
net said if it be ‘true, as the poet 
sitigs; that‘inen in their cups Jay open 
the secret! thoughts of their hearts, 
the avowals made on this, as well as 
of # former occasion, not easily to 


be'forgottet,'by Mr Shiel, present a 
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picture of his real principles, rather 
too revolting for even the most pre- 
poe to'look upon with patience. 

t was after dinner that Mr Shiel 
publicly exulted in the cruel disease 
which was hurrying the brother of 
his sovereign to his most lamented 
death; and it was after dinner that 
the sanre Mr Shiel delivered himself 
of the réspectable opinions, of which 
it is now my purpose to give some 
account. 

After having gravely stated his be- 
lief that the shouting of the rabble- 
ment upon his health being drank, 
was a proof of popular feeling, 
amounting to a “ demonstration” of 
his future success when he should 
essay the representation of Louth; 
he proceeded in that spirit of loyalty 
to our form of government, so be- 
coming in a recently emancipated 
Papist, to press the example of the 
republicans of the United States upon 
his auditory, and to remind them, 
that since these republicans “ gave 
the preference to men who had con- 
tributed to the independence of their 
country,” it was the most obvious 
thing in the world, that if they fol- 
lowed so good an example, they 
would givea preference to him above 
all other men. 

Then followed an affectation of 
modesty, curiously out of keeping 
with what preceded, and what fol- 
lowed it; and in the teeth of his per- 
sonal claim, as one who had mainly 
contributed to their independence, 
he tells them, “ that should he not 
succeed, (the “ demonstration” in no 
wise notwithstanding,) he would, 
with the utmost humility, impute his 
disappointment to his own unwor- 
thiness, and not to their most ex- 
cellent worships’ want of judg- 
ment.” Mr Shiel’s modesty is, how- 
ever, like the small part of an hour- 
glass, an exceeding tiny commodity, 
which serves to connect the much 
more substantial bulk of assurance 
which lies fore and aft of it. I trust 
it is pardonable to mix metaphor 
with simile, in writing of what Mr 
Shiel has spoken—one is insensibly 
beguiled into metaphor, and into 
nautical phraseology too, by the be- 
wildering brilliancy of the following 
passage, which the orator, after his 
small burst of modesty, is so com- 
lacent as to use, no doubt with re- 
ference to himself. “ We have at 
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length,” he says, “ got the , ship,” 

(query, what does the ship stand 
for?) “ within the lights, and beyond 
the bar, but the wheel is not yet to 
be placed in inexperienced hands, 
and you perhaps stand in as much 
need of pilotage as ever.” No doubt 
Mr Shiel deems himself very com- 
petent to be the political Palinurus 
in his proposed voyage round the 
harbour of government patronage, 
and would with watchful view, kee 
insightthe high beacon of the Irish So- 
licitor-Generalship, towards which 
his own most patriotic feelings tend. 

It would be amusing, if it were 
not so disgusting, to behold in this 
speech, the wordy magnanimity, 
placed in juxta-position with the 
meanness of the avowed desire for 
money ; the lofty patriotism, dwind- 
ling into the craving after pence, and 
the “ throbbing hearts of millions” 
scarcely dismissed, when the ex- 
treme regret that “ none of the man- 
na of patronage has dropped upon 
the Roman Catholics,’ is introdu- 
ced. Let the reader think for a 
moment of what materials the mass 
of the papist population of Ireland 
is composed—let him recollect the 
depth of ignorance, the darkness of 
bigotry, the lamentable perversity of 
moral principle which so unhappily 
prevails amongst them, and then per- 
use that which is predicated by Mr 
Sheil, of the whole mass, men, wo- 
men and children; for even the in- 
fants must be counted in, to come 
within a million and a half of the 
number specified by the orator. 
“ Seven millions,” he says, “ of our 
fellow citizens carry in their own 
throbbing hearts, the elevating con- 
sciousness that they are at last in the 
possession of liberty, that their igno- 
minious thraldom has been shaken 
off, and that they have been exalted 
to the level upon which, in the con- 
templation of the law, we all at pre- 
sent stand.” 

“Elevating consciousness,” indeed! 
Look at the horrible details of the 
Cork conspiracy ; look at the state of 
the county of Tipperary, its mur- 
ders, its ferocious population, its 
temper towards the police; and its 
priest, the Rev. Mr Spain, But sup- 
pose Mr Shiel’s description were 
true, instead of being what it is, an 
ebullition of frantic and audacious 
folly; what would one expect to 


follow ?, Surely some, excitement to 
some noble..end; surely ja, recem- 
mendation, ta. use the; “¢levation”’ to 
which they, had arrived, for the-ad- 
vantage of their country); for-its iad- 
vancement in knowledge, good order, 
and the restraint, of rani poasians ; 
but no, they.are recomme to,use 
their elevation for a fax different pur- 
pose, “Iwill not,?’Mr Shiel says, 
“ disguise my, own/surprise and re- 
gret, that since the measune, has been 
settled, some exceedingly untoward 
appointments have taken, place, nei- 
ther can we hide from ourselves the 
fact, that not as yet, upon the, Roman 
Catholics, has any of the manna of 
patronage casually dropped.” ,,.Se 
much for the practical result of the 
“ throbbing heart” and.“ elevating 
consciousness ;” the Government-has 
actually had the temerity to make 
appointments withoutseeking to have 
them countersigned by the leaders 
of the late Catholic Association; but 
Mr Shiel says this giving away of 
places without giving the Papists 
any thing, must not continue, or by 
the cross of Saint Patrick, he'll, set 
the seven millions, with the “throb- 
bing hearts,” to kick up such a devil 
of a row, as shall cast into the shade 
all the brave doings by which they 
obtained emancipation.-Emancipa- 
tion without a place! a fig, then, for 
your emancipation. [ll tell youwhat, 
says the orator, “ they” (meaning 
the Government) “ they must, I re- 
peat the word, they must give some 
practical proof of their determina- 
tion, to give to the measure of relief 
a substantial effect ;” (i.e. “ manna. of 
patronage,” place, pounds, shillings, 
and pence,) “ or else a deeper, and 
darker, and more formidable discon- 
tent will arise, from the frustration of 
the nation’s hopes, and men will again 
be found pertectly competent, and 
not at all unwilling, to administer te 
the passions of the. people that, agi- 
tation, which they. know se well how 
to apply.” | And this is what we,are 
to, get by the Emancipation Bill! 
This is to be the,result of having 
trusted, as I own.I did trust, to,-the 
vehement promises ofa peeple, plead- 
ing for an equality of political rights. 
This emancipation, so.Jauded as.the 
political heaven, toward which, and 
toward which alone, all. their, vows 
and prayers tended, js now, desari- 
bed to be, when unattended by, plage 
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and money, an aggravation of their 
wrongs. "The withholding of the 
“ manna of patronage,” is said to be 
“an injustice embittered by the mock- 
ery of a valueless and abortive law.” 
Corporations, too, Protestant corpo- 
rations, are an absolute grievance ; 
they are all a rank offence in the 
nostrils of emancipated Papists ; and 
that of Dublin is described to be, in 
Mr Shiel’s easy and natural, and very 
recondite quotation— 
“ A cistern for foul toads 
To knot, and gender in.” 

Had the orator but looked into him- 
self, he might have applied this quo- 
tation nearer home, and without so 
violently wresting it from its original 
application. 


“ O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursells as others see us, 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion.” 

I should now be unjustifiable in 
occupying so much of your columns 
with this speech of Mr Shiel, were it 
not for its great importance as the 
avowal of the sentiments of a man, 
who may be looked upon as the or- 
gan of the most dangerous portion of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. It 
is not Popery, more than in the name, 
it is fierce Jacobinism, which distin- 
guishes the real sentiments of this 
party. They have little religion, much 
republicanism, immeasurable vanity 
and selfishness, and every thing ne- 
cessary for revolution, except the 
courage to come to blows. e se- 
rious avowal of the sentiments of 
such a party, is well worthy of the 
attention of those who will have to 

ard against their machinations ; 
and though the words I am about to 
state, were delivered after dinner, 
yet, as all the world, and Penenden 
Heath, know Mr Shiel’s habit of 
previous composition, they may be 
taken as a statement of the serious 
and deliberate views of the man. He 
speaks of the present system of go- 
vernment (Emancipation included) 
being continued, and delivers himself 
thus :— 

“ The consequence will be, that 
the Catholics, without having been 
reconciled, will have acquired new 
means of enforcing their complaints. 
They will rally under their old lead- 
ers, who will have been furnished 
with new weapons from the armoury 
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which the legislature will have sup- 
plied. They will enter again into a 
coalition, not religious perhaps, but 
anti-anglican, in which they will have 
in their former organization so for- 
midable a model—nor will they be 
in want of standard-bearers. Indivyi- 
duals who would, under other cir- 
cumstances, be disposed to adopt a 
different course, will be driven by 
the government itself into the recep. 
tacle of intemperance. Those who 
believed they had escaped from the 
vast whirlpool of faction, will be suck- 
ed back into the tremendous vortex. 
Then will the same appeals be made 
to the popular and re/igious passions 
of a community, whose powers will 
have greatly increased, while their 
sense of their wrongs will have pro- 
portionably augmented. The people 
will be told, that Emancipation has 
only given the means of redress, and 
they will be invited to its attainment. 
They will then be taught that by ad- 
mission to the House of Commons, 
Emancipation has only thrown open 
the doors of the Augean stable, and 
opened the inlet by which the great 
tide of popular emotion is to be turn- 
ed into it, and the hardened heaps of 
utrescence are to be swept away. 
t is then for the Government to de- 
termine (for it depends on them) 
whether they will excite those sen- 
timents in the country, and raise up 
another, and a still more powerful 
confederacy, than that which had ex- 
isted, and the recollection of which 
is sufficiently alluring to invite a re- 
newal of the experiment—and let 
not the individuals be condemned.” 
This is indeed a bitter lesson for 
those who promoted Catholic Eman- 
cipation, believing it to be a measure 
which would reconcile the Catholics, 
and make them good subjects. How 
like a fiend does this man taunt us 
with our folly, and mock us with the 
repeated statement of the power 
which we have given, and which 
shall be used as a rod for our future 
terror and annoyance! With what 
audacious distinctness does he lay 
down the plan for the future opera- 
tions, which shall compel us to sink 
from the level of equality, to the de- 
gradation of servants, bound to obey 
the beck of those, who shall lead the 
new “ Confederacy !” Where is the 
anticipated security, where the hope 


of peace for unhappy Ireland ? Still 
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she is to be torn in pieces by furious 
demagogues, swelled by success in- 
to a tenfold insolence—still the “ po- 
pular and religious passions of the 
community” are to be lashed into 
outrage, to serve the mercenary ends 
of a few political hypocrites, who 
would trade upon their patriotism, 
and brawl away in their nefarious 
speculation, until their mouths are 
stopped with the “ manna of patron- 

e. 

If I be asked, why I speak of the 
sentiments delivered by one man, as 
if they expressed the thoughts of a 
whole body, L reply, that the question 
has been anticipated, by stating that 
the speaker is the organ of a party, 
and therefore it is not unjust to take 
his opinions as their opinions. But 
if Mr Shiel’s views be repugnant to 
those of the Roman Catholics gene- 
rally, why has he not been replied to, 
and why have not opinions so alarm- 
ing to the country, and so disgrace- 
ful to the individual, and those who 
think with him, been openly and 
scornfully disavowed? When a no- 
torious and active leader of a com- 
munity puts forth, in the name of that 
community, a statement of the public 
conduct which they mean to pursue, 
it is reasonable to believe that the 
statement is authorized, or at all 
events acceded to, if it be not con- 
tradicted. Assuming, then, that Mr 
Shiel’s manifesto is a true declaration 
of what we are to expect from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, in re- 
turn for emancipation, it behoves us 
to look very seriously to the result. 
Either the government is to be bul- 
lied, or we are to have another sys- 
tem of agitation far worse than the 
last ;and either alternative is nota very 
comfortable prospect. Such is the 
view presented for the country gene- 
rally, while in Munster the “ confe- 
deracy” of the peasantry to murder 
all those whom they may deem dis- 
agreeable to them, gives a shade of 


horrible darkness to the picture 
which cempletes its terrifying aspect 

With respect to the state of the Scuth 
nothing needs to be added to the ad- 
mirable view of it given in your 
October number, in the paper on 
“The Irish Estimates.” The ordinary 
process of law is utterly unequal to 
the necessity of the case; it is mani- 
festly incompetent to cope with a 
whole population, unanimously re- 
solved on putting to death whoever 
shall attempt to enforce the law, to 
their damnification. Means more 
vigorous and more prompt, such as 
you have well described, should be 
had recourse to; and must be, in the 
end, unless the country be wholly 
abandoned to the ferocious peasant- 
ry and their priests. Such means 
are, in truth, more merciful than a 
course which, apparently more leni- 
ent, really increases the suffering, by 
protracting the evil which is to be 
cured. “There is,” said a great au- 
thority on Irish affairs, “no nation of 
people under the sun that doth love 
equal and indifferent justice better 
than the Irish ;” but certainly they 
are a f gan that require to be go- 
verned with a strong hand. They 
have, either from nature or from ill 
treatment, habits which, except un- 
der strict government, are ever lead- 
ing them into wrong; and, on the 
other hand, it is but fair to confess, 
that they have dispositions which, 
under proper cultivation and direc- 
tion, make them equal, in every 
worthy respect, to any people under 
the sun. Therefore it is that a wise 
and vigorous government should, 
above all things, be sought out for 
Ireland, and no sort of fear or favour 
be shewn either to provincial or na- 
tional conspirators against the lives 
of the gentry, or the peace of the 
kingdom. 

I am, Sir, 
Your faithful seryant, 
7th Nov. 1829, X. 
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IN a country circumstanced as 
Great Britain is at present, there is 
no branch of its internal arrange- 
ments deserving of more deep atten- 
tion than its money, which forms the 
measure of the value of the enor- 
mous engagements that subsist be- 
tween the nation and individuals, and 
between one individual and another. 
In the natural or primitive state of 
a country, even supposing the in- 
terchange of commodities by means 
of money to be very considerable, 
the changes which take place with 
regard to that money, are of compa- 
ratively little importance, because 
the prices of commodities will im- 
mediately adjust themselves to what- 
ever alterations take place, and there 
being no permanent engagements in 
the nominal measure of value, every- 
thing goes on as smoothly under a 
new arrangement as under the old 
one. But in this country, where the 
permanent engagements of the na- 
tion, and of individuals, are, from 
peculiar circumstances, great beyond 
anything that ever was before known 
in the world, where these engage- 
ments are all expressed in’ a nomi- 
nally fixed measure of value, or sums 
of money, understood at the making 
of the engagements to represent a 
specific quantity of property, it is 
obvious that any alteration in the na- 
ture or value of this money, must be 
of the very highest importance. In- 
deed in a country where the habits 
of society have so arranged them- 
selves that property is power, and 
money being the measure of proper- 
ty, the power, respect, influence, and 
consequence of each individual de- 
pend upon the amount of it he 
sesses, it may almost be affirmed that 
the laws which directly affect the 
liberty of men’s persons, or the ex- 
pression of their opinions, are not 
more important than those which re- 
gulate that which marks the ex- 
changeable value of their property. 
However, it belongs to the folly of 
mankind that their attention to things 
which concern them, even in, the 
very highest degree, depends rather 
upon accident, or the mere outward 
shew of the matter, than upon a just 


consideration of its real importance ; 
and we find regulations the most pre- 
posterous that can possibly be ima- 
gined, respecting the money of the 
country, suffered to assume the au- 
thority of law. without any. reason in 
the world being adduced for them, 
worthy of being named in conjuncs 
tion with the great matters affected 
by them. 

Let it be supposed that the taxa- 
tion of the country were twenty mil- 
lion quarters of wheat, instead of 
fifty million pounds sterling, and that 
all the engagements between indivi- 
duals now expressed in pounds ster- 
ling, were also expressed in quarters 
of wheat ; and then let it be supposed 
that the Parliament attempted to pass 
a law that the quarter of wheat should 
consist of fourteen bushels instead of 
eight, which it does consist of, can 
there be conceived any measure of 
dull endurance so great as to suffer 
the Parliament to make such a law, 
without any contemporaneous pro- 
vision for the extraordinary changes 
which it would effect in the property 
of every individual ? Yet a measure, 
or rather a series of measures, of 
which the direct, tendency, was, to 
produce an effect upon the. property: 
of the community precisely similar 
to this, or dissimilar only in being 
mere severe, was, under the auspices 
of Mr Peel, passed by the Parliament, 
without the people of England ap- 
pearing to interest an ao very 
particularly in the matter. We say 
more severe, for if a corn impost 
were nearly doubled, the means of 
paying the increase would be in di- 
rect proportion to the increased cul- 
ture of the land by the wheat grow- 
ers; but the means of obtaining mo- 
ney by industry, proceed in inverse 
proportion to the quantity of indus- 
try brought into the market, and 
therefore if the value of money. be 
doubled, double the exertion will 
not obtain the same amount as before 
the alteration. 

It would, be very natural, that any 
stranger to our Parliamentary history 
for the last, ten years should say, this 
could not haye happened without 
some extraordinary powerful argu- 
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ments being brought forward, con- 
taining a justification of such mea- 
sures, Which does not appear upon 
the surface. But if he should exa- 
mine the debates, he will not find a 
tittle of argument thatany ‘solid rea- 
soner in the world would give a far- 
thing for, except that used by Mr 
Huskisson, who is undoubtedly too 
ingenious a gentleman to ‘put forth 
words br xe a subject which don’t 
bear the least relation toit. But what 
Mr Huskisson said was only clever 
sophistry : “ If,” said he, “ you did 
not insist in 1811 upon paying a 
larger nominal amount than you con- 
tracted to pay in 1797, when money 
was 80 much more valuable, there is 
no reason that you should complain 
of being obliged to pay in 1821 the 
nominal amount which you contract- 
ed to pay in 1811, although it be true 
that the money of the latter period 
is not nearly so valuable as that of 
the former.” Now this would be a 
fair, as well as a clever argument, if 
the question were merely an abstract 
one; but taking circumstances into 
account, and circumstances are every- 
thing in the practical case which was 
before the House, the argument was 
any thing but 4 fair one. An error, 
which is just the same in principle at 
one timé as at ‘another, is neverthe- 
less important in proportion to the 
magnitude. of the concerns which it 
affects. ‘Despotic cruelty is, for the 

urposes ofa philosophical argument, 
just the same whether it exist in the 
disposition of an English peasant, or 
the Autocrat of all the Russias; but 
who would say, in a discussion about 
the well-being of Europe, that one 
was equivalent to the other? The 
amount of engagements contracted 
previously to 1797, and to be met in 
1811, was altogether insignificant, 
compared with the amount contract- 
ed subsequently to 1797, and to be 
met in 1822 when Mr Huskisson used 
this argument. Besides, where is 
the political wisdom of saying, you 
shall suffer now, because you'did not 
suffer enough ten yeats ago? ‘Why 
suffer at all, if it can be avoided? 
in so great a degree the Valtte oft ie 
money, in which, of the publit funds 
alone, engagemefits to the amount of 
five hundred millions were in eXist- 
ence, without some necessity, oF some 
obvious good to arise fron it ? 

Mr Huskisson’s argument, how- 
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Why make a convulsion, by rey ed 


ever, such as it is, is the only one to 


- be found upon the point. A great 


deal was said, of which courtesy 
would incline us to speak more gen- 
tly; but the simple truth is, that it 
was no better than meré norsense 
as regarded tlie’ important xt in 
debate, or it'went to prove the éffi- 
cacy of a metallic standard merely, 
for the value of the circulating me- 
dium; which ment being grant- 
ed in the affirmative, does not pre- 
ceed one jot in ‘the proof that the 
currency should be curtailed by sub- 
stituting the precious metals for a 
cheaper and ‘more ‘abundant circu- 


lation. Mr Huskisson. indeed tells 


us, “ that to say that one commodity 
shall be the money, and another the 
standard of that money, betrays a 
confusion of ideas, and is little short 
of a contradiction in terms ;” but 
with all deference to this ingenious 
gentleman, we must say, that wé can 
see neither the confusion nor the 
contradiction. 

Very shortly after the close of the 
war, the Whigs, who, to their eternal 
disgrace, never scrupled to sacrifice 
the internal prosperity, or external 
respectability of the country, to the 
furtherance of their own party views 
thought proper to make a continued 
demand for a restoration of a méfal- 
lic currency a part of their systeni 
for the embarrassment of Govern- 
ment. We find Mr Tierney, at the 
commencement of the session ef 1819, 
talking away in a strain which we 
think it quite impossible could ‘have 
deceived himself, although it did not 
fail of its effect upon those who were 
willing to attend to his pleasantry, 
because it amused them, but who 
had neither taste nor, capacity for 
sound and serious investigation, of 
either that, or any other subject. 
Will it be believed, that in the House 
of Commons, upon a debate of the 
most serious description, a Member 
could be ‘cheered for the utterance 
of ‘sich a senterice as the following ? 
“ Tf the country should be cémpel- 
led to return to a war, we have n0- 
thing to stand upon but one piece “of 
paper, piled upon another piece oF ; 
paper.” “Yet such trifling, , pit a 
nonsense as this was applauc ad ‘In 
the Héus¢ of Commons, and, along 
with Other things equally destittite of 
any true connexion ‘with ‘the, poifit 
in question, led the way for the mo- 
mentous alterations which took place, 
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In the speech of Mr Tierney, from 
which this wise pleasantry is quoted, 
he does not deny the prosperity which 
followed upon an abundantcurrency, 
but for some unaccountable reason, 
which no one asked him to explain, 
he seemed to be very angry even 
with the prosperity which existed un- 
der such circumstances. He rails at 
“ those whose object it was to keep 
up the circulation as full as possible, 
that they might fatten and flourish 
upon that fulness, those whose hour 
of extinction would arrive the mo- 
ment the circulating medium was 
brought back to its legitimate state.” 
For legitimate, read golden, and Mr 
Tierney appears a true prophet, at 
all events, whatever we may say of 
his political reasoning. But in the 
name of common sense, what sort of 
an objection was it toa full currency, 
that people fattened and flourished 
upon it ? or what sort of an argument 
was it for the alteration of that cur- 
rency, that with the alteration would 
come the extinction of the fatness and 
the flourishing ? 

Why do we revert to these things ? 
Because we wish the public to see 
the wretched stuff which was made 
the groundwork of changes which 
have wrought so much misery. Be- 
cause we wish, if possible, to per- 
suade the Members of the Legisla- 
ture to look with the eyes of ration- 
al and painstaking men upon the ar- 
guments, if we may so call them, for 
and against what has been done, and 
decide now, with rather more care 
than they decided before. Mr Tier- 
ney said, with a triumphant air, that 
“ he wished to hear some good rea- 
son, if any could be assigned, why 
prepay in this kingdom should not 

e subject to the same test of mea- 
surement, which was applied to it in 
every other country under heaven ;” 
but we do not find that any one 
troubled the Right Honourable gen- 
tleman, to state a good reason why 
it should be so subject. When any 
other country can be shewn under 
circumstances similar to those of 
Great Britain, it will be time enough 
to make us find arguments to excuse 
a want of uniformity with that other 
country, in our financial system. 

It is quite clear, that at that time 
Lord Castlereagh saw all the gross- 
ness of the fallacy which was put 
upon the House, and tickled the ears 
of the weak ones, although he un- 
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happily did not make a stand for his 
opinion, when the strong push came 
shortly after. He then suffered. hig 
better judgment to be borne down 
by the opinion of one, who, by mere 
mannerism, had obtained a most un- 
reasonable reputation for sagacity ; 
but that, his own views were clear 
and just upon the subject only afew 
months before ‘the passing of Mr 
Peel’s bill, abundantly appears in the 
following extract from one of his 
speeches :-— 

“ An attempt to force a metallic 
currency was too likely to destroy 
the principles of reproduction. It was 
worse than idle to hold out the hope 
of the low prices that would follow, 
unless at the same time a remunera 
ting price was secured to all the other 
classes of the community, who kept 
the labouring men in employment.” 

And again, “the advantage would 
be temporary; distress and misery 
must follow ; and the result would be 
a delusion on the country.” 

Such were the sound views of this 
great statesman; but a visitation fell 
upon the country; Mr Peel was made 
chairman of the Secret Committee 
on the Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments; a situation for which neither 
experience, nor a natural vigour of 
understanding, fitted him,—the mind 
of the young statesman was spoiled 
by vanity, and the prosperity of the 
country received a blow, from whieh 
it is still reeling. 

Mr Peel came out of this Commit- 
tee an altered man. He had done 
good service in Ireland, and had 
abilities which, under the more for- 
tunate circumstances of stern mas- 
tership, might have done good ser- 
vice still, but he was not endowed 
with a contempt of what was con- 
temptible, and he was ruined by “in- 
sidious eulogy.” It was wonderful 
the brightness of the new light which 
burst upon him during the period 
of his elevation in the chair of this 
Committee; and he avowed, to use 
his own rather unnecessarily grandi- 
loquent language, “ without shame 
or remorse,’ that the evidence in 
the Committee had much altered 
his pinion on, the subject. it, was 
appointed to consider. With all 
the fervour of a new convert he de- 
precates his former darkness; pro- 
nounces a panegyric upon Mr Horner 
and the Bullion Committee, both 
deceased ; and acknowledges, with 
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sorrowful repentance, the wicked- 
ness of the opposition which he had 

iven to them. Then, emerging from 
his gloom, he grows pleasant, after 
the manner ‘of ‘his new friend Mr 
Tierney, upon the pretended advan- 
tages of a paper currency ; and, in 
the true spirit of the school from 
which he had received his new in- 
struction, kicks with black ingrati- 
tude agaist that which had been 
the means of our prosperity during 
the war; which period, contrary to 
all plain truth and experience, he 
describes as the “dark and dismal 
voyage through which the country 
had gone.” We confess we have 
never met any one—soldier, sailor, 
merchant, tradesman, artist, or pro- 
fessional man—whose reminiscences 
of the war times appeared to him 
dark and dismal, when compared 
with the light, hilarious, and peace- 
ful stagnation and bankruptcy of 
more recent periods. 

But these things, and a great deal 
more than these, did Mr Peel say, 
during the course of a very long 
speech, in which he took occasion to 
indulge in a lofty encomium upon 
the glorious times of King William 
the Third, for which, we trust, he 
still retains an equal veneration. But 
for all he said, he received much ap- 

lause from the Whigs, and particu- 
arly from that simple undesigning old 
gentleman, Mr George Tierney; and 
from that time forth, Mr Peel, who 
liked the taste of their adulation, lost 
the independence of his Tory charac- 
ter. Would to heaven that, like 
Brownlow, he had gone over alto- 
gether to the Whig party, and not re- 
mained with us to be, like Words- 
worth’s shepherd boy, 


* Something between a hinderance and a 
help.” 


We might well have spared him to 
them, and now wished them joy of 
their most Emilia’s descrip- 
tion of that of which Desdemona was 
“too fond,” was rushing to our pen’s 
point; but we check ourselves, for 
the sake of old associations. 

It was not so much the immediate 
effect of the provisions of Mr Peel’s 
bill, as the consciousness that it was 
the first stroke of a system of policy, 
Which had for its object the straiten- 
ing ‘of the ‘currency, which caused 
the difficulties and consequent com- 
plaints that very soon followed upon 
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itsenactment. The currency was con- 
tracted very materially, all branches 
of trade immediately became dis- 
tressed, and Mr Irving, when pre- 
senting apetition from the merchants 
of London, within a few months, on 
the subject of the distress, stated that 
the change in the currency was one 
of the chief causes of the evils that 
were felt among all classes of the 
community; “ but,” says the Report, 
“he entirely agreed on this subject 
with the House.” So great was the 
fatuity of the time, so lazy were men 
to examine strictly, or so blinded 
were they by empty shews of the 
glory of returning to a currency of 
gold, that even sensible men did not 
perceive the palpable inconsistencies 
which they uttered. 

Matters went on, getting worse 
and worse, until the beginning of 
1822, when the distress from low 
prices was absolutely dreadful; all 
fixed engagements remaining the 
same in amount of money, as when 


.that money represented only about 


half the quantity of commodities 
which it then did. The subject of 
the public distress came before the 
House of Lords in February of that 
year ; and Lord Liverpool, admittin 
that an alteration of 25 per cent had 
taken place in the value of money 
since the close of the war, maintain- 
ed that the reduction of taxation was 
fully equal to it in amount. Equal! 
but to whom? To lords, knights, 
squires, and capitalists, who had 
been relieved from the property-tax, 
but not equal to the bulk of the peo- 
ple, whose taxes were as great as 
ever. Besides, his Lordship seemed 
to have forgotten, that there were 
other fixed engagements besides 
those to the Government. Did he 
not know that there were such things 
as rents, bonds, mo es, annuities, 
and settlements, all of which, upon 
his own admission, were increased 
25 per cent? Here was the evil of 
the change; but where was the good ? 
Let it never be forgotten, that it is 
the business of the gold-fanciers to 
shew some good resulting from the 
change; and that, while they con- 
tent themselves with proving only a 
mitigated evil, they are admitting 
the wrong they have done. 

If we be asked what good the 
paper currency did, we are at no loss 
for an answer; we take it from this 
yery speech of Lord Liverpool, of 
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February, 1822. The noble lord 
speaks of what had happened: from 
1789) to 1821. Whole districts, and 
immense’ tracts of hitherto umpro- 
ductive land, have been broken up 
and tilled. In whatever direction 
we travel, whether we go to the 
north, 'to the south, or to the west, 
we find what were formerly dreary 
wastes, and) commons, and sheep 
walks, now brought into cultivation. 
T admit that in many instances this 
has been a forced operation, but 
what an augmentation has it occa- 
sioned of public and individual 
wealth! Let your lordships also 
consider the state of the old lands, 
which were in cultivation before the 
period to which I have alluded, how 
greatly they have been improved, 
and how considerably their rents 
have advanced.” Here, indeed, is 
something plain and tangible to rest 
upon; here we see the result of that 
which was, in the sensible phraseo- 
logy of Mr Tierney, nothing but “ one 
piece of paper piled upon another 
piece of paper.” Let the gold-cur- 
rency-men shew any thing like it. And 
yet even this is a tame and spirit- 
less description, compared with that 
of Bacon, of the changes which had 
happened in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and which Mr Western quoted a few 
months after, with great justice, as 
quite analogous to what had taken 
place under our paper-currency sys- 
tem. 

Lord Liverpool took the alteration 
in the value of the currency at 25 
per cent; but Mr Western, who, in 
the following June, brought the sub- 
ject before the House, accompanied 
vy Statements so distinct and power- 
fal as ought to have convinced parlia- 
ment and the public, if any thing 
could do so, shewed the alteration to 
be 40 per cent. The calculations 
produced by Mr Western were so 
clear, so useful, and bearing so home 
upon the subject, that nothing but 
the most culpable antipathy on the 
part‘of the Parliament to listen ‘to, 
and aet upon, sound, solid, practical 
inforniation, could have permitted 
buch statements to pass by unheed- 
ed) He shewed that, in 1893; when 
the! taxes amounted to £74,674,798, 
wheat being then 108k. 9d. the quar- 
ter, it took a ‘sum equivalent to 
13,733,296 quarters to pay the taxes; 
but! in 1821, when the taxés were 
nominally reduced to £60,671,825, 
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the price of wheat being 55s, 4d, the 
quarter, the taxes were ‘really’ in- 
creased toanequivalent for 21,863,720 
quarters of wheat. In 1813 the ave- 
rage wages of Jabour were 16s. 'a- 
week, ‘so that the labour of 5 million 
persons for 18 weeks and 4 days 
would pay the taxes; but in 1821, 
when the taxes were nominally re- 
duced as above stated, the wages of 
labour being 9s. per week, it would 
take the labour of the same number 
for 26 weeks and 6 days to pay the 
taxes. Upon the supposition that 
all commodities had fallen 40 per 
cent from their money value in 1813, 
the £60,671,825 of taxes payable in 
1821, required as many commodi- 
ties as would in 1813 have paid 
£84,940,555; but the taxes in 1813 
were only £74,674,798, yet it was 
pretended that in 1821 taxes were 
reduced 25 per cent. 

In 1821 the government taxes, 
county assessments, and poor rates, 
amounted to £69,171,825, which re- 
quired 24,926,784 quarters of wheat, 
or 17,850,793 ounces of gold, bein 
half the quantity more in wheat, atid 
2,748,229 more ounces of gold, in 
1821 than in 1813; yet in 1821 the 
taxes were said to be reduced 25 
per cent ! Finally, Mr Western 
shewed that the nominal amount of 
taxation in 1813 should have been 
110 million, to equal the taxation of 
£60,671,825 payable in 1821, and yet 
the taxation of the latter period was 
called a greatly reduced taxation! 

Could any thing be plainer than 
this ? Did the Houses of Parliament 
want their folly to be spoken in 
thunder above their heads, before 
they would be convinced ? Yet no- 
thing was done. Mr Huskisson re- 
plied to the speech of Mr Western, 
using arguments which we have al- 
ready alluded to ; but he did not at- 
tempt to meet, nor to controyert, the 
statements which had been madé. 
With the skill of a sophistical logician, 
he raised up matters which he ‘af- 
fected toconsideras the strong peimts 
of Mr W estern’s speech ; and ‘having 
argued against these, the Housé were 
allured ‘into’'a belief ‘that /he' had 
argued down Mr Western, having’ all 
the while been ‘oily fighting with 
shadows of lis own creating. ’ The 
systent went'on, it’ goes on still, and 
we still suffer under what Lord Castle- 
reagh 80 prophetically ‘called ‘it. in 
1819, “a delusion tipon the country.” 
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The fear of the bankers, to be call- 


ed upon to, payin gold, and to, sub- 


stitute, gold generally for their, bank- 
notes, died, away, gradually, under 
the influence of the law permitting 
the issue of their, netes, until 1833, 
and their, sense of the public prefer- 
ence for a paper medium of circula- 
tion—the usual principle of reaction 
appeared ; extreme caution has ex- 
changed for extreme incautiousness ; 
money floated about everywhere, 
and a wild extravagance of specula- 
tion set the money-seeking people of 
this country absolutely mad. This 
came to an end, and the great panic 
of 1825 came upon us with a fright- 
ful national crash. Upon this one 
awful circumstance stands the only 
matter-of-fact argument of those who 
deprecate a paper currency. We are 

uite willing to allow the argument 
for as much as it is worth; namely, 
that a paper currency, like all other 
things however good, may be abused 
by excess. We admit that indivi- 
duals ought not to have it in their 
power, without the sanction or sur- 
veillance of government, indefinitely 
to.extend the currency ; and that in- 
dividuals, or companies, ought not 
to be allowed to introduce their en- 
gagements as a part of the circula- 
ting medium of the country, without 
the publichaving some positive gua- 
rantee, for the ultimate security of 
these engagements. No currency can 
do a country good, unless it be a se- 
cure one; but we certainly do not 
believe that no currency can be se- 
cure except a gold one. 

Such, however, did not appear to 
be the opinion of our Parliament, 
who, a3 soon as they met together 
after “the panic,” set to work upon 
the currency, with a precipitation 
altogether unworthy of men of sense. 
They acted about as wisely as the 
sage, who, finding too much light to 
flow through his window, . never 
thought. of providing a blind, but built 
it up with brick and, mertar,;,or, to 
use an illustration possessing more 
points of similarity, they acted as a 
council of ,doetors; who should thus 
prescribe fora patient sick/of a sur- 
feit: “Let Mr, Greedy. order in no 
more beef or, plum-pudding—what 
he has in his larder he,may eat, up to 
the 5thof, April, 1829, but not a, mor- 
sel, after that: There.is only one 
thing we can allow, him, to have, and 
that is gold fish ; we know that gold 
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fish are very scarce, and it, isi very 
possible that as, Mr/Greedy’s appetite 
is great, it may! be totally impossible 
to get enough to feed {him ;:but,we 
don’t. care, gold. fish or nothing, that 
is our prescription.” . r 

So “panic”-struck were our gifted 
legislators, that no, one at jall) was 
found to doubt the, necessity ;of .a 
total annihilation of small notes after 
the 5th April, 1829, and all the deba- 
ting they had turned upon the eight 
months, sooner or later, when. the 
privilege of issuing new small notes 
by the Bank of England should de- 
termine. Upon the occasion. of this 
debate, Mr Canning put forth one of 
those pleasant sayings, which, as well 
as the more lofty specimens of his 
brilliant oratory, will we hope be long 
remembered, when his faults.or fol- 
lies are by all, mK the rigid histo- 
rian, forgotten. “ The bank,” said he, 
“ have sent forth over and over again 
flights of sovereigns, and these sove- 
reigns have returned to them, like the 
dove of old to the ark, so widely was 
the earth deluged with paper.” 

The 5th of April, 1829, has passed, 
and small notes are no more in, Eng- 
land. In the slight sketch we have 
theg of the progress of the change 

rom the war currency, we hope we 
have done no unacceptable service. 
We invite, nay more, we entreat, the 
attention of every man who ought to 
be a public man, to examine more 
strictly for himself the arguments and. 
the documents to which we have 
pointed his attention. We wish every 
man to try to find out some sound 
argument, some good reason, if there 
be any such, for the change: which 
has taken place in the nature and 
value of money, public and private 
engagementsremaining nominallythe 
same. We have not been able to find 
any such thing; we can see no prac- 
tical good, no fact brought forward 
to shew that the country has become 
richer by the change, or that indivi- 
duals eijoy a more steady prosperity, 
while,.as we before observed, the 
good effected for the country. under 
the. old system, is as manifest as, it 
was immense. Jf men, who should 
haye closely, attended. to these; mat- 
ters, did not de so, while, Parliament 
was changing the law, let them do so 
now, and have clear notions. of the 
grounds, or the groundlessness, upon 
which Parliament acted; with this 
knowledge, they will be the better 
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prepared to judge what, or whether 
any thing, should be done now, by the 
legislature, for the remedy of the 
rrievances, Which, we contend, the 
ae made regarding the currency, 
cause us to suffer. 

Prices generally of commodities, 
not affected by the Free Trade in- 
sanity, are now pretty nearly what 
they were in 1821 ; upon which the 
calculations submitted to Parliament 
in 1822, by Mr Western, were ground- 
ed. 

We take it, then, to be as clearly 
demonstrated as any mathematical 
proposition in Euclid, that we are 
now more heavily taxed than we were 
during the extremest pressure of the 
war, while the people are left with- 
out any of those facilities for obtain- 
ing money to pay the taxes, which, 
during the war, the large expenditure 
of government amongst the people 
continually afforded. The pressure 
of our public debt, therefore, great 
as it must under any circumstances 
have been, is most enormously in- 
creased by the obstinate folly of those 
who compel the country to be taxed 
in an equal amount of money, so 
much more valuable than that which 
the country borrowed for its neces- 
sities. With respect to private en- 
gagements, the length of time which 
the “ golden system” has been either 
anticipated, or has actually existed, 
has in some measure caused things 
to adjust themselves, but not without 
breaking up of establishments, bank- 
ruptcy, imprisonment, and a whole 
train of miseries unparalleled. Com- 
promises have been made, where 
creditors were merciful; and where 
they were not, debtors have died 
broken-hearted, and their children 
have been scattered abroad, some to 
more fortunate relatives, some to the 
workhouse, some to the streets, while 
the creditor sits in the place that was 
theirs, fattening on the robbery 
which the legislative alteration of the 
currency caused to assume the name 
and form of “legal proceedings.” 
But the stream of time and necessity 
rolls on, levelling all things so weak 
as mere private interests ; so that to 
a very considerable extent the work 
of misery connected with private en- 
gagements is done. The wrecks have 

one down, the cry of the sufferers 
is heard no more, and the deep sea 
of oblivion washes over them ! 

Yet it is not altogetherso! Many 
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rents still exist which were fixed ac- 
cording to a cheaper currency, and 
there are still some whose capital 
stands out against the legislative 
doubling of their private burdens, 
With respect to national engage- 
ments, the hardship still remains as 
great as ever; no compromise on the 
part of the creditors has been made, 
and the debtors are too numerous 
and too rich a body for even this 
enormous burden utterly to destroy. 
The wonder is, and nothing can shew 
the great resources of this country in 
amore powerful way, that we have 
been able to bear such a burden so 
long. 

Perhaps we shall be told, that we 
dwell upon evils that are irremedi- 
able ; that we suggest the necessity of 
reforms which are impracticable ; 
for such remarks are apt to flow from 
minute critics of the expediency 
school, who think it a very awful 
thing to look beyond the length of 
their pens, in their political specula- 
tions. There is something so very 
small in critical objections of this 
description, that we cannot conde- 
scend to argue with them, but mere- 
ly state our opinion, that nothing de- 
serves to be called “ impracticable” 
in the internal policy of a state, 
which can be effected by the regula- 
tions of the authority of which its le- 
gislative and executive governments 
consist. There are certain minia- 
ture politicians, well fitted to be 
prime ministers of the renowned 
Sancho Panza’s government, who 
may think otherwise; but we leave 
them to the enjoyment of their opi- 
nion. 

We have hitherto, in this paper, 
looked at the currency question only 
as it respects engagements formed 
under the old system; its effects 
upon present transactions are no less 
distressing; and we do not hesitate 
to say, that the withdrawal of small 
notes, and the consequent searcity 
of money amongst the people in the 
country parts of England, is, at this 
moment, causing, to a very great de- 
gree, a stoppage of their ordinary 
traffic. 

Since our last paper was written, 
we have heard, that in several quar- 
ters of the manufacturing and trading 
districts, the times have become bet- 
ter. God forbid that we should not 
rejoice at this, just as much as if it 
told more for our political argument; 
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but, in sad and sober truth, there is 
yet far, far too much evidence on our 
side. Fashion, caprice, the seasons 
of the year, very much influence 
manufacturing business; but how 
stands the country, the producers of 
that on which we live, and must have 
every day? There never were worse 
accounts from the country fairs, and 
that not in one district, but in every 
district. In Connaught, and Cum- 
berland, and Yorkshire, and Hamp- 
shire, and Herefordshire, there have 
been great fairs lately, for the sale of 
cattle and country produce: and in 
all, there has been a most distressing 
uniformity of bad sales, and prices 
absolutely ruinous to the holders of 
stock. At first sight it may appear 
that the withdrawal of the small notes 
cannot have affected the great Balli- 
nasloe fair, as small notes are allowed 
to circulate in Ireland as freely as 
ever; but, in truth, the demand for 
Irish cattle being chiefly for English 
consumption, itis the state of things in 
England which affects their markets. 
If money be scarce in Lancashire or 
Leicestershire, it matters little to the 
Irish grazier that there is no law to 
preventits being abundantin Ireland. 

It appears to us, however, that in- 
dependently of the evidence of facts, 
the deductions of plain common 
sense are quite clear on the matter, 
that with prices, such as our nomi- 
nal capitals in the funds, and our 
very heavy taxation acting > pe 
will always cause every taxed com- 
modity to bear ; with the amount of 
direct taxation also, and the im- 
mense magnitude of the business 
which we must carry on, in order to 
be able to pay our taxes, and live as 
Englishmen have been accustomed 
to do, it is utterly impossible we can 
go on well, with so limited a supply 
of money as we cannot but have un- 
der the present state of the law. It 
is not that we have not enough of 
sovereigns, but the sovereigns never 
will get amongst the people as the 
bank notes did. The bankers have 
no temptation to lend them to the 
people. 

Shall we then return to a system 
liable to such a dreadful interruption 
as the panic in 1825? Certainly not ; 
that would be to rush from one vici- 
ous extreme to the other, instead of 
seeking the just medium, which true 
political prudence points out; but 
the best “mean” in this case, is not, 


we think, the “golden” one. Let 
bankers be allowed to issue notes, 
which the people so much require 
for facilitating their traffic one with 
another, but let a government ser- 
vant, if no better means can be devi- 
sed, have the power of watching 
them, that they do not do so to the 
risk of the public. Such aman would 
be no worse in a banker’s house, 
than an exciseman in any of the fifty 
businesses over which government 
institutes a direct surveillance and 
control. Doubtless, excisemen are 
not a very agreeable part of the ma- 
chinery of government, but better 
have them, than do without the ma- 
nufactures which they superintend. 
There are, however, several ways in 
which bank notes may be made per- 
fectly secure, and it is the most im- 
becile folly to submit for a single 
week of the Parliamentary Session 
to the hardships of a gold currency 
merely, in small sums, if nothing but 
the difficulty of having secure banks 
stands in the way of a remedy. 

Extensions of partnerships, condi- 
tional bonds to the government, re- 
strictions on the amount of notes to 
be issued, in proportion to the regis- 
tered and proved capital,—any of 
these methods might be so modified 
as to answer the purpose. A plan 
was published in a very clever pam- 
phlet at the commencement of the 
year 1826, which would perhaps 
more than any other have the effect 
of proportioning the currency in pri- 
vate bankers’ notes, to the quantity of 
property which they should purport 
to represent. This was, that for 
every amount of bank notes for 
which stamps were obtained, apledge 
of some Jecedigitiin of property 
should be given, and should be held 
by certain commissioners as trustees 
for the public, and applied by them 
in payment of the notes in case of 
any failure of the bankers them- 
selves ; and the property so pledged 
was proposed to be made legally 
liable for the bank-note debts, and 
for nothing else. Surely this would 
be sufficient provision against an- 
other panic. We leave this subject, 
trusting that ere long it will receive 
the benefit of Parliamentary atten- 
tion, in a different manner from that 
which members in general have hi- 
therto been pleased to bestow a 
it, 
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MONOLOGUE, OR SOLILOQUY ON ‘THE ANNUALS. 


Pretopicar Literature—how sweet 
is the name !)’'Tis a type of many of 
the most beautiful things and events 
in nature; or say, rather, that they 
are types of it—both the flowers and 
the ‘starsi' As to flowers, they are 
the prettiest periodicals ever pub- 
lished in folio—the leaves are wire- 
wove: and hot-pressed by Nature’s 
self; their circulation is wide over 
all the land; from castle to cottage 
they afe regularly taken in; as old 
age bends over them, his youth is 
renewed ; and you see childhood po- 
ring wpon them, prest close to its 
very bosom. Some of them are ephe- 
merak, and their contents are exha- 
led between the rising and the set- 
ting sun. Once a-week others break 
through their green, pink, or crimson 
cover; and how delightful, on the 
seventh day, smiles in the sunshine 
the Sabbath flower—the only Sun- 
day publication perused without 
blame by the most religious—even 
before morning prayer. Each month, 
indeed, throughout the whole year, 
has its own flower-periodical. Some 
are annual, some biennial, some tri- 
ennial, and there are perennials that 
seem to live for ever—and yet are 
still periodical—though our love will 
not allow us to know when they 
die, and pheenix-like re-appear from 
their own ashes. So much for flow- 
ers++typifying or typified ;—leaves 
emblematical of pages—buds of bind- 
ing—~dew-veils of covers—and the 
wafting away of bloom and fragrance 
like the dissemination of fine feel- 
ings, bright fancies, and winged 
thoughts ! 

The flowers are the periodicals of 
the earth—the stars are those of 
heaven. With what unfailing regu- 
larity do the Numbers issue forth ! 
Hesperus and Lucifer! ye are one 
coneern !' The pole-star is studied by 
all nations. How beautiful the poetry 
of the moon! On whit subject does 
not the sun throw light! No fear of 
hurtmg: your ‘eyes by reading that 
fine elear large type on that softened 
page. | Lo! as: you turn over,- one 
blue, ‘another yellow, and another 
green, all, all alike delightful to the 
pupil, and dear to him as the very ap- 
ple of his eye ! Yes, the great Period- 


‘ lofty sphere. 


ical Press of) heaven is wneeasingly 
at work—night and day; and ‘though 
even it has been taxed, and its ema- 
nations confined, still their  cireu- 
lation is ‘incalculable; nor have we 
yet heard that Ministers intend insti- 
tuting any prosecution against, it. 
It is yet Free, the only Free Power 
all over the world. ’Tis indeed like 
the air we breathe—if we have it 
not, we die! 

Look, then, at all our paper Pe- 
riodicals with pleasure, for sake of 
the flowers and the stars. Suppose 
them all extinct, and life would be 
like a flowerless earth, a starless 
heaven. We should soon forget the 
seasons themselves---the days of the 
week-—-and the weeks of the month 
--and the months of the year---and 
the years of the century—and the 
centuries of all Time---and all Time 
itself flowing away on into eternity. 
The Periodicals of external nature 
would soon all lose their meaning, 
were there no longer any Periodicals 
of the soul. These are the lights 
and shadows of life, merrily dan¢ing 
or gravely stealing over the dial ; re- 
membrancers of the past---teachers 
of the present—prophets of the fu- 
ture hours. Were they all dead, 
spring would in vain renew her pro- 
mise---wearisome would be the long, 
long, interminable summer-days— 
the fruits of autumn would taste fu- 
shionless---and the winter ingle blink 
mournfully round the hearth. What 
are the blessed Seasons themselves, 
in nature and in Thomson, but Pe- 
riodicals of a larger growth? They 
are the parents, or publishers, or 
editors, of all the others-—-principal 
contributors—nay, subscribers too— 
and may their pretty family live for 
ever, still dying, yet ever renewed, 
and on the increase every year. We 
should suspect him of a bad, black 
heart, who loved not the periodical 
literature . of earth and sky—-who 
would weep not: to see one of: its 
flowers wither---one of its stars fall 
—one beauty to die on its humble 
bed—one glory’ to drop from its 
Let them. bloom ‘#nd 
burn on---flowers in which there ‘is 
no poison; ' ‘stars in which there: is 
no disease-—whose blossoms are all 
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sweet, and whose rays are all sa- 
native—-both alike steeped in dew, 
and both, to the-fine ear of; nature’s 
worshipper, bathed in music. 

Only look at Maga!! Que hundred 
and. forty-eight. months ‘old! and. yet 
lovely-as maiden between frock and 
gown—even as sweet sixteen! Not 
a wrinkle on cheek.or foreliead !. No 
crow-foot has touched her eyes-— 


“ Ter eye’s blue languish, and her golden 
hair !” 

Like an antelope in the wilderness--- 
or swan on the river-—or eagle in the 
sky. Dream that she is dead, and 
oh! what a world! Yet die she must 
some day—so must the moon and 
stars. Meanwhile there is a blessing 
in prayers--and hark! how the na- 
tions cry, “ Oh! Maga, live for 
ever |” 

We often pity our poor ancestors. 
How they contrived to make the 
ends meet, surpasses our conjectural 
powers. What a weary waste must 
have seemed expanding before their 
eyes between morning and night ! 
Don’t tell us that the human female 
never Jongs for other pastime than 
“ To suckle fools and chronicle small 

beer.” 
True, ladies sighed not then for 
periodicals—but there, in the depths 
of their ignorance, lay their utter 
wretchedness.. What! keep pickling 
and, preserving during the whole 
mortal life. of an immortal being ! 
Except when atjelly, everlastingly at 
jam !. The soul sickens at the mono- 
tonous sweetness of such a wersh 
existence. True that many sat all 
life-long at needle-werk ; but is not 
that a very sew-sew sort of life ? 
Then oh! the miserable males! We 
speak of times after the invention, it 
is true, of printing—but who read 
what were called books then? Books! 
no more like eur periodicals, than 
dry, rotten, worm-eaten, fungous logs 
are like green living leafy trees, laden 
with, dews, bees, and birds, in! the 
musical sunshine. What could males 
do then . but. yawn; sleep, snore; 
guzzle,guttle, and drinktill they grew 
dead and got, buried: ?.- Fox-hunting 
wot always do—andoften it.is not 
to be had; who! can be: kappy with 
his gun through good report and, bad 
report in jana’ day’s : rain’? Small 
amusement in fishing in muddy wa- 
ters; palls upom the-sense quarrel- 


ling with neighbours on points of 
etiquette and the disputed property 
of hedgerow. trees; a fever in the 
family ceases to raise the pulse of any 
inmate, except the; patient ; death it- 
self, is no. relief to; the dulness ; a 
funeval is, little better; the yawn of 
the grave seems a sort-of unhallowed 
mockery ; the scutcheon,.hung out 
on the front of the old dismal: hall, 
is like, a siga ona, deserted, Spit- 
tal; along with sables\is worn a 
suitable stupidity by all, the sad sur- 
vivors — And such, before the era 
of Periodicals, such, was. life , in— 
merry England... Oh! dear:!—oh ! 
dear me ! 

We shall not enter into. any histo- 
rical details-—for this is not a,Mono- 
logue for the Quarterly—but we 
simply assert, that in the times we 
allude to (don’t mention dates) there 
was little or no reading im England. 
There was. neither the Reading Fly 
nor the Reading Public. What could 
this be owing to, but the non-exist- 
ence of periodicals * What elderly- 
young lady could be expected to 
turn from house affairs, for example, 
to Spenser’s Fairy Queen? Itis along, 
long, long poem, that Fairy Queen of 
Spenser’s ; nobody, of course, ever 
dreamt of getting through it; but 
though you may have given up all 
hope of getting through a poem ora 
wood, you expect to be able to find 
your way back again to the, spot 
where you unluckily got in; not so, 
however, with the Fairy Queen. 
Beautiful it is indeed, most exquisite- 
ly and unapproachably beautiful in 
many passages, especially about 
ladies and ladies’ love more than 
celestial, for Venus loses in compa- 
rison her lustre in the sky; but still 
people were afraid to get into it then 
as now; and “heavenly Una, with 
her milk-white lamb,” lay buried 
in dust. As to Shakspeare, we can- 
not find many traces of him in the 
domestic occupations of the English 
gentry during the times alluded to ; 
nor do. we believe that the character 
of Hamlet was-atall relished in their 
halls, though perhaps an occasional 
squire chuckled at the humours of Sir 
John Falstaff... We have Mr Words- 
worth’s authority for believing that 
Paradise: Lost, was a dead letter, and 
John Milton virtually anonymous. 
We need say no. more., Books like 
these, huge heavy vols. lay with 
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other jumber in garrets and libraries. 
As yet, periodical literature was not; 
and the art of printing seems long to 
have preceded. the art of reading. It 
didnotoccur to those generations that 
books were intended to be read by 
people in, general, but only by the 
select few.. Whereas now, reading 
is not only one of the luxuries, but 
absolutely one of the necessaries of 
life, and we no more think of going 
without our book than without our 
breakfast; lunch consists now of 
veal-pies and Venetian Bracelets— 
we still dine on Roast-beef, but with 
it, instead of Yorkshire pudding, a 
Seotch novel— Thomas Campbell 
and Thomas Moore sweeten tea for 
us—and in “ Course of Time” we 
sup on a Welsh rabbit and a Religi- 
ous Poem. 

We have not time—how can we ?— 
to trace the history of the great revo- 
lution. But a great revolution there 
has been, from nobody’s reading any 
thing, to every body’s reading all 
things; and perhaps it began with 
that good old proser Richardson, 
the father of Pamela, Clarissa, and 
Sir Charles Grandison. He seems 
to have been a sort of idiot, who had 
a strange insight into some parts of 
human nature, and a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with most parts of speech. 
He set the public a-reading, and 
Fielding and Smollett shoved her on 
—till the Minerva Press took her in 
hand—and. then—the Periodicals. 
But such Periodicals! The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine—God bless it then, 
now, and for ever !—the Monthly Re- 
view, the Critical and the British 
Critic! The age had been for some 
years literary, and was now fast be- 
coming periodical. Magazines mul- 
tiplied. Arose in glory the Edin- 
burgh, and then the Quarterly Re- 
view— Maga, like a new sun, looked 
out from heaven—from her golden 
urn a hundred satellites drew light 
and last of all, “ the Planetary 
Five,” the Annuals, hung their lamps 
on high; other similar luminous bo- 
dies emerged. from the elouds, till the 
whole circumference was bespan- 
gled, and astronomy became the fa- 
vourite study with all ranks of peeple, 
from the King upon the throne to 
the meanest of his subjects. Now, will 
any one presume to deny, that this 
has been a great change to the bet- 
ter, and that there is now something 
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worth living for in the world ? Look 
at our literature now, and it is all 
periodical, together. A thousand 
daily, thrice-a-week, twice-a-week, 
weekly . newspapers, a hundred 
monthlies, fifty quarterlies, and 
twenty-five annuals! No mouth looks 
up now and is not fed; on the con- 
trary, we are in danger of being 
crammed ; an empty head is as rare 
as an empty stomach ; the whole day 
is one meal, one physical, moral, and 
intellectual feast ; the Public goes to 
bed with a Periodical in her hand, 
and falls asleep with it beneath her 
pillow. 

What blockhead thinks now of read- 
ing Milton, or Pope, or Gray? Pa- 
radise Lost is lost ; it has gone to the 
devil. Pope’s Epistles are returned 
to the dead-letter office ; the age is 
too loyal for “ ruin seize thee, ruth- 
Jess king,” and the oldest inhabitant 
has forgotten “ the curfew tolls.” 

All the great geniuses of the day 
are Periodical. The Scotch Novels 
—the Irish Novels—the English No- 
vels—the American Novels—the Fa- 
mily Library—the Library of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Knowledge— 
Napier’s History of the Spanish War 
— Tytler’s Historyof Scotland—Chal- 
mers’s Civic Economy—But what is 
the need of enumeration—every work 
worth reading is published in num- 
bers, from the Excursion—being a 
portion belonging to the third part 
of that long, laborious, and philoso- 
phical poem, the Recluse, by Wil- 
liam Wordsworth—down to the first 
six books of that long, laborious, and 
unphilosophical poem, Nineveh, by 
Edwin Atherstone. 

What Donkey was the first to bray 
that the Annuals, the subject of this 
our Monologue, were introduced in- 
to this country from Germany? Gen- 
tle reader, did you ever see a Ger- 
man Annual, or Literary Almanack ? 
We beseech you look not at any one 
print, if you do not wish to die of 
laughing—to fall into guffaw-con- 
vulsions. Such a way of making love! 
But, you know better—you know 
that the Annuals are a native growth 
of the soil of England, springing up, 
like white and red clover beneath 
lime (a curious fact that) wherever 
the periodical ploughshare has drawn 
its furrows. Import what seeds, 
germs, roots, or plants, you choose 
from Germany; sow them; dibble 
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them in; and in a week, it matters 
not whether the weather be wet or 
dry, they are all dead as David’s sow. 
We want none of your German hor- 
ticulture, or agriculture, or arbori- 
culture in Britain. Let us grow our 
own flowers, and our own corn, and 
our own trees, and we shall be well 
off for fragrance, for food, and for 
shelter. 

But lo! arrayed in figure of a fan, 
and gorgeous as spread-peacock- 
tail—the Annuals! The sunshine 
strikes the intermingled glow, and it 
threatens to set the house on fire. 
But softly—they are cool to the touch, 
though to the sight burning ; innocu- 
ous is the lambent flame that plays 
around the leaves; even as, ina dewy 
night of fading summer, the grass- 
brightening circle of the still glow- 
worm’s light ! 

Singular! They have formed them- 
selves into classes beneath our touch 
—according to some fine affinities of 
name and nature; and behold in one 
Triad, the Forget-me-Not, the Souve- 
nir, and the Keepsake. 

One word embraces them all— 
Memorials. When“ absent long, and 
distant far,” the living, lovely, loving, 
and beloved, how often are they ut- 
terly forgotten! But let something 
that once was theirs suddenly meet 
our eyes, and in a moment, return- 
ing from the region of the rising or 
the setting sun, lo! the friend of our 
youth is at our side, unchanged his 
voice and his smile; and dearer to 
our eyes than ever, because of some 
slight, faint, and affecting change 
wrought on face and figure by cli- 
mate and by years! Let it be but his 
name written with his own hand, on 
the title-page of a book; or a few 
syllables on the margin of a favourite 
cay which long ago we may 

1ave read together, “ when life itself 
was new,” and poetry overflowed 
the whole world! Or a lock of her 
hair in whose eyes we first knew the 
meaning of the word “ depth” ap- 
= to the human soul, or the ce- 
estial sky! But oh! if death hath 
stretched out and out into the dim 
arms of eternity the distance—and 
removed away into that bourne from 


which no traveller returns the ab- 
sence—of heron whose forehead once 
hung the relic we adore in our de- 
spair—what heart may abide the beau- 
ty of the ghost that, ‘as at the touch 
of a talisman, doth sometimes at mid- 
night appear before our sleepless 
bed, and with pale uplifted arms waft 
over us—so momentary is'the vision 
— at once a blessing and a farewell ! 

But we must be cheerful, for these 
are cheerful volumes, and they are 
bound in smiles. Yet often “ cheer- 
ful thoughts bring sad thoughts to the 
mind,” and the eye slides away in- 
sensibly from the sunshine to the 
cloud-shadows, feeling that they are 
bound together in beauty by one 
—_ Why so sada word— Farewell? 

‘e should not weep in wishing wel- 
fare, nor sully felicity with tears. 
But we do weep, because evil lies 
lurking in wait over all the earth for 
the innocent and the good, the happy 
and the beautiful, and when guard- 
ed no more by our eyes, it seems as 
if the demon would leap out. upon 
his prey. Or is it because we are so 
selfish that we cannot bear the thought 
of losing the sight of the happiness 
of one we dearly love, and are trou- 
bled with a strange jealousy and envy 
of beings unknown to us, and for 
ever to be unknown, about to be taken 
into the very heart, perhaps, of the 
friend from whom we part, and to 
whom we breathe a sad, almost a 
sullen, yet still a sweet farewell ? 
Or does the shadow of death pass 
over us while we stand for the last 
time together on the sea-shore, and 
see the ship with all her sails about 
to voyage away to the uttermost parts 
of the earth ? Or do we shudder at 
the thought of mutability in all crea- 
ted things, insensate or with soul,— 
and know that ere a few hours shall 
have brightened the path of the swift 
vessel on the far-off sea, we shall be 
dimly remembered—alas ! at last 
forgotten, and all those days, months, 
and years, that once seemed as if 
they would never die, swallowed up 
in everlasting oblivion ? 

But come—this will never do; we 
shall never, at this rate, get to the 
Annuals. Now, then, for the 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


The name is a good one; and be- 
longs, we believe, to a pretty little 


flower of a truly poetical character, 
thatloyes to smile inthe shade, For- 
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get-me-Not! why there is no fear— 
no danger. at least, of that, my love ; 
yet, were we toforget thee, for an hour 
in the day, or a day in the week, 
where would be the harm?.. Many 
of thy smiles—nay, even some of thy 
kisses—we have forgotten; but there 
is store enough of both remaining in 
those. blessed, reservoirs of the light 
and the waters of life in the midst of 
the wilderness, thy mouth and eyes. 
There jought to be a flower called 
“Forget me”—for the most blissful 
trance of the spirit is, when love 
bursts suddenly on it like light from 
darkness ; and in one moment joy is 
at its meridian. 

Mr Ackerman, you are one of the 
best’ of bibliopoles—Mr Shoberl, 
though your name is hard to pro- 
nounce, you are a most worthy edi- 
tor: | That Spanish Princess, by Wil- 
kie the matchless and inimitable, is 
well worth a crown. We hope she 
will not marry Miguel, but some Don 
deserving of her modest charms. 
Meek is she as a nun, yet happy asa 
bride. ‘That veil will not darken her 
beauty with eternal night, but merely 
shadow it like a transient cloud. 
Blest the hand that withdraws it, the 
breath that sighs it floatingly aside, 
for the first fervid nuptial kiss! Wor- 
thy-is she to be the wife and the mo- 
ther, as she is the daughter of a king; 
but may her husband and her sons be 
better men than her father, and bet- 
ter love the liberties of their country. 
That Fruit Girl of Savoy is a sweet 
gipsy; and those lips and eyes of 
hers seem longing for a lover in the 
wood ; but may that rose in her bo- 
som be a rose without a thorn; and 
may she wed ere long the young 
florist, to whom since midsummer, 
she’ ‘has been betrothed. What a 
pretty cottage will be theirs in the 
midst of ‘its flowery garden !—Un- 
dine, though perhaps rather a little 
tod much of the German for us, we 
cannot help envying that young 
plumed knight who is bearing thee, 
a fair and fragrant burden, in his arms 
and’ on’ his bosom, through the ra- 
ging waters of that gloomy cavern, 
to thy father’s arms. Sweet some 
night will be his reward. For cold 


as the nymph may be, (is she not 
water-born’) yet love shall warm the 
blue veins on that white flesh; and 
that neck and breast, in the full fairs 
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ness of womanhood, are mature for 
Hymen.—Shaded in solitary, arbour 
there sits, with her lyre laid on roses 
by her side, the dark-haired Impro- 
visatrice ; and’ we who never. saw 
her face, though we haye in nume- 
rous.verses seen her very soul, can- 
not but have a dream of L, E. L. 
The inspiration has gently died away 
from her silent lips, yet are her eyes 
still steeped in the lingering light of 
song. Of what has she been singing 
all by herself in that lonely bower? 
Let our own delightful Delta tell— 
Delta, than whom not one of all our 
many living poets has a finer eye and 
ear for Nature; and of whose ex- 
quisite melodies and harmonies not 
a few are destined by Nature, who 
inspired them, to endure for aye in 
the Minstrelsy of Scotland. 
** Her theme was love—of quiet summer 
eves, 
And shepherds piping in the pastoral 
dale ; 
As with a throbbing heart, beneath the 
leaves 
Of the green elms, the lover breathed 
his tale, 
And she, the idol, from his amorous arms, 
Half-pained, half-pleased, withdrew her 
conquering charms, 


Of Tasso and his passion deep she told, 
His inspiration, frenzy, and despair ; 
And how, through lonesome years, timiil 

the mould 
Of dungeon cells, his Leonora fair 
Rose in her beauty on his tranced sight, 
Like Eve's one star amid his gathering 
night. 


And then to mild Petrarcha changed the 

theme, 
And to Vaucluse’s woodland greenery 

bright,— 

Laura, his daylight idol, and the dream 

Of his mild spirit through each watch of 
night ; 

Time purifying still his ardours high, 

Till Passion’s self became Philosophy.” 


Reinagle! Thou art a very Pros- 
pero in shipwreck ! We can look no 
more on 
“ That hulk that Iabours in that deadly 

swell, 
That séa in anger, and that dismal shore.” 


But here are other soothing scenes 
—the Place de Jeanne D’ Arc, Rouen, 
by that incomparable architectural 
and landscape painter, Prout; bebold- 
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ing which one might dream for half 
a day on poor Pucélle, glorious in life 
as a warfidr beneath the lily batiner, 
nor less so in death as'a witch at the 
stake. Thy own co-patriot—shame 
be on him!—Voltaire—has: painted 
thee an impostor—almost a poltroon 
—and altogether a prostitute. But a 
far truer citizen of the world, be- 
cause a true son of nature, has re- 

aired the outrage ; and the youth- 
Fil muse of Mr Southey has sung 
the praises of the heroic virgin in 
strains that will never die.—The 
Ghaut by Daniel! At once we are 
in India, and wonder at the foliage 
—to us so strange and novel—of 
those fantastic yet majestic trees. 
These are native women, with wa- 
ter-pitchers, we presume, graceful- 
ly balanced on their black-tressed 
heads ; and the wide square-sail of 
that junk in the distance, hanging 
idle and motionless, tells that not a 
breath of air is stirring; and how 
graceful in meridian sunshine must 
be the tall palm-trees’ shade ! 

Notmuch poetry, we observe, inthe 
Forget-me-Not—so much, perhaps, 
the better; yet what there is, is ei- 
ther agreeable, curious, or good ; or 
all the three in one, such as the lines 
by Francis Jeffrey, written originally 
in a lady’s album. We can scarcely 
pay them a higher compliment than 
to publish them in Maga. 


VERSES INSCRIBED IN AN ALBUM, 
BY FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. 


“ Why write my name ’midst songs and 
flowers, 
To meet the eye of lady gay? 
I have no voice for lady’s bowers— 
For page like this no fitting lay. 


Yet though my heart no more must bound 
At witching call of sprightly joys, 
Mine is the brow that never frown’d 
On laughing lips or sparkling eyes. 


No —though behind me now is closed 
The youthful paradise of love, 

Yet I can bless, with soul composed, 
The lingerers in that happy grove. 


Take then, fair girls, my blessing take, 
Where’er amid its charms you roam, 

Or where, by, western hill or lake, 
You brighten a serener home. 


And while the youthful, loyer’s name, 
Here with the sister’s beauty blends, 

Laugh not to scorn the humbler aim, 
That to'their list would add a friend's.” 


These lines are full of grace, ele 
gante, and feéling—and, to our ear 
exceedingly ‘musical.—Barry ‘Corn- 
wall often writes” bi aatiful y—but 
why will he persist in being, fo the 
annoyance of us who lové and admire 
oa otcasionally -80 Cockteyish ? 

1us— 


“ Oh! a brave Painter art ikou, Sainuel 
Prout ! ’ 

By Jupiter! I would not live without 

A drawing from thy pen, though’! should 
feed 

To-morrow with chameleons! !! !” 


That won’t go down out of Little Bri- 
tain; and more sad silly stuff of the 
same sort disfigures a copy of verses 
to Mr Prout, which, hating these in- 
tolerable nuisances, are spiritedly and 
poetically descriptive. But if aman 
who is privileged to drink of the pure 
waters of Helicon, prefer dabbling his 
lips in the puddle of the New River, 
there seems to be no help for it,. ’Tis 
distressing to hear him who can sing 
like a nightingale, screeching like :a 
sparrow witha sore throat. Mr Proc- 
tor will pardon us, but we grieve to 
see him the only Cockney in the Col- 
lection. We are very angry; for we 
never entirely lose our temper with 
any poet whose genius has not, in its 
happier moments, given us. delight. 
As for Lord Byron’s boyish verses, 
they are neither good, bad, nor indif- 
ferent; and what an absurdity. it, is 
for a man of sense, taste, and judg- 
ment, like Mr Shoberl, to suppose 
that any value can be given to his 
volume by such verses as the weakest, 
worst, and most worthless of “ Poems 
by a Minor,” when we all know that 
with one or two exceptions at the 
most, Byron was ashamed of the very 
best of them; and that even the very 
best afforded no intimation.of his.fu- 
ture genius, which was the, sudden 
growth of his inspired manhood, 
Miss Jewesbury’s Lines on receiving 
a Bunch of Flowers from the Author 
of the Excursion, are worthy :of, the 
subject,—and. so. very. beautiful, ;in- 
deed, that. with, them we must adorn 
our Number, 


ON RECBIYING A BUNCH OF FLOWERS, FROM 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE EXCURSION.” | 


“ Flowers! that a poet’s hand. hath cull'd, 
Ye lull, as oft his strains have lull’d, 
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Thoughts that my heart consume: | 
In harmony your tints eppose, 
Carnation, jessamine, and rose—~ 

A melody of bloom. 


“ And yet ere night, your leaves, forlorn, 
Will ask, ‘ Where are the dews of morn ?’ 
‘To-morrow, ‘ Where the sun ?’ 
And, missing these, the gracious powers, 
That are divinities to flowers, 
Soon will your lives be done, 


“ But now how beautiful ye are, 
Each gleameth on me like a star, 
Only with milder hue: 
And many a thought and fancy fleet, 
And some, by sadness made more sweet, 
Bright flowers I give to you. 


“© Sadness! I dare not look on thee, 
Thou richly red anemone! 
And let the word remain, 
I dare not think of Him who wrought ye, 
Nor even of the hand that brought ye, 
With thoughts akin to pain. 


** So, vanish sadness from my rhyme, 
Killing all beauty ere its time : 
I will not muse on death ; 
But only wish that I could be 
Innocent, lovely flowers, as ye, 
Living a life of tranquil glee, 
Undimm'd by passion’s breath.” 
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We have no room to praise, and 
no inclination to abuse, any body else 
in the Forget-me-Not; and therefore, 
for themeanwhile, lay it gently aside, 
with an assurance to the Public, with 
whom, in this our Monologue, we are 
conversing, after the manner of Mr 
Coleridge with Madame de Stael, that 
she will find this oldest of all the An- 
nuals fresh and strong as a two-year 
old, and its pages full of various in- 
formation and amusement. It has 
long had, and long will have, a deser- 
vedly extensive circulation—its em- 
bellishments are beautiful—and the 
whole volume inspired by a benign 
spirit of humanity, which disposes 
us to think with much esteem and 
regard of Publisher, Editor, and Con- 
tributors, even the stupidest among 
them,—and that some of them are 
pretty stupid in their own way, it 
would be hypocrisy to conceal, and 
impudence to deny; but we see no 
reason why a little occasional and 
temporary stupidity should not be as 
excusable in Ackerman’s Forget-me- 
Not, as in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The French is not a favourite Jan- 
guage of ours, yet it has a few good 
words, and one of them is 


THE SOUVENIR. 


It sounds sweetly of some soft, sad 
sentiment of remembered delight— 
yet is not without a pleasant and even 
lively expression, especially when 
pronounced along with the accom- 
paniment of two large lustrous eyes 
swimming brimful of dews divine,— 
eyes that almost draw yours away 
from the balmy lips, which, at the 
parting hour, will not, after some 
slight, silver-toned denial of the turn- 
ed-away cheek, refuse to breathe in- 
to yoursoul a pure and pensive Sou- 
venir. Indeed—Souvenir is an ex- 
cellent name for kiss, and so is Su- 
surrus, though in Latin, we believe, 
it means merely a murmur. Now, as 
we have long agreed with Dr Dod- 
dridge, in thinking and feeling that 
there is more sweet signification in a 
single inarticulate kiss, than in many 
compound polysyllabic epithets, we, 
for that reason alone, prefer the Sou- 
venir to all the other Annuals, and 
only lament that its angel visits are 
so few and far between. A kiss 





ought to be perennial—just like the 
ever-blowing rose, which scatters a 
fresh shower of blossoms every morn- 
ing of the year. 

But to leave the sin that so easily 
besets us—we mean figurative lan- 
guage—the Souvenir ought, in ac- 
cordance with its name, to be an ele- 
gant and graceful Annual—not with 
a foreign or outlandish air, for the 
name is naturalized in our language 
now, and sounds almost as sweetly 
as “ auld lang syne;” but breathing 
the air of good society, by which we 
mean that of Ladies and Gentlemen, 
whose manners and morals too have 
been moulded by education, and by 
the intercourse and interchange of 
all the civilities, courtesies, amenities, 
and humanities of life. 

Now this is precisely the character 
of this very delightful Annual. Mr 
Alaric Watts was the first to brighten 
and burnish up these Christmas Pre- 
sents inte the perfect beauty of art, 
which lends a charm to all the gifts 
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of nature. The first Souvenir was, 
in that respect, a prodigious improve- 
ment on the first Forget-me-Nots. 
Its dazzling and superb: accomplish- 
ments threw that more artless Flower 
for a while into: the shade; and even 
now, when that competition, which 
the splendid success of the Souvenir 
soon excited, has ferced so many 
other gorgeous plants, this Annual, 
so far from being eclipsed in the 
show, lifts its head with conspicuous 
loveliness among the pinks, carna- 
tions, lilies, and roses; and many are 
the fair eyes that, from that breathing 
wilderness of bloom, in preference 
of them all, still select the sweet- 
scented Souvenir,—and thus it is, 
gentle reader, that a Kiss is changed 
into a Flower. 

Mr Alaric Watts, therefore, is, in 
good truth, the Father of the Annuals. 
But for him, they had not now existed 
—and that is a sufficiently correct and 
comprehensive definition of Father. 
He deserves a gold snuff-box, or asil- 
ver cup; and the editors of the other 
Annuals ought to call a meeting to 
raise a handsome sum for that pur- 
pose, with suitable speeches, and an 
inscription. This year, the Souvenir 
is a most animated, graceful, elegant, 
alluring, fascinating, enchanting An- 
nual. What! you object to so many 
epithets? Blockhead. Is not a Sou- 
venir a Kiss? and is not a Kiss all 
that, and a thousand times more ? 
Give, then, the Lady of your Love a 
Souvenir—bound in crimson—and 
tell her to keep it for your sake, till 
you request it back again, to smooth 
some slight ruffle on the silk, or re- 
store some small syllable that has 
faintly faded, and will revive beneath 
a single breath ! 

The Souvenir shews,in many ashape 
of loveliness and majesty, what fe- 
male beauty may be when Britain- 
born. Fit dwellers they in the old 
ancestral homes of England. Daugh- 
ters, perhaps mothers, of the heroes 
who, in war, lighten along the land, 
and sweep the seas. Not saints, and 
assuredly not sinners; yet resistless 
agencies in the service of seraph or 
fiend— flesh and bleed .women— 
breathing and beaming of temptation 
to men’s souls—temptation to bliss, or 
temptation: to bale; accerding as love 
looks on under the awe of conscience, 
or gazes in passion whieh:even from 
heaven would bring an angel down 


to be soiled by the taint of earth. 
There they standin the open day, 
with no other guard but their inno- 
cence—not that innocence which is 
in the eyes and bosoms of fair crea- 
tures gladsome in the sacred modes- 
ty of childhood, but the innocence 
of pure feeling sprung from high 
thought, august and queenlike, be- 
neath whose lustre steady as that of 
the evening star, all base desires eva- 
nish into darkness, and lofty wishes 
and holy hopes alone can abide. 
Such a being is “ The Belgrave,” 
round whom lingers an atmosphere 
of delight, in which love, frien ship, 
and devotion dwell, “ drawing em- 
pyreal air,” in which all that is “ of 
the earth earthy” would inhale but 
poison, and sink into death and dust. 
Such are the “ Sisters,” by Steph- 
anhoff, for each of whom might love 
dare destruction in its most dreadful 
aspect, and trust for escape to the be- 
nign influence of the Divinity he ado- 
red. What depth of tenderness in 
those swimming eyes ! those heaving 
bosoms overcharged with the power 
of bliss !—And such another being 
is She, the Portrait of-one of those ma- 


jestic visions that visit the slumbers of 


Lesly, laden with all that isrichest and 
most gorgeous in nature and in art. 
Yet genius can see, feel, and ex- 
press the dignity of the female cha- 
racter, even when its loveliness is 
in vain sought to be degraded by the 
meanest of all national vices—Jea- 
lousy, that too often creates the very 
frailty it fears. There, in transcend- 
ant beauty and surpassing grace, 
moves the vision revealed to Cha- 
lon’s enamoured imagination, of “La 
Fille bien Gardée”—She who, in free 
and confiding England—for she is a 
daughter of Spain—had been, like 
the lily or the rose, tended in air 
and sunshine, but by the spirits who 
wateh over all that is fair, and pure, 
and good, in living and insensate na- 
ture. Or in room of these garments 
of patrician rank, and yet in radiant 
countenance, simple and serene, 


« When unadorn’d, adorn’d the most !” 


Ay—true, that sentiment. is divine ! 
But so is that sentiment, too, which 
leves to behold the silver moon splen- 
didly encircled, with all her silvery 
robes, participating, as they float re- 
jeicingly round the stainless lumi- 
nary, of the light that, while it fills 
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the heaven, till all the stars are faint, 
makes glad the hearts of men, re- 
garding her in worship from the 
shades of earth! Instead of that old 
dotard, the father, and that sinister 
spy the duenna, and that impertinent 
trainbearer,the pretty page, she would 
have had her own Betrothed, talking 
in tender pride close by her blessed 
and blissful bosom—one haply of the 
sons of ocean, or who, beaming bright 
in arms, “ charged with all his chi- 
valry” at Waterloo. 

But who are they that sit mourning 
in their loveliness, beneath the shadow 
of a rock on the surf-beaten shore ? 
The Sisters of Scio, by Phalippon 

ainted, by Henry Rolls engraved 
into beauteous images of woe, by soft- 
flowing lines of undulating grace; and 
by Felicia Dorothea Hemans sung! 
Die—rather let them die in famine 
amongst sea-sand shells, than ere 
their virgin charms be polluted in the 
harem of the barbarian who has de- 
solated their native isle! Bowed 
down and half-dead, beneath what a 
load of anguish hangs the orphan’s 
dishevelled head on the knee of a 
sister, in pensive resignation, and 
holy faith triumphant over despair, 
as Felicia happily singeth. 
“ Yes, weep, my sister! weep, till from the 
heart 
The weight flow forth in tears—yet sink 
thou not! ' 
I bind my sorrow to a lofty part, 
For thee, my gentle one! Our orphan lot 
To meet in quenchless trust; my soul is 
strong— 
Thou, too, wilt rise in holy might, ere long. 


A breath of our free heavens and noble 
sires, 

A memory of our old victorious dead ; 

These mantle me with power; and though 
their fires 

In a frail censer briefly may he shed, 

Yet shall they light us onward, side by 
side ; 

Have the wild birds, and have not we a 
Guide? 


Cheer, then, beloved! on whose meek 
brow is sct 

Our Mother's image—in whose voice a 
tone, 

A faint, sweet sound of hers is lingering 
yet, 

An echo of our childhood’s music gone ; 

Cheer then! Thy sister’s heart and faith 
are high ; 

Our faith is one—with thee I live and 
die!” 
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But, gentle reader—open your own 
Souvenir—and forget our prating, as 
you gaze on Harlow’s Siddons, and 
Howard’s Oberon and Titania; and, 

lorious indéed, Alston’s Jacob’s 

ream, which, to tell in words, would 
need the poetry of a Coleridge, and, 
therefore, the prose of Christopher 
North is mute, 

But are the literary compositions 
in the Souvenir worthy of its adorn- 
ments ?. They are as they always 
have been, good—and that is enough. 
More—the Souvenir is at least equal 
to any other Annual. And it gives 
us pleasure to say, that the editor’s 
own articles are among the best in 
the volume. Mr Watts always writes 
simply, elegantly, and feelingly— 
without one particle of affectation— 
that besetting sin of some whoesteem 
themselves, most erroneously, his 
superiors ; and therefore his verses, 
which are generally on some domes- 
tic subject, some fireside theme, 
“familiar matter of to-day,” interest 
and affect the heart. They are often 
truly touching—and it is some time 
since we have read any thing more 
pathetic—and the pathos is of a kind 
that must come home toevery bosom 
—to some, perhaps, too, too pain- 
fully—than the short poem entitled 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 


“ Nay, chide me not! TI cannot chase 
The gloom that wraps my soul away, 
Nor wear, as erst, the smiling face 
That best bescems this hallow’d day : 
Fain would my yearning heart be gay, 
Its wonted welcome breathe to thine ; 
But sighs come blended with my lay, 
And tears of anguish blot the line. 


I cannot sing as once I sung, 
Our bright and cheerful hearth beside ; 
When gladness sway’d my heart and 
tongue, 
And looks of fondest love replied— 
The meaner cares of earth defied, 
We heeded not its outward din ; 
How loud see’er the storm might chide , 
So all was calm and fair within. 


A blight upon our bliss hath come, 
We are not what we were of yore ; 
The music of our hearts is dumb ; 
Qur fireside mirth is heard no more! 
The little chick, its chirp is o'er, 
That fill’d cur happy home with glee ; 
The dove hath fled, whose pinions bore 
Healing and peace for thee and me. 
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Our youngest-born—our Antumn-flower, 
The best beloved, because the last ; 
The star that shone above-our bower, 
When many. cherish’d dream had past, 
The one sweet hope, that o'er us cast 
Its rainbow’d form of life and light, 
And smiled defiance on the blast, 
Hath vanish’d from our eager sight. 


Oh! sudden was the wrench that tore 
Affection’s firmest links apart ; 

And doubly barb’d the shaft we wore 
Deep in each bleeding heart of heart: ’ 
For, who can bear from bliss to part 

Without one sign—one warning token ; 
To sleep in peace—then wake, and start 

To find life’s fairest promise broken. 


When last this cherish’d day came round, 
What aspirations sweet were ours ! 
Fate, long unkind, our hopes had crown’d, 
And strewn, at length, our path with 
flowers. 
How darkly now the prospect lowers ! 
How thorny is our homeward way ! 
How more than sad our evening hours, 
That used to glide like thought away ! 


And half infected by our gloom, 
Yon little mourner sits and sighs, 

His playthings, scatter’d round the room, 
No more attract his listless eyes. 
Nutting, his infant task, he plies, 

On moves with soft and stealthy tread, 
And call’d, in tone subdued replies, 

As if he fear'd to wake the dead ! 


Where is the blithe companion gone, 
Whose sports he loved to guide and 
share ? 
Where is the merry eye that won 
All hearts to fondness? Where, oh, 
where? 
The empty crib—the vacant chair— 
The favourite toy—alone remain, 
To whisper to our hearts’ despair, 
Of hopes we cannot feel again ! 


Ay, joyless is aur ‘ ingle nook,’— 
Its genial warmth we own no more! 
Our fireside wears an alter’d look,— 
A gloom it never knew before ! 
The converse sweet—the cherish’d 
lore— 
That once could cheer our stormiest day,— 
Those revels of the soul are o’er ! 
Those simple pleasures past away ! 


Then chide me not, I cannot sing 
A song befitting love and thee !— 

My heart and harp have lost the string 
On which hung all their melody ! 
Yet soothing sweet it is to me, 

Since fled the smiles of happier years ; 
To know that still our hearts are free, 

Betide what may, to mingle tears !” 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CTX. 


Within these few years Mr Thomas 
H. Baily, who once appeared to us 
but a poetaster, has, we are happy to 
see and say it, shewn himself a poet. 
Many of his songs are extremely 
beautiful, and some of his jeuz- 
@ esprit excellent and original... The 
following lines do him great credit 
iu every way, and are true to nature, 
to its very core. 


“THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


“‘T never was a favourite, 
My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That bless’d her fairer child : 

I’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 

I’ve turn’d away to hide my tears,— 
There was no kiss for me ! 


And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 
I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 
But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself 
In tears upon her neck. 


How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er their birth ; 
Oh, beauty! in my nursery 
I learn’d to know thy worth,— 
For even there, I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 
And wish’d—for others wish’d it too— 
T never had been born ! 


I’m sure I was affectionate, — 
But in my sister’s face 

There was a look of love, that claim’d 
A smile or an embrace ; 

But when I raised my lip, to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heart,— 
They spoke not in my eyes. 


But, oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

T saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses deck’d ; 

I did not covet them; but oft, 
When wantonly reproved, 

I envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 


But soon a time of triamph came— 
A time of sorrow too— 

For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw— 

The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death ; 
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And former friends shrank fearfully As we have no poetry of our own 
From her infectious breath. this month, we shall give our friends 

a strain, (Oh! what a dying fall is 

*Twas then unwearied, day and night, — there!) of Miss Bowles’, authoress of 
I watch’d beside her bed, “Chapters on Churchyards,” “The 
And fearlessly upon my breast Widow’s Tale,” “Solitary Hours,” 
I pillow’d her poor head. &c.—by far the most profoundly pa- 
She lived—she loved me for my care ! thetic female writer of the age,— 
My grief was at an end ; whose delightful genius gushes and 


I was a lonely being once, 


- sorters: (Anita flows on from a heart as pure as na- 
oe € . 


ture ever warmed and Christianity 
elevated. 


“ My baby! my poor little one! thou’st come a winter flower ;— 
A pale and tender blossom, in a cold unkindly hour, 

Thou comest with the snow-drop—and, like that pretty thing, 
The power that call’d my bud to life, will shield its blossoming. 


The snow-drop hath no guardian leaves to fold her safe and warm, 
Yet well she bides the bitter blast, and weathers out the storm; 

I shall not long enfold thee thus—not long—but well I know 

The Everlasting Arms, my babe, will never let thee go! 


The snow-drop—how it haunts me still !—hangs down her fair young head, 
So thine may droop in days to come, when I have long been dead, 

And yet the little snow-drop’s safe!—from her instruction seek, 

For who would crush the motherless, the lowly, and the meek ? 


Yet motherless thou’lt not be long—not long in name, my life ; 
Thy father soon will bring him home another, fairer wife ; 

Be loving, dutiful to her ;—find favour in her sight; 

But never, oh, my child! forget thine own poor mother quite. 


But who will speak to thee of her?—the gravestone at her lead 
Will only tell the name, and age, and lineage of the dead, 

But not a word of all the love—the mighty love for thee, 

That crowded years into an hour of brief maternity. 


They'll put my picture from its place, to fix another there— 

That picture, that was thought so like, and yet so passing fair ! 

Some chamber in thy father’s house they'll let thee call thine own !— 
Oh! take it there—to look upon when thou art all alone. 


To breathe thine early griefs unto—if such assail my child; 
To turn to, from less loving looks, from faces not so mild. 
Alas! unconscious little one!—thou’lt never know that best, 
That holiest home of all the earth, a living mother’s breast !— 


I do repent me, now too late, of each impatient thought, 
That would not let me tarry out God’s leisure as I ought; 
I’ve been too hasty, peevish, proud, I long’d to go away ; 
And now Id fain live on for thee, God will not let me stay. 


Oh! when I think of what I was, and what I might have been, 

A bride last year,—and now to die! and I am scarce nineteen: , 
And just, just opening in my heart a fount of love, so new ; 

So deep !—could that have run to waste ?—could that have fail’d me too? 


The bliss it would have been to see my daughter at my side! 
My oe of life scarce overblown, and hers in all its pride ; 
To deck her with my finest things—with all I’ve rich and rare ; 
To hear it said, how beautiful! and good as she is fair! 
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! 


Oh no! not t 


at—’tis full of thorns!—alas, I’m wandering now! 


This weak, weak head! this foolish heart! they’ll cheat me to the last; 
I’ve been a dreamer all my life, and now that life is past. 


Thou’lt have thy father’s eyes, my child—oh! once how kind they were ! 
His long black lashes—his own smile—and just such raven hair: 

But here’s a mark!—poor innocent! he’ll love thee for’t the less,— 

Like that upon thy mother’s cheek, his lips were wont to press. 


And yet, perhaps, I do him wrong—perhaps, when all’s forgot 
But our young loves, in memory’s mood, he’ll kiss this very spot: 
Oh! then, my dearest! clasp thine arms about his neck full fast ; 
And whisper, that I bless’d him now, and loved him to the last. 


I’ve heard that little infants converse by smiles and signs 

With the guardian band of Angels that round about them shines, 
Unseen by grosser senses—beloved one! dost thou 

Smile so upon thy heavenly friends, and commune with them now? 


And hast thou not one look for me? those little restless eyes 

Are wandering, wandering everywhere the whilst thy mother dies! 
And yet, perhaps, thou’rt seeking me—expecting me, mine own! 
Come, Death, and make me to my child, at least in spirit known !” 


To surpass the Souvenir will be 
found no easy task, either for love 
ormoney. But there is one Annual— 
the third of this Triad—that has made 
the attempt, and in some points per- 
haps, though certainly not in all, and 
probably not on the whole, the at- 
tempt has been successful. In the 
literary department Sir Walter has 
been called in, himself a host; but 
no one single warrior on earth, now- 
a-days at least, though his strength 
may be gigantic, can put to the rout 
whole armies of well-disciplined 
troops. The “ House of Aspen” is 
an interesting composition enough 
in itself—and still more so as shew- 
ing the style and school in which 
the greatest genius of the age de- 
lighted in early manhood, before he 
knew the bent of his own native ge- 


nius. Thank God, he made that disco- 
very ere long, and flung to the winds 
all about him that was German. In 
his pleasant Preface, he tells us—in 
other language—that Canning and 
Frere put an extinguisher on all 
those farthing rush-lights that did 
ruefully illumine the dark chambers 
in which they were placed, for safe- 
ty, and not to set the house on fire, 
in wash-hand-basins. But had they 
been let alone—which would have 
been a pity, for then we should have 
missed those admirable parodies — 
they would all have gone out of 
themselves, stinking away, little ex- 
iring wretches, in their own shal- 
ow sockets. Sir Walter would, of 
his own accord, have snuffed or puff- 
ed out his twelves to the pound, and 
kindled the lamp of his own genius. 


THE KEEPSAKE 


Is the most Patrician of Annuals in 
the whole republic of letters. Five 
Lords, three Honourables, Tur Baro- 
NET, divers Members of Parliament, 
and sundry Squires, of no small es- 
tates, have their names on its boards 
—a list which makes a poor Plebeian 
like us tremble in our jo. Yet, by 
the mother’s side, we can shew our 
descent from William Wallace ; and 
that, we opine, gives us rank above 
all the Peerage of England ; therefore, 
We cease our trembling, and look on 


the bright binding of this splendid 
Southron as calmly as “The Wight” 
himself would have eyed one of Ed- 
ward’s banners. We do not exactly 
know how our dear Public feels 
with respect to Literary Lords—the 
poetical part of the Peerage. Is she 
awed? We believe a little; though 
the awe is apt to yield to love, and 
love to liking, and liking to indiffer- 
ence, and indifference to rouse itself 
up again into something occasionally 
not very unlike contempt. This is 
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not right ; for such noblemen are not, 
we seriously assure the public, to be 
wantonly sneezed at, some of them 
being almost as clever as commoners. 
It shews spunk to descend from 
their ancestral altitudes, inte the 
arena, where, when Greek meets 
Greek in the tug of war, it signifies 
not, for the matter of fair play, though 
the one combatant should be a Vis- 
count and the other a Cockney—whe- 
ther the shy be for a purse or for 
mere love. The truth is, that the 
nobility of England, for their num- 
bers, turn out more than their pro- 
portion of good ones, and beyond 
that of any other kingdom in Europe, 
are distinguished in the poetical 
prize-ring. The present champions 
seem to ‘be Lords Holland, Nugent, 
Normanby, Morpeth, Porchester, 
John Russel, and above them all, per- 
haps, in accomplishments—though 
this year he is conspicuous in his ab- 
sence—Lord Leveson Gower. They 
are all fit to contend, equal weights, 
with our crack commoners; and our 
prayer is, “ May the best man win it.” 
At the same time, we suspect Mr 
Mansel Reynolds, editor of the Keep- 
sake, rates the power over the pub- 
lic of such illustrious names a few 
pegs too high; and that he looks 
down rather superciliously upon, in 
one sense, the humbler names in- 
scribed on the other Annuals. His 
own imagination is doubtless daz- 
zled by such a blaze of glory; his 
very eyes “ blasted by excess of 
light,” so that he does not very dis- 
tinctly see some things visible enough 
to all the lower orders. He trusts 
too much, we fear, to titles; and 
waxes proud as a piper at the sight 
of so many coronets. Now, for our 
own parts, a great quantity of lords 
in an Annual ceases to affect our 
imagination, any more than in Col- 
lins’s Peerage. They should not be 
made too cheap, but should be care- 
fully husbanded for great occasions. 
One bursting upon you in all his ef- 
fulgence, every hundredth page or 
so, makes quite a new era in a vo- 
lume ; but a continuous series is apt 
to drawl; and we sigh for the inter- 
osition of a member of that inva- 
ble order in a mixed constitution 
—the middle ranks. Still there is 


an eclat in such contributors; so 
many stars have their twinkle; al- 
though, at the rising of such a lumi- 
nary as Burns, for example, they 
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would all dwindle away into so many 
or and disappear, like head- 
ess pins driven into a cushion. Thus, 
in this very Keepsake, one single 
small composition of some twenty 
or thirty lines of S. T. Coleridge’s, 
is worth, twenty or thirty times over, 
all the performances of the Peerage. 

What, pray, and we wonder, has 
become of some of our prime Bards, 
who last year tuned their harps so 
sweetly or so solemnly in the Keep- 
sake? Where is Wordsworth? We 
once believed, on his own aflirma- 
tion we had reason to think, that to 
appear in an Annual was a degrada- 
tion to which his muse, the Moun- 
tain-Nymph, Sweet Liberty, would 
never submit; but lo! and behold 
this apparition did effulge in this 
very Annual, and by her side, it 
must be confessed, some other sing- 
ers, With kirtles knee-high, and seem- 
ingly inspired with stronger streams 
than are wont to flow from Helicon, 
had somewhat of the semblance— 
the expression is perhaps rather 
strong—of Town-trulls. But she has, 
this year, hidden herself in the glooms 
of Helvellyn, from which Plutus is 
impotent to drag her from the arms 
of Pan and Apollo. 

The consequence of so many Peers 
—by our courtesy so called—and of 
so few Poets—is, that the literary 
spirit of the Keepsake is somewhat 
vapid, and we question if it will have 
many admirers even at Almack’s. It 
is not exquisite enough for the ex- 
clusives, and has but few charms for 
common creatures out of that en- 
chanted circle. The Honourable Mr 
Liddle’s Lines to an Eagle are, how- 
ever, ode-like, and would shine even 
in the Souvenir. But the pearl 
above price is the heart-breathing, 
soul-beaming effusion of Coleridge. 
What tender, profound, philosophi- 
cal, and religious sentiments, flowing 
along, like a current of sweet wa- 
ter from some shady fountain in the 
old sacred woods, or rather like a 
current of purest spring-air from 
the dewy clouds, on which in de- 
light leans the rainbow! It conse- 
crates that common word “ refresh- 
ing” —so restorative is it to the world- 
wearied spirit, faint and sick with 
hollow common-places, and disturb- 
ed with meeting, at every turn, in the 
haunts of cark and care, with false- 
hood aping truth, and hypocrisy with 
her mask palming. herself off for 
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wisdom, with her brow ample and 
clear as the cloudless heaven. So- 
crates never more simply thought— 
Simonides never more sweetly sung 
—a moral lesson. Art thou a wife 
and mother? Then, for the sake of 
thy husband and thy children, listen 
and learn—and then will thy heart be 
strong for all household duties ; and 
at nightfall, every pillow—in mar- 
riage-bed—in couch or cradle—will 


be strewed by sleep with roses, whose 
fragrance shall not fail nor their leaf 
wither. This poem—for a poem it 
is—seems to unfold itself without 
effort, and by some gentle internal 
power of expansion, like a flower, 
into perfect, consummate beauty— 
and to hang in air, as on an invisible 
stalk, hidden among its own loveli- 
ness. 


“THE POET'S ANSWER, 


“ To a Lady’s question, respecting the accomplishments most desirable in an 
Instructress of Children. 


“(O’er wayward children wouldest thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces : 

Love, Hope, and Patrence,—these must be thy Graces, 
And in thy own heart let them first keep school! 

For, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it: so 

Do these upbear the little world below 

Of Education—Patience, Hope, and Lover! 

Methinks Fsee them group’d in seemly show,— 

The straiten’d arms upraised,—the palms aslope,— 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss’d in snow. 


O part them never! If Horr prostrate lie, 
Love too will sink and die! 
But Love is subtle; and will proof derive, 
From her own life, that Hope is yet alive. 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the Mother Dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies: 
Thus Love repays to Hore what Hopx first gave to Love ! 


Yet haply there will come a weary day, 


When, over-task’d, at length, 


Both Love and Hore beneath the load give way. 
Then, with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Parrence,—nothing loath ; 
And, both supporting, does the work of both!” 


But let it not be thought that we 
look with undelighted eyes on this 
the most splendid of all the Annuals. 
Its literary part, though still needing 
great improvement, is far superior to 
last year’s; and as for its embellish- 
ments, they are altogether matchless. 
Let us apply to them the highest 
word in our vocabulary—they are 
transcendant. The Book is so beau- 
tiful, that we are afraid almost to 
touch it; we shudder at the fear of 
snuff being on our fingers ; we bathe 
them in frequent ablutions in the 
wash-hand basin; we look around in 
vain for our gloves, for we are per- 
petually leaving them in the Sanc- 


tum; and oh! for Louisa, with a 
touch like light, to lay open the love- 
ly leaves, and raise from their shade 
an apparition angelic almost as her- 
self; for from her, beheld but in 
some wondrous dream, must Lesly 
have drawn the face and figure of 
that beaming “ Bride!” What a pa- 
radisaical year must that have beer, 
on an earth transfigured all at once 
into one garden of Eden, through 
whose divine seasons the love of such 
a Being—immaculate as Eve before 
the Fall—was sought, beseeched, 
adored, confessed, delivered up, won, 
seized on with eagle-winged raptures 
soaring in the sunshine of triumph, 
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by some Child of Clay, unknown to 
us who gaze upon his conquest— 
unknown to us among the multitude 
of imaginary creatures peopling the 
unsubstantial realms of Fancy who 
creates worlds at will in the night of 
Sleep and Dreams! The Bride! who 
the Bridegroom? He must needs 
have been “ a childe of strength and 
state.” For a princely head did Na- 
ture frame the pillow of that bosom ; 
bold and bright must have been his 
eye, to subdue into such ineffable 
tenderness these large dewy orbs, 
suffused in virgin light; the breath 
of high-born Valour, who had fought 
the battles of liberty for his native 
land, alone worthy to meet the “ in- 
cense-breathing morn” of these lips ; 
the voice of stainless Honour it must 
have been, to find access into an ear 
that ever drew delight from the na- 
tive melodies of Innocence; on the 
breast of Virtue alone, and in his 
arms, as of a guardian angel, would 
ever have rested, through the twilight 
hour, that starlike head! 

Theodore Hook! you are one of the 
wittiest of men. But hang me if you 
don’t deserve to be tarred and feather- 
ed, for having publicly asserted in a 
Tale, that on the bridal-morning of this 
bride, the bridegroom did not make 
his appearance—for that he had been 
—shot in a duel! If this be a true 
bill, then the miscreant who shot him 
must be hanged—if not, then must 
you, after being tarred and feathered, 
be transported for life, and sent u 
the country, to work in chains, till all 
the interior be intersected by high- 
roads. You are, we repeat it, one 
of the wittiest of men, and one of the 
most delightful companions that ever 
drove into oblivion dunces and blue 
devils—but wit and convivial witch- 
craft is no alleviation—but an aggra- 
vation of murder, True, you did not 
shoot the bridegroom yourself—but 
you did what was a thousand times 
worse—you told us that he was shot, 
and that bride a virgin widow. 

Articlesillustrative of engravings— 
and engravings illustrative of articles 
—Howisthis? You, gentlereader, not 
thinking of painters, write a book— 
and having described some scene to 
the life—still or stirring—a painter 
comes to the aid of you, a poet, and 
shows you, on canvass and in oils, the 
very picture you beheld on air and 
in light, You are as proud as Punch, 
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He, again, not thinking of poets, 
paints a picture; and having shewn 
the world a segment of the enchant- 
ed circle—or rather a circle within a 
circle—a wheel within a wheel—of 
the same life, still or stirring, you, a 
poet, come to the aid of him, a paint- 
er, and shew him, on wire-wove hot- 
pressed paper, printed by a Ballan- 
tyne,a Davison, or a Bentley, the very 
icture, in ink, which he beheld first 
in his own soul, and next on a piece 
of canvass, six feet say by four, in 
oil; or it may be in water-colours, 
carefully composed on a pallet, 
which he brandished in his left hand, 
with all the air of a great master. 
Why, in each case, there is a work of 
supererogation. Let poet and paint- 
er, say we, eye the world of Man and 
Nature, each for himself, as Milton, 
and Spenser, and Shakspeare did—as 
Scott, and Southey, and Wordsworth 
do—as did the mighty masters of the 
pencil too of old, as well as of the 
pen—the Raphaels, and the Poussins, 
and the rest—and as do our Turners, 
our Thomsons, and our Prouts, our 
Wilkies, our Mulreadys, our Leslies, 
and our Newtons. Poets and paint- 
ers have the same province ; but they 
sway with a different sceptre; though 
they are alike kings by divine right. 
But of the two, it is more absurd, 
in our most meek, lowly, and hum- 
ble opinion, for the poet or the proser 
to illustrate the painter’s work—be 
it dawby or divine—than for the 
painter to illustrate the work of the 
— or proser, be it drawly or divine; 
or the picture appeals to the eye 
which interprets what it sees, like a 
wiseacre who wants no words ; but 
the poem speaks to the ear which is 
only a king’s messenger carrying dis- 
patches either to the soul his sove- 
reign, or to the individual members 
of his government, the faculties, who 
are secretaries for home and foreign 
affairs, &e. and carry on the adminis- 
tration, without any fear of change 
from Whig to Tory, till, by a final 
dissolution, they are all turned out. 
This makes a most essential differ- 
ence in the two cases; for the ear, 
conscious of his own infirmities, likes 
to lean and rely on the eye; but the 
eye, when there is set before him 
his own duties to discharge, is a 
flaming minister, and rather than 
condescend to call in the assistance 
of the ear, would shut himself up 
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under his own lid, having in mortal 
anger broken his brother’s drum. 
Let the brothers alone, then; leaving 
each at liberty to follow his own pur- 
suits, to look and listen to his own 
department ; and you may search the 
whole world through for such an- 
other beautiful example of fraternal 
affection ; but insist on them crossing 
and jostling on the course, and ten 
to one but the most shocking of crimes 
is perpetrated—fratricide ! 

We have not time now to go tho- 
roughly into the philosophy of all 
this; but one ser on two great Ex- 
ceptions. First, Painters do rightly 
seek subjects in poetry, when and 
where the power of poetry, though 
sufficient for the purposes of its own 
art, is nevertheless, in the very na- 
ture of things, limited, and also so 
far imperfect, that the imagination is 
willing to call in the sister art of 
Painting, not only to enable her to 
complete her own dreams, but by em- 
bodying them in palpable imperson- 
ations, to give her time, while gazing 
on them, as if on real living flesh and 
blood, to draw from them that full 
delight which gradually grows out of 
vivid and permanent perception of 
beauty, or of glory, which previously 
in conception was dim and evanes- 
cent. The great painter, therefore, 
may study Spenser, for example, and 
give substance, as it were, by his art, 
to many of the shadows of Fairy- 
land. Ere he can do so, he must, 
however, be almost a kindred Spirit 
with Spenser—and see with the same 
eyes as that prevailing poet did, this 
real, as well as that ideal world. He 
paints, not at once from the poetry, 
then, but, in fact, from the prototype 
of the poetry existing in man’s spi- 
ritual being ; aided by Spenser’s soul- 
shadowing stanzas, and being, in 
sooth, the interpreter, by other signs, 
of the myriad-meaning language of 
the Fairy Queen. But the painter 
who does pictures from Scott's Poems 
—say the Lady of the Lake—per- 
forms a far humbler exploit indeed ; 
for he has merely toimagine any beau- 
tiful young woman, or to remember 
one, or to see one sitting, or walking, 
or rowing a boat, absolutely before 
his own open mouth and eyes, and his 
work is done; and in a few days, if 
done well, sold as Helen Douglas to 
some connoiseur, who, of course, has 
subjected Loch Catrine to the test-act 


of all the cantos. No objection what- 
ever have we in this wide world to 
such a proceeding; but if any man, 
by acting thus, conceives that, be- 
cause Sir Walter Scott is a great 
poet, he himself is a great painter, 
we shall take the liberty of writing 
down his name Ass on our tablets. 
But what say we to Shakspeare ? 
Why, we say that painters—great 
ones—Shakspearean ones, if there be 
any such, may paint away from the 
sweet-singing of the Swan of Avon 
till they are blind. Such studies are 
legitimate; for the truth is, that 
Shakspeare’s characters have lon 
ceased to be poetical creations, an 
are now as absolute flesh and blood 
as any other subjects in his Majes- 
ty’s dominions. The painter, there- 
fore, who paints them, is doing no 
more, though he is supposed to do 
it somewhat better, than painting 
portraits of the living, or, what comes 
to the same thing, of the dead, whose 
bodily frame and features have been 
canonized into perpetual existence, 
as well as the frame and features of 
their souls—the copies which the 
Warwickshire thief stole from the ori- 
ginals being in fact liker nature than 
ever were the originals themselves ; 
just as ‘a night-dreamed Eidolon of 
Byron will be liker Byron, for all 
that is uncharacteristic will have fall- 
en off along with the dust, than By- 
ron was to himself, when in night- 
gown and slippers, and with an enor- 
mous bow! of strong tea before him, 
he indited Lara or the Corsair, con- 
sidering at the close of every para- 
graph what sum he was to demand 
or it from the Duke of Albemarle, 
and at the end of each part, or fytte, 
or canto, wisely adding a thousand 
pounds. The world of Shakspeare, 
then, with all its sufferers, active 
and passive, is nothing else than the 
world of nature Solaheued up, or 
gloomed down; and the painter 
works away in it, just as he works 
away out of it; with this great and 
saving difference, that, in the one 
case, he has Shakspeare at his elbow, 
a glorious Director-General ; and, 
in the other, he has nobody beside 
him but his own self; and when dif- 
ficulties occur, who then she J lassist 
him but his own spirit, travailing, 
perhaps in vain, with its own throes, 
and finally delivered, even with the 
aid of Fancy’s late-come midwife, 
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Queen Mab, of a false-birth, or mole, 


or an abortion! | That isall the dif- 
ference, | but it is a great one; and 
when you well understand it, which, 
we confess, we ourselves do siot; then 
will you understand oe part of the 
Philosophy of the whole coneern. 

It.seems-to us therefore, and we 
hope also to you, that painters may 
legitimately seek for the subjects, 
even of their greatest works, in “pure 

yoetry,’—like the Fairy Queen, or 
in such. a drama as Shaks é’s, 
which is not “pure poetry”—God 
forbid !—but. infinitely better; and 
we may add, also in such a romance 
of life as Don Quixote, which occu- 
pies, it may be generally said, in the 
realms of Imagination, a place be- 
tween that poem and those plays. 
And so, with regard to all poems, and 
all plays, and all romances, that have 
been produced by the lesser Spen- 
sers, and Shakspeares, and Cervan- 
teses. But, in all other orders of 
composition but these three—and 
mark ! they are most comprehensive 
—the painter who takes his subjects 
from the poet, does, by that very act, 
put himself far beneath his inspired 
brother; and is, at the best, but an 
imitator of an original. If his pic- 
ture is far better than the poem he 
paints from, still he is not himself 
equal in genius to the poet; for the 
conception, mark ye! is the chief 
merit, because the chief difficulty ; 
and that being given, or rather taken, 
you see at once that the borrower 
was barren, and that he is not the 
father of his own child. If his picture 
be merely about as good as the poem, 
what then? Why, the man is an ass 
for doing over again what has been 
done well already, and the world will 
take measure of his ears. If his pic- 
ture, though still tolerable, is worse 
than the poem, then he must not 
hope thereby to gain admittance as 
Associate in our Royal Academy; 
and, if it be absolutely bad, as well 
as borrowed, he must. be. knouted in 
Maga, and sent. to the centre-of Si- 
berian Cockaigue. 

Pardon one illustration. There is 
Burns’s, Cottar’s Saturday Night! and 
several painters have done it—but 
observe, not Wilkie. He has painted, 
in one of these yery Annuals, Satur- 
day Night; but then you see a fine 


comfortable old fellow of a grandfa- 
ther strapping his razor by the fire- 
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side, about to shear a week’s beard, 
and that little stoic, his grand-child, 
enduring, with, a stiff-stubbornness 
‘truly ‘Scottish and heroic, the brown- 
soap driven through his eyelids by 
the iron-hand of the most pitiless of 
the Fates: or Furies, scrubbing, as if 
it were of wood, the face of the 
trump of a Trojan, who is dour as 
death. Genius shuns subjects that 
have been appropriated, partly from 
noble pride, and partly from nobler 
principle; while clever men, to 
whom that gift has been denied, go 
about, purleining up and down the 
whole world of the Fine Arts, at the 
best translators, at the worst thieves. 
Wilkie allows Burns to keep his own 
Cottar’s Saturday Night to himself; 
and so would Burns ‘have allowed 
Wilkie to keep to himself his own 
Rent-Day, Blind Fiddler, and Read- 
ing of the Will. 

So much for the first—now for 
the second of our two great Excep- 
tions to the general rule, that all 
great painters will find subjects for 
themselves in life, past, present, or 
future, and not take those which 
have been already described in 
words, be it prose or verse. The 
second exception applies to religious 
subjects. Al characters, situations, 
scenes, events, incidents in the Bible, 
Old or New Testament, are the pto- 
perty of painters. And for this one suf- 
ficient reason, that the Bibleisneither 
Prose nor Poetry—but the Language 
of Inspiration. The Bible, we pre- 
sume to say, is not a work of genius. 
Deists alone view it—or pretend to 
do so—in that light. There is no 
description, for example, using that 
term in its right sense, in the account 
of the Crucifixion. The dreadful 
event happened; and mention is made 
of some of the appalling cireumstan- 
ces; but to conceive the scene is free 
to the Poet and the Painter, and ei- 
ther of them, expressing his concep- 
tion nobly by his own art, achieves 
an-original work. But suppose that 
a great painter had painted the Trans- 
figuration, for example, would a great 
poet stoop to write a poem on that 

articular picture ? Surely not; and 
just as surely not, would a great 
painter stoop to make a picture from 
a poem by some great poet, called 
the Transfiguration. There are two 
books—the Book of Nature and the 
Book of God. Both lie open for ho- 
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ly perusal; and both alike, if — 
oA in that spirit, either by Religion 
or Genius, Will inspire the soul that 
studies, and the'fruits:will be visible, 
in the one casé, works of | Faith and 
Charity, and inthe other works of 
Imagination and ‘Passien,—both in 
their nature less’ human: than divine, 
nor incapable, but; on the contrary, 
easy of union, and in that union im- 
mortal. 

But lo! an angel,—if ever angel 
there were on this earth—with one 
sinile scatters our philosophical criti- 
cism into atoms, as the sun a heavy 
cloud, and for her sake—yet to us 
but a phantom—makes our old 
withered heart in love with life. Sir 
Thomas Laurence, when he goes to 
heaven, will gaze with no new won- 
der on the spirits there—for all the 
loveliest of God’s loveliest creatures 
have passed before his eyes in those 
shades of earth—and none lovelier— 
no offence, we trust, in tracing the 
name, than “ The Agar Ellis.” What 
ineffable sweetness, and what radiant 
joy! What—But hush! The beautiful 
being knows not—at this moment 
she has forgot it—that her face is 
bathed in beautyas a lily in sunshine, 
that is loath to dissolve the dew on 
such lovely leaves. But did not Sir 
Tliomas also paint Lady Morgan ? 
What a strange thing the association 
of ideas! He did. There is no ge- 
neral rule without some most glaring 
and staring exception. Why, by 
the way, won’t Lady Morgan forgive 
that matter-of-fact American—or, to 
use her own more eloquent words, 
“this Yankee from Boston,’”—who 
treated the world with a personal 
sketch of the Wild Irish Girl ? “ At 
length,” said the Yankee from Bos- 
ton, “Lady Morgan entered. She 
was short, with a broad face, blue, 
inexpressive eyes, and seemed, if 
such a thing may be named, about 
forty years of age. Her-general ap- 
pearance is far from handsome—it is 
not even striking. ‘There was an 
evident affectation of Parisian taste 
in her dress and manner.” There 
is nothing, to be sure, very compli- 
mentary in this—nothing very flatter- 
ing—yet this American gentleman 
being, like most of his travelling 
countrymen, a citizen of the world, 
besides a subject of the most free 
government on the face of the whole 
earth, and consequently not so chival- 


rous as Christopher North, had not, 
we are persuaded, the slightest in- 
tention of being rude, but sincerely 
desired to speak the truth, and to 
state fairly first impressions. But it 
is dangerous to find fault with a 
lady’s face or figure; and for our own 
part, we admire my Lady Morgan’s 
“ organization, by which she is a wife 
and mother,” much more than we do 
her books. So we hope she will not 
be as angry with us as with the 
Yankee from Boston. Only hear 
how she belabours Jonathan. “I 
appeal—I appeal from this Cara- 
vaggio of Boston to the Titian of his 
age and country ;—-I appeal to you, 
Sir Thomas Laurence! would you 
have penciled a short, squat, broad- 
faced, inexpressive, affected, French- 
ified, Greenland-sea-like Lady of 
any age So Cit - SF Oce @ Sf & 
And yet you did paint the picture of 
this Lapland Venus—this inpersona- 
tion of a Dublin cod-fish, this pendant 
to Hogarth’s Poissarde at the Gate of 
Calais, who bears so striking a re- 
semblance to the maiden ray she ex- 
hibits for sale!” The “ sprete injuria 
forme” has driven Lady Morgan to 
calumniate the Yankee a hundred 
times worse than he has calumniated 
“the sweet flesh” in which she is her- 
self “imparadised.” His language is 
plain, butitisnot ungentlemanly ; hers 
is coarse, and most unladylike. He 
says, “her general appearance is far 
from handsome;” she says that means 
“ the impersonation of a Dublin-bay 
cod-fish !” He says she was “ short” 
—she adds “ squat;” he says her 
person “ is not even striking,”—she 
substitutes for that simple phrase the 
more picturesque image ot a “ Lap- 
land Venus ;” he speaks of “ affecta- 
tion of Parisian taste,’—she asserts 
that means “ a pendant to Hogarth’s 
Poissarde at tt Gates of Calais ;” 
he leaves the ieader to conjecture 
the tout-ensemble of “ the organiza- 
tion by which women are wives and 
mothers,”’—she assumes that it bears 
“a striking resemblance toa maiden 
ray exhibited for sale.” And this is 
the lady who says indignantly, “ let 
Quarterlies and Blackwoods libel !” 
Alas! alas! our dear Lady Morgan, 
“ that we could see ourselves as 
others see us,’—and then you would 
weep tears over your monstrous mis- 
representation of the meaning of the 
blunt, honest Yankee from Boston, 









“ Fast as Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gam”— 
But, gentle reader, turn from this 
little episode and its subject, and 
flying from earth to heaven—from a 
jelly to a star—contemplate the coun- 
tenance of an angel in the Honoura- 
ble Georgiana Agar Ellis—and Je still. 

























































Now, would Sir Thomas Lawrence 
hesitate one moment to do as Mr 
Lucas — himself a man of very 
exquisite genius—was proud to do 
—to paint Miss Mitford? No; he 
would be delighted to receive ho- 
nour as well as to bestow, by draw- 
ing a finished portrait of the author 
of “ Our Village” and of “ Rienzi.” 
Miss Mitford’s features may possibly 
be coarse, though we do not believe 
they are so, even on her own con- 
fession. But heaven-born imagina- 
tion and home-born feeling disdain 
not to dwell on those coarse fea- 
tures, making them fine, ay, finer far 
to all eyes that can see, than if shaped 
to the most delicate line of beauty, 
yet without soul-expression. Look, 
then, on “ this picture, and on this” 
—Lady Morgan’s furious caricature 
of herself, scrawled toshame the Yan- 
kee from Boston, but which merely 
proves that his picture was true to 
nature, though not at all idealized; 
and Miss Mitford’s portrait of her- 
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But to return to Lady Morgan, 
just for one single minute, and with a 
feeling of much kindliness—will she 
have the goodness to allow us to di- 
rect her attention to the following 
lines, in “ The Forget-me-Not,” by an 
English Lady ? 


“ ro wR LUCAS. 


“ Written while sitting to him for my Portrait. December, 1825. 
BY MARY MITFORD. 


“Oh! young and richly gifted! Born to claim 
No vulgar place amidst the sons of fame ; 
With shapes of beauty haunting thee like dreams, 
And skill, to realize Art’s loftiest themes; 
How wearisome to thee the task must be, 

To copy these coarse features painfully ; 

Faded by time, and paled by care, to trace 
The dim complexion of this homely face ; 
And lend to a bent brow and anxious eye 
Thy holiest toil, thine art’s high mystery. 

Yet by that art, almost methinks divine, 

By hand, and colour, and the skilful line, 
Which at a stroke can strengthen and refine, 
And mostly by the invisible influence 

Of thine own spirit, gleams of thought and sense 
Shoot o’er the care-worn forehead, and illume 
The heavy eye, and break the leaden gloom ; 
Even as the sunbeams on the rudest ground 
Fling their illusive glories wide around, 

And make the dullest scene of nature bright 
By the reflection of their own pure light!” 


self, drawn in humility and meek- 
ness, not untouched with sadness and 
sorrow, and we for a moment grant, 
in outline and colouring also true 
to nature, but idealized, not by Mr 
Lucas—admirable artist though he 
be—but by genius flinging on that 
homely face its own lights and its 
own shadows, filling the “ heavy eye” 
with heavenly lustre, in which the 
“ leaden gloom” evanishes away ; 
crowning the “ care-worn forehead” 
with halo, and moulding the lips to 
that highest of all beauty—a breath- 
ing inspiration. 

We must lay the Keepsake most 
reluctantly aside ; but were we to in- 
dite eulogies all night long, we should 
fail in imparting to those who have 
not seen it an adequate idea of its 
matchless beauties. The engravings 
seem to us to be larger than those 
in any other Annual, and they are 
also far more numer *us—so that, 
open the volume as you may, some 
splendid image bursts upon your 
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gaze, and you are lost in love, admi- 
ration, and wonder. Laurence, Ste- 
phanoff, Leslie, Chalon, all shine 
here in their brightest genius—and 
Heath, and , and ———, and 
, have carried, in the je spe- 
cimens, the art of engraving to the 
highest pitch of perfection. ‘I he edi- 
tor says, in his Preface, with justi- 
fiable exultation, “ the last year’s 
Keepsake has been found in every 
respectable bookseller’s shop in Eu- 
rope, India, and America ;” and we 
can assure these three quarters of 
the world, that the Keepsake of this 
year is, in all respects, superior to 
its predecessors. 

So much for the first Triad; and 
now, by the same sort of delicate and 
indefinite affinities, seem to our heart 
and eyes to be allied the “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering,” the “ Iris,” and the 
“ Amulet.” The Iris, indeed, is call- 
ed on the title-page, a Religious Of- 
fering; and Friendship is almost as 
sacred and holy a thing as Religion. 
And what more potent “ Amulet” 
than Friendship—except Religion— 








to work a charm on pain, grief, and 
despair, and e this weary world 
into better than Fairy-—into Angel- 
land? There then lies the Second 
Triad, in soft and subdued light of 
its own, like three white roses on one 
stalk, or three white lilies; for these 
sister-flowers are convertible into 
one another at the plastic pleasure of 
Imagination dallying with the sweet 
things it loves—Imagination, who 
then works magical transformations 
among all the breathing, blushing, 
and balmy creatures—still but not 
insensate—of the green dew-world 
of the Beautiful ; till flower and leaf, 
bud and blossom, we can no more 
distinguish from each other ; and the 
shrub on the cottage wall breathes 
forth the same spirit as the cedar on 
Lebanon, both lifting up their heads— 
the high and the humble—rejoicing- 
ly together in heaven’s sunshine, and 
in the blue serene of her cloudless 
skies. 

; With especial kindness we look on 
the 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, 


for sake of the amiable and ingenious 
Editor. Mr Pringle is one of Scot- 
land’s true tuneful sons, and a poet of 
taste, feeling, and genius. These are 
qualities which we never attribute to 
any subject in which they do not in- 
here ; and Mr Pringle has proved his 
possession of them by many strains of 
gentle and genuine poetry. He had 
done so before he left his native land, 
by his “ Autumnal Scenes,” which, 
always natural, were often beautiful ; 
and his “ African Sketches,” drawn 
from life, are often, to an admirable 
degree, spirited and picturesque—at 
once Poetry and Painting. It pleases 
us, too, to see that he has not forgot- 
ten, in absence and distance, “ his 
auld respected mither, but that the 
banks and braes o’ bonny Kale, and 
Beaumont, and Teviot, and Tweed, 
are as brightly-broomy before the 
eyes of his imagination now, as when 
of old he lay in youthful reveries 
among the golden glow, all astir with 
the birds, and bees, and lambs, of that 
pastoral paradise. We never deny, 
that of all our critical qualities, na- 
tionality is the chief; nor are we ever 
so happy as when we can conscien- 
tiously extol the genius of a Scotch- 


man—especially if, as in Mr Pringle’s 
case, while his spirit has been with 
it still, he has in the flesh been long 
and far a wide-world-weary-wander- 
er,andastranger from his Fatherland. 

See—here are three Visions of fe- 
male loveliness, by that first-rate art- 
ist, J. Wood; and though they are 
all, we believe, different subjects, yet 
it pleases us to think them one—only 
at different seasons of life. And first 
in gay girlhood, gleams on our gaze, 
in the light of smile and song, mirth 
and music—with radiant ringlets 
freely flowing in the windy gloom, 
which her joyous head irradiates— 
with bare bosom, white as its own in- 
nocence, and fair rounded arm cross- 
ed thereon, with flying fingers to touch 
the merry strings—-Lyra, of whom 
that often elegant and always power- 
ful writer Kennedy sings— 


‘“* Meet emblem of the fairest dreams 
Of Poesy art thou ; 

Sweet Lyra, with thy locks of youth 
Around thy thoughtful brow. 


The sacred instrument of song 
That woos thy high command, 
May well give forth its holiest tones 

Beneath so pure a hand. 
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O were the Minstrel’s soul still. warm’d 
By visions like to thee, 

How blest in this world’s wilderness 
His quiet walk would be !” 


A few summers have swam by, 
and lo! Lyra grown to woman’s 
height, decked like one soon about to 
become a bride—one handalready fill- 
ed with flowers, and another gently 
breaking from its stalk a full-blown 
rose—she herself yet but budding— 
but then such a bud! so full of scarce- 
ly hidden beauty, impatient to evolve 
itself out into the sun’s eye, and to 
the kisses of the enamoured air ! 
“ Mine own!” No other name has 
the sweet creature—and we cannot 
help vainly wishing, that she were so 
indeed: But, oh! Venus and Apollo, 
Cupid and Hymen! whom have we 
here reclining on a couch, with two 
little winged deities—male and fe- 
male—watching her voluptuous rest? 
Is it Lyra—is it “ Mine Own” —woo'd, 
won, wedded, and enjoyed, andawait- 
ing there, at nightfall, the approach 
of her blessed bridegroom, ere yet 
the “ Honeymoon,” —for so is the 
picture called—has begun to wane in 
the sky ? 


* Old as we aré—for ladies’ love unfit,” 


we cannot look there, and not de- 
voutly wish ourselves—a—nay, the 
Benedict. But, pshaw! to break that 
idle dream, here is “ Reading the 
News,” one of Wilkie’s admirable 
groups, and we may envy that tall 
baker with the tray on his head— 
if baker indeed. he. be;—But the 
candle needs snuffing—Ha! what's 
this—we have lost our place, and 
lo, and behold Mount Vesuvius, from 
whose crater all the infernal spi- 
rits in- Italy are making an erup- 
tion. No child’s play there—but we 
cannot shew you the engraving by 
Jeavons, from Turner’s picture ; nor 
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can we quote a few of the “ words 
that burn,” of the writer who has 
illustrated it by a very striking story, 
entitled “ Il Vesuviano,” which re- 
minds us of the powerful genius of 
Croley. From-this “ hideous ruin 
and combustion,” how delightful to 
turn to the romantic town and mo- 
numental environs of old Spoletum, 
the town which Hannibal attacked 
immediately after the battle of Thra- 
simenus, and the inhabitants of which 
still glory in having repulsed the 
Carthaginian general. The engra- 
ving is from a sketch by that consum- 
mate amateur artist Captain Melville 
Grindlay, whose superb work on the 
Architectural Remains and Scene- 
ry of India must be known to every 
lover of the fine arts. “ The follow- 
ing cursory notice,” says Mr Pringle, 
“ brief as it is, extracted by his (Mr 
Rogers) kind indulgence from his 
travelling note-book, will probably 
be esteemed by most readers more 
interesting than pages of farther de- 
tails from more ordinary tourists.” 
We open our eyes almost as wide as 
our mouths at this announcement, 
resolving, with all the three, to de- 
vour the “ cursory notice” of Spole- 
tum by the author of Jacqueline. It 
is but a small mouthful—and not 
difficult to bolt. Here it is. “ Spo- 
leto, with its walls and turrets, soon 
appeared on the mountain-side. The 
gate of Hannibal—the gigantic aque- 
duct crossing a deep and unfathom- 
able chasm (deep, but not unfathon- 
able, Mr Rogers, say we, who have 
never seen it, except in Captain 
Grindlay’s sketch )—saw it by moon- 
light ; and its vastness and entire- 
ness, connecting us at once with some 
mighty and unknown people, affect- 
ed me deeply.” Bah! But Mr Pringle 
himself has written some very beau- 
tiful lines on Spoleto :— ; 


“ A scene such as we picture in our dreams: 
Grey eastled rocks, greeh woods, and glittering streams, 
Mountains in massive grandeur towering high ; 
Spires gleaming in the soft Ausonian sky; — 
Groves, gardens, villas, in their rich array ; 
Majestic ruins, glorious in decay : 

Marvels, by Art and Nature jointly wrought,— 
And every stone instinct with teeming thought: 
Such look’st thou, fair Spoleto !—And the art 
That through the eye speaks volumes to the heart, 
Lifting the veil that envious distance drew, 


Reveals thee, bathed in beauty, to our view; 
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Each feature so distinct—so freshly fair, 

We almost seem to scent thy mountain air— 
Breathing upon us, from yon clump of pines } 
Where the blithe goat-herd ’mid his flock reclinés., 


How rich the landscape ! opening, as we leok, 

To many a sacred fane and sylvan nook; 

While through the vale, by antique arches spann’d, 
The river, like some stream of Fairyland, 

Pours its bright waters,—with deep solemn sound, 
As if rehearsing to the rocks around 

The tale of other times. Methinks I hear 

Its dream-like murmur melting on the ear,— 

Telling of mighty chiefs, whose deeds sublime: 
Loom out gigantic o’er the gulfs of time; 

Of the stern African, whose conquering powers 
Recoil’d abash’d from those heroic towers; 

Of him who, when Rome’s glorious days were gone, 
Built yon grim pile to prop his Gothic throne ; 

Of Belisarius, Narses—But ’twere vain 

To weave such names into this idle strain; 

These mouldering mounds their towering aims proclaim ; 
The Historic Muse hath given their acts to fame. 


Spoleto! midst thy hills and storied piles, 

Thy classic haunts, and legendary aisles, 

’T were sweet, methinks, ere life hath pass’d away, 
To spend one long, reflective summer’s day, 


5 


Beneath those quiet shades my limbs to cast, 

And muse o’er all that links thee to the past, 

To linger on, through twilight’s wizard hour, 

Till the wan moon gleam’d high o’er rock and tower, 
And with her necromantic lustre strange, 

Lit up the landscape with a solemn change, 

Gilding its grandeur into sad relief, 

Like a pale widow stately in her grief. 


It delights us to see the Ettrick 

Shepherd in Mr Pringle’s “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering’’ The Shepherd’s 
heart is as warm as his genius is 
bright; and no purer happiness to 
him than to add a string to the harp 
in the hand of a dear companion of 
old, to hang onit a garland of sweet 
wild flowers from the Forest. Pret- 
tier daisies are no where to be seen 
than those that dance on the green- 
sward before the door of Mount Ben- 
ger—and is not the beauty of the 
wrettiest of them all made “still more 
peauteous” by as fine a gush of pa- 
rental poetry as ever flowed from the 
holiest recesses of nature in a father’s 
bosom ? 


4 BARD'S ADDRESS TO HIS YOUNGEST 
DAUGHTER. 
“ Come to my arms, my dear wee pet ! 
My gleesome, gentle Harriet ! 
The sweetest babe art thou to me 
That ever sat on parent’s knee ; 
Thy every feature is so cheering, 
And eyery motion so endearing. 


Thou hast that eye was mine erewhile, 
Thy mother’s blithe and grateful smile, 
And such a playful merry mien 

That care flies off where’er thou’rt seen_ 


And if aright I read thy mind, 

The child of nature thou’rt design’d ; 
For, even while yet upon the breast, 
Thou mimick’st child, and bird, and beast, 
Canst cry like Maggy o’er her book, 
And crow like cock, and caw like rook, 
Boo like a bull, or blare like ram, 

And bark like dog, and bleat like lamb ; 
And when a-field in sunshine weather, 
Thou minglest all these sounds together ; 
Then who can say, thou happy creature, 
Thou'rt not the yery child of nature ! 


Child of my age, and dearest Jove ! 

As precious gift from God aboye, 

I take thy pure and gentle frame, 

And tiny mind of mounting flame, 

And hope that through life’s, chequer’d 
glade, 

That weary path that all must tread, 

Some credit from thy name will flow 

To the old bard who loved thee so. 
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At least thou shalt not want thy meed, 
His blessing on thy beauteous head, 

And prayers to Him whose sacred breath 
Lighten’d the shades of life and death— 
Who said, with sweet benignity, 

* Let little children come to me.’ 


’Tis very strange, my little dove ! 

That all I ever loved, or love, 

In wondrous visions still I trace, 
While gazing on thy guiltless face. 

Thy very name brings to my mind 
One, whose high birth and soul refined 
Withheld her not from naming me, 
Even in life’s last extremity. 

Sweet babe ! thou art memorial dear 
Of all I honour and revere ! 


Come, look not sad: though sorrow now 

Broods on thy father’s thoughtful brow, 

And on the reverie he would dwell, 

Thy prattle soon will that expel. 

How darest thou frown, thou freakish 
fay ! 

And turn thy chubby face away, 

And pout, as if thou took’st amiss 

Thy partial parent’s offer’d kiss ! 

Full well I know thy deep design ; 

*Tis to turn back thy face to mine, 

With triple burst of joyous glee, 

And fifty strains at mimicry ! 


Crow on, sweet child! thy wild delight 
Is moved by visions heavenly bright : 
What wealth from nature mayst thou gain 
With promptings high to heart and brain, 
But hope is all—though yet unproved, 
Thou art a shepherd’s best beloved : 
And now above thy brow so fair, 

And flowing films of flaxen hair, 

I lay my hand once more, and frame 

A blessing, in the holy name 

Of that supreme Divinity 

Who breathed a living soul in thee.” 


Fairest of virgins, Emily Callander, 
wert thou, two short year's ago, when 
at that annual festival in Buchanan 
Lodge, we put into thy yet untouch- 
ed bosom, a silken silver-lettered 
copy of the “ Friendship’s Offering.” 
Deep as the ideal concentrated blush 
of ten thousand moss roses, was then 
the blush that drowned in celestial 
odours: the very soul of all those 
whitest lilies expiring for a moment 
in the fragrant paradise of thy breast. 
Folded as in prayer were then those 
pale hands—pale shall we hot fear 
to call them in that pensive attitude 
—upon our Christmas present press- 
ed to thy beating heart! The gift of 
an old man who loved thee asa father 
—nor ever on this earth looked upon 
a father’s face eyes more “ affection- 
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ate and glad” of his only child. But 
foramoment! For as on thy forehead 
was the light of the gazelle—so on 
thy feet was the motion of that fairest 
creature of the wilderness; and al- 
most ere our blessing had fallen up- 
on thy golden hair, away didst thou 

lide from beneath these withered 

ands into the open moonlight, and 
lend diviner lustre to all the dewy 
stars! Fairest of Virgins— Emily 
Callender—art thou now no more! 
But meekest—most modest—(Oh! 
how composedly graceful—and how 
gladly grave!) may we dare almost 
to say—without injury to thy gen- 
tle loveliness—most majestic of all 
young Matrons whom now the sun 
delights to look on—with one living 
blossom on thy bosom, and another 
at thy knee, whom heaven preserve 
from blight for ever, dear Buds! for 
sake of the holy stalk on which they 

row, for sake of that full-blown 
Gon that hangs over them its pen- 
sive beauty, and with a tremulous 
stir-of happiness, lets fall upon them 
a celestial shower of tears! 

Our own copy of the “ Friendship’s 
Offering,” (for Mr Pringle, in the 
bustle of business, has forgotten to 
send us a Presentation one ), we shall 
by an especial messenger—nay, nay, 
with our own hands shall it be de- 
livered into thine“ O wife and mo- 
ther blest”—and in a year or two 
(how swiftly with thee on downy 
pinions are the hours now flying by!) 
that small image of thy loveliest self 
will be turning over the leaves with 
her tiny hands, and with bewildered 
eyes ranging over the pictures there, 
so like, and yet so unlike the scenes 
and beings of her own happy world, 
then, and long long afterwards, 
may it be so—peopled, along with 
living shapes, with the strange sweet 
shadowings of childhood’s dreams! 
Such volumes awaken the young spi- 
rit like the fleecy clouds so white on 
the beautiful bosom of the blue sky 
—like the starry flowers that spring 
strews over, the green earth, as if 
they had dropped from heaven—the 
creations of the painter and the poet 
are all added in the sacred simplicity 
of the soul, to the new realities open- 
ing up daily before it, and all re- 
ceived with a holy credulity into the 
heart of its joyful and sinless life. 
Yet even childhood is aware of some 
difference, as they fall upon its cheek, 
between the tears shed oyer a pic- 
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ture or a tale, and those poured out 
for the sake of the sick or dying, on 
whose embrace it has lain, and kiss- 
ed in love or reverence, a sister or 
a mother’s lips! And dearer to it is 
the flash of joy sent from the orb of 


a father’s approving eye than all the 
intensest happiness ever enjoyed at 
the ending of some mournful story, 
when all the wretched are comfort- 
ed, and the good rewarded by all 
they love for ali they had suffered ! 


THE IRIs! 


In all nature no such other beau- 
tiful Apparition! Let thousands on 
thousands of Rainbows have come 
before you on the sunny gloom, 
and yet does it not always seem 
to your heart, at each quiet start- 
ling, as if one and the same crea- 
ture reappeared—the colour-beam- 
ing child of calm and storm? The 
clouds pass away—and their faces 
are forgotten—fair, wild, strange 
though they be; in the troops and 
companies of this evening’s airy 
phantoms, you think of no resem- 
blance to those on which you gazed 
yestreen; in ceaseless succession on 
they go over the rim of the earth 
as into the grave of oblivion; we 
mourn them not as they fade; and 
the blue silence of each day’s sky 
is supplied with those shadowy in- 
habitants tbat tenant it but for that 
shortest term, and unregretted shift 
away, and away, and away for ever. 
But thou! O bold, bright, and beau- 
teous Rainbow, dost seem—in spite 
of all thy sudden disappearances— 
and oft indeed to our eyes thou diest 
as it were the moment thou art born 
—still to have an abiding place in 
the sky. Fronting the sun so glo- 
riously, no Shadow thou! Imagina- 
tion endows thee with a separate— 
an independent being of thine own 
—and in thee beholds a living pre- 
sence, that might endure even were 
the sun swept from heaven. Not 
painted on the clouds seemest thou ! 

ut, piled up so magnificently, back 
ground do the clouds appear to be 
to thee a very angel on the front of 
the picture of air, earth and sky! 
Imagination feels that thou comest 
from afar to dwell for a short space 
by the gates of that abyss of black- 
ness in which the mountains would 
be lost, if thou didst not illumine 
them, and hold all their rocks and 
ravines within the visible world, in 
spite of the night-like fall flung down 
from that thunder-cloud. Oh! what 
a tinge of supernatural beauty—so 
it seems—faint faint at first, as if 


rather than reality an unsteady and 
wavering creation of colour within 
the dreaming spirit,—when, on the 
blue light of the distant air that ap- 

ears a very solid, so dense the calm, 
is breathed the uncertain coming— 
the doubtful visiting of the Rainbow. 
Faint, faint at first—but if you can 
—look away but for one single mo- 
ment—and on the quick return of 
your eyes to the haunted spot of 
sky, they meet a Meteor! And lo! 
+ jw up—another—and another ; 
till bound all together on a sudden 
by the spirit of beauty—they are one 
arch—a full-formed Rainbow—daz- 
zling, nay, say not dazzling, for the 
flush is as of a garland of heaven’s 
own dewy spring flowers, but to the 
sense of light so bright with irre- 
sistible attraction, that nought else 
in the creation do your eyes be- 
hold but the glory in which now 
lives your whole gazing soul, never 
suspecting—never remembering— 
but entirely and blissfully forgetful 
that it is but an Apparition, by the 
laws of nature evanescent in hea- 
ven, even as Joy on earth! 

The Iris! —But no more of our own 
reveries. Ye have all Campbell’s 
Address to the Rainbow by heart. 
That is, indeed, a poem that, like the 
glory it hymns, seems born of the'sky 
it spans, and within itself embraces 
all the most beautiful region of the 
celestial, interfused with all that is 
loveliest here below in the terrestrial 
world, With that divine song in our 
heart, we lift up the “loveliest An- 
nual, with the loveliest name,” and 
lo! fit vision to follow that of the 
Arch of Promise, “ The Madonna and 
Child!” 

* O! happiest Thou of all, 

Who bare the deadly thrall, 

Which, for one mother’s crime, to all was 
given; 

Her first of mortal birth 

Brought Death to reign on earth, 

But Thine bringst light and life again from 
heaven.” 


Is that, on the title-page, the Ecce 
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Homo of Carlo Dolci, or by what 
other name is known, amid the divine 
effulgence radiating from it like strong 
sunbeams, the ineflable sanctity of 
that gently bowed and deeply adoring 
head? A more than. human beauty 
seems to inspire the locks of that 
long-flowing hair! No passion, but 
that of grief and pity for the sinful 
whom he was sent to save, seems 
ever to have touched that serenest 
forehead—that countenance so gra- 
cious and arg: ¥ to man on earth, 
even now that the Son is praying to 
his “ Father which is in heaven.” A 
repining earthly spirit might learn 
resignation from the divine calm that 
breathes there “Thy will be done.” 
—And see here again, “The Infant 
Christ with flowers.” Say not infant ; 
for all these divine features speak. 
And it seems to us that Carlo Dolci 
has given to that young countenance 
—haloed as the head is with light, and 
with ringlets holy as the light, and 
in its brightness outshining the glow 
of the glorious flowers gathered un- 
der one of the arms of the Christ,— 
a divinely mournful expression, as if 
the religious painter felt all the while 
that this, though yet unshadowed by 
actual trouble, was the face of one 
who was ordained, for our sakes, to 
be “a man of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief.” We have dim and mys- 
terious thoughts and feelings for “the 
Infant Christ with Flowers,” which, 
perhaps, we never could express iv 
verse ; thoughts and feelings that are 
not hinted at in Mr Dale’s lines— 
which, however, are, we think, very 
beautiful. Mr Dale is the editor of 
the Iris; and seven of the best com- 
positions in the volume are from his 
pen, comprehended under the gene- 
ral title of “Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture.” What he means by saying, 
in his Preface, that a special agree- 
ment to write this series of poems, 
illustrative of seven of the engravings, 
was felt by him to impose fetters, at 
once irksome and oppressive, we 
cannot make out. To such a man, 
we, in our simplicity, should have 
thought it, instead of slavery, the 
most delightful of freedoms—a work 
of joy and love. Indeed, the Preface 
to the Iris is not of “colours dipt in 
heaven.” Neither is that to the Sou- 
venir. The truth is, all the prefaces 
are bad or indifferent ; for they either 
enter into what may be called parish- 
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business, or are utterly vapid; one or 
two of them, which shall be name- 
less, are rather a little violent and 
vulgar—so we hope that next year’s 
Annuals will appear without any un- 
necessary or disagreeable introduc- 
tion, 


‘6 THE INFANT CHRIST, WITH FLOWERS, 


‘ Blest age of innocence and trath, 

Of open heart as open brow ; 

When thoughts are free and words are 
. sooth, 

Ere the warm blood of wilder youth 

Flows through the veins, and in the eye 

Glows with unquiet brilliancy— 

Childhood, how fair art thou ! 

Fair even in the sons of earth ; 

But thou wert fairest when the Saviour 
smiled. 

When He of virgin birth 

Stoop’d to the semblance of an earth-born 
child. 


And did he spend the vacant hour 

Child-like, in ranging plain and wood ? 

And did he seek the shadowy bower, 

And, sportive twine the summer flower, 

While, as the rustic crown he wreathed 

Each conscious flower fresh odours 
breathed, 

And e’en the blossoms strew’d 

As though unheeded o’er the ground, 

Droop’d not, nor wither’d ; but unfading 
shed 

A balmier fragrance round, 

Than when they glitter’d on their parent 
bed ? 


Then blame we not the venturous dream 

Of painter, poet, who hath traced 

What some, perchance, may lightly deem 

Of Him, in whom the Heavenly Beam 

Though latent in a fleshly shroud, 

Was like the sun behind a cloud, 

Though dimm’d, yet undefaced ! 

For who could mark that fair young brow, 

The ringlets of that widely clustering 
hair, 

That look serene, nor know 

No child of sin, no heir of death was 
there ! 


Mark too that varied coronal, 

Where the rich Eastern flowers combine 

Their hues of beauty—are not all 

His work that framed this earthly ball ? 

Flowers spring on earth—stars deck the 
sky— 

Alike in each his inward eye 

Knew his own work divine. 

Whate’er he saw, whate’er he heard, 

On earth, or sea, or sky, at morn or even, 
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Flower, star, wave, vocal bird, 
To Him were fraught with memories of 
Heaven. i 


Yes—when this low, be pli sphere 

He deign’d—a seeming child—to tread, 

Heard He not sounds none else could hear? 

And were not viewless seraphs near 

To hold communion with their Lord ? 

And where th’ angelic host adored, 

Did not glad. Nature shed. 

Her sweetest flowers—and if He weve 

What seem’d a wreath to human eyes, 

By angels born above, ‘ 

Might not that wreath outshine the 
crowns of Paradise? 


The peculiar, characteristic, and 
distinguishing charm of this most 
delightful Annual, the Iris, lies in the 
holy and divine spirit breathed from 
all its adornments. Eleven engra- 
vings by the best living masters in 
that art, of pictures that are allowed 
to be the very masterpieces of some 
of the greatest of the old painters— 
and all the subjects scriptural ! Con- 
sidered in the fight of an harmonious 
whole, the Iris certainly is the most 
complete—we speak of its engravings 
—of all the Annuals. Nothing of the 
“ earth earthy,’—unless we so call 
contrition’s tears in the upraised eyes 
of Carlo Dolci’s Magdalen—obtrudes 
itself upon our view, as it ranges 
along these sanctities, from the Vir- 
gin Mother, the Frontispiece, sitting 
in beatitude with her divine child, 
to Hagar with Ishmael in the desert, 
just as her fainting spirit is resto- 
red within her by the voice of the 
Lord. That such a series may be 
monotonous, can be thought only by 
those who weary in reading the Old 
and New Testament. We carry on 
the same devout spirit with which 
we contemplate the first of the series 
to the next, and then along with new 
gathered impulses to one and all of 
the others. Most of them might be— 
are—Altar-pieces ; and the rest wor- 
thy a place on the holiest walls. The 
“ Christ in the garden of Gethse- 
mane,” from an antique—name of 
the artist unknown—is most sublime. 
It is not too painful for mortal eye to 
look on, as some pictures of that trial 
are; and Mr Dale has judged, we 
think, wisely and well, in giving no 
“ Crucifixion.” The literary con- 
tents of the Iris are respectable, and 
perhaps, with the exception of the 
editor’s own compositions, a very 
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beautiful poem, called the Guardian 
Spirit, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
which we are sorry is too long to 
quote; and one or two others, not 
more than ble—but many 
difficulties, we can easily imagine, 
must oceur in the way of an edi- 
tor the first year, that will not the 
second—though indeed from mere 

ious lips, untouched by a coal from 

eaven, sacred , and prose too, 
is apt to be rather dull, and to per- 
suade even a kindled conscience to 
sleep. The very reverse is the case 
with poetry and prose too of a re- 
ligious character, when piety warms 
into life the seeds of genius in the 
soul, and when the true poet 


“ Fixes his Pindus upon Lebanon.” 


A few verses. only are there in the 
Iris by James Montgomery, but they 
are precious. 

* Palms of glory, raiment bright, 
Crowns that never fade away, 

Gird and deck the saints in light,— 
Priests, and kings, and conquerors they. 


Yet the conquerors bring their palms 
To the Lamb amidst the throne ; 
And proclaim in joyful psalms, 
Vietory through his Cross alone! 
Kings their crowns for harps resign, 
Crying, as they strike the chords, 

* Take the kingdom—it is thine ; 
King of kings, and Lord of lords!’ 


Round the altar, priests confess, 
If their robes are white as snow, 
’Twas the Saviour’s righteousness, 
And his blood that made them so. 


Who were these ?—On earth they dwelt, 
Sinners once, of Adam’s race ; 

Guilt, and fear, and suffering felt, 

But were saved from all by grace. 


They were mortal, too, like us ; 

Ah! when we like them shall die, 
May our souls, translated thus, 
Triumph, reign, and shine on high !” 


Sometimes in cloudy weather, 
when the sun is seen struggling 
through a storm, one expects, as a 
relief to the disastrous dulness of 
the day, either a rainbow, or some- 
thing like it in the sky. But no rain- 
bow comes—only a “ false glitter,” 
that parts the gloom, and keeps the 
light of promise to the wish, “ but 
breaks it to the eye’”’—so sometimes 
on the portentous dulness of those 
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ages, a false lustre seems, spread- 
ing itself out into an Iris; but, after 
a few ineffectual. gleams, falls into 
pieces and disappears. In plainer 
words, some fragments of composi- 
tion here and y are deceitful, 
and after fora moment deluding 
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the eye, fade.away into nothing, and 
leave.aJeaden blank, where shone 
the; false,and ineffectual.fire. Or in 
plainer, words still, occasionally this 
volume acts. .a&..a,,soporific,, till. the 
patient. is awakened; by his own 
snore. 


THE AMULET 


Was the first Annual. that affected— 
or we ought rather to, say, exhibited 
—a more serious, solemn, and even 
sacred character, than one might, per- 
haps, without due reflection, have 
thought altogether suitable to a 
volume, which, from its mode and 
season of publication, was naturally 
expected to be a volume chiefly for 
amusement or entertainment. Ac- 
cordingly it was subjected, we be- 
lieve, to a good deal of critical carp- 
ing from persons who pretended to 
be displeased with religion out of 
place and time ; as if religion could 
ever be out of place and time in 
the hands of thoughtful writers and 
thoughtful readers, desirous of ha- 
— even what is called their lighter 
studies productive of the very best 
instruction. It was the precursor 
undoubtedly of the Iris; and may 
be truly said now to occupy a mid- 
dle station between that, which is 
entirely religious, and the other An- 
nuals, bee which religion is not pur- 
vyosely excluded indeed, but in which 
it is—properly according to théir plan 
—but a rare theme or subject. From 
the beginning the Amulet has been 
excellent—both in spirit and execu- 
tion—it has improved every year, 
and this season it is fairly entitled to 
take its place with the best on the 
list, both on the score of its embel- 
lishments and its literature. It is 
equally free from the sin of cantand 
of liberalism in its religion, which to 
our minds is unobtrusively yet earn- 
estly Christian. The editor, who is 
a most amiable and able man, and a 
very good writer, has by far too deep 
a sense of the awfulness of the mys- 
teries of our faith, to treat of them 
in a volume which, after all, being 
necessarily of a miscellaneous na- 
ture, and rightly containing gay and 
light matter and airy, must often be 
taken up in moods of mind when 
the reader is unprepared for such 
sanctities, On the other hand, Mr 


Hall is not. ashamed of the faith that 
is in him,.nor does he fear that, even 
in hours of ordinary thought, the 
“ still small voice” of piety will not 
be heard sweetly and restoratively ; 
and that from pictures of religious 
peace, comfort, and contentment, 
many a reader who may have taken 
up.the Amulet for amusement mere- 
ly, or to while away a vacant hour, 
will not rise “ a wiser and a better 
man.” He-has in his book many 
coadjutors of congenial spirit and 
corresponding power, and of these, 
one of the best in all respects is Mrs 
Hall, a lady of much taste and feel- 
ing, and, as need may be,a very live- 
ly or a very touching writer. 

The Embellishments, which. are 
twelve in number, are all good, and 
some of them of surpassing excels 
lence. The “First Inteyview between 
the Spaniards and Peruvians,” hy 
Briggs—engraved by Greatbach,, is 
one of the most elegant compositions ‘ 
we have lately seen ; and the contrast 
affecting to a pes degree, between 
the ferocious duplicity of those whe 
come to destroy, and the noble—the 
heroic simplicity of shape and soul of 
the doomed Inca, and his Queen, and 
their plumed retinue. It is the open- 
ing scene of a bloody tragedy,—* co- 
ming events cast their shadows be- 
fore ;” and the catastrophe, yet un- 
acted, darkens the unsuspecting sun- 
shine. In one part of the background, 
between the Inca Atahualpa, and Fa- 
ther Vincent Valverde, chaplain to 
the expedition, is seen the ominous 
mouth of a cannon ; and, on another, 
a mounted warrior burning for the 
combat, in which that fearful chivalry 
will tread, down so, many-crests ; and 
behind him spears athirst for blood, 
bristling in. the, gloom that darkens 
all that region ofthe sky with pro- 
phetic shadows. 

What ,a, pleasant, relief from the 
forebodings of such horrors, to turn 
to the “ Fisherman’s Children,” by that 








1829.] 
exquisite ‘artist; Collins !’There the 

retty pair ‘of ‘loving’ creatures are 
Probing ‘together'on the sands, in a 
calm sunset, after a day of storm, and 
beholding;' itt Scaree-assured belief, 
their father’s boat yet a'speck on the 
horizon, brought back in deliverance 
to their prayers. Tis as simple as 
some stanza in an old ballad. The 
tale is told at once. We think of the 
many tears slied, now that they are 
wiped from their eyes ; and the joy 
that is present ‘speaks affectingly of 
the grief that is past. The touch of 
true genius is everywhere,—in the 
features of the children, so perfectly 
natural—the broken shingly shore 
around them as they kneel—that gi- 
gantie pile of rock, wave-worn into 
a wide cavern, with its lofty portal— 
the subsiding, subsided sea—the 
golden sun, that seems glad to shine 
over a calm atlast—and the settling, 
settled clouds of a yet uncertain 
heaven! 

The transition is easy along the 
same line of thought and feeling to 
that lovely * Gleaner,” by Holmes— 
a Lavinia, who might well win the 
heart of the owner of the field—a 
Ruth, who might sleep at the feet of 
Boaz, and then lay her wedded head 
beside his ‘on the pillow. Is this the 
same happy, humble, glad and grace- 
ful creature of whom Wordsworth 
sung last ‘year in the Keepsake, “a 
strain that will not die?” Perhaps 
not; but one beauteous image recals 
another; and there is a sameness 
which the awakened heart delights 
to recognise in all the favourites of 
heaven. 

Nor is the “ Anxious Wife,” by Mul- 
ready, one of the most original paint- 
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ers of the truly. English school, less af- 
fecting andexpressive. Her husband, 
we see from’ her face, is’ at sea; and, 
had all gone right, would ere now have 
been at home. ' Yet, though disturbed, 
she is far from being in despair. But 
even the slightest fear of death rueful- 
ly darkens the countenance of love— 
and at the open window she sits, feed- 
ing her ear on.the sugh of evening, 
to devour the first ‘faint tread of his 
coming footsteps. ’ But, as yet, he 
comes not—though there behold two 
little angels praying for him—one 
asleep in its cradle, in dreams—and 
the other on her knees, with his head 
hidden in the lap of his mother; who, 
with affectionate hand, presses its 
dear hair, as if joining in the mur- 
mured petition to the God who takes 
care of the sailor on the seas. 

Is this from some divine picture of 
one of the inspired masters of old, the 
Sisters of Bethany? No; the picture 
is by a living power—one who will 
take his place among the immortals; 
for the name of Leslie will never die 
while genius is hallowed onearth, and 
held in reverential remembrance. We 
wish that we—even we—had been 
asked to try to express some of the 
emotions that flow back and forwards 
in our soul, to and from that holy con- 
ception, so holily realized; yet per- 
haps it is better not, for feeling with 
us has not always words at will; and 
the sight of the Saviour addressing 
Mary and Martha has touched a chord 
in a female heart that gives forth ex- 
cellent music—though music from no 
mortal lips can worthily hymn the 
benignity imaged there—far beyond 
human, and indeed altogether divine. 


“THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 


“ By Miss Jewesbury. 


“ Picture, thou troublest me. 


I cannot gaze 


Upon thy portraiture, intent to praise, 

But dimness, born of dreams—mysterious awe— 
Steals o’er' my vision, as if Christ I saw: 

O, that thou wert a scene of common life, 
Speaking alone’ of human love or strife! 

Then could I write, nor deem Him at my side, 
Who laid His hand upon the ark—and died. 
Picture; thought-chaining picture, I behold 

Thy cedars darken ’gainst a sky of gold; 

Hills made by sunset gorgeous as the cloud, 

And clouds like mountains piled, a stately crowd: 
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And thou hast female forms—one meekly sad, 
And one a sister, yet more meekly glad ; 
Beauty and quiet on thy page appear— 


Sunset and woman—is it these 


fear ? 


O, not for these my eye of soul grows dim, 

But heaven is in that form !—God breathes in Him— 
The Nazarene is there—and can I know 

The thrilling words that from his lips now flow, 
Reproof that sinks the spirit into dust, 

And praise that fills with ecstasy of trust ; 

Nor turn from all the beauty glowing there, 

Abash’d, like her—the one of too much care! 

O, gentle presence ! Lowliest, yet Most High ! 

And thou wert canopied by this our sky ! 

And Earth, most lovely, and most guilty thing, 

(As bearing in her bosom man and spring,) ~ 

Hath felt thy footsteps ! Well may she be proud, 
And well may ocean, and the silent cloud : 

But man, like whom thou walk’dst in heart and limb, 
Sorrow and shame, not lofty thoughts for him : 

His sin the cause that thou on earth wert seen, 
Wearing thy glories with a grief-worn mien, 

That each resemblance that thy name would bear 
Must heavenly beauty dim with human care ! 

But now, sad thoughts farewell: the pictured Three, 
Are safe in heaven at last, from sorrow free— 

Christ on the throne of God—his birthright meet, 
And Martha—now like Mary, at his feet !” 


But our Monologue is at an end for 
a month—and that yawn is a signal 
for bed. Gentle reader, the allusion 
is, in as far as you may be implica- 
ted, impersonal; the gant was from 
us, wearied, we are ashamed to con- 
fess it, of our own wisdom. Yet 
neither, we are proud to confess it, 
has our Monologue been monoto- 
nous, but, on the contrary, varied by 
a merry sadness, like that of the 
rich-mouthed nightingale. Will our 
Public believe us when we tell her, 
that we have taken twenty-four hours 
—to a minute—to this Soliloquy ? We 
were at our board of green cloth 
precisely as the lobby-clock struck 
six—of the morning of Monday the 
16th of November, and now of the 
Tuesday immediately following ’tis 
the self-same hour. Having arranged 
the Annuals into Triads, we proceed- 
ed piecemeal to peruse; two we 
dispatched before breakfast—two be- 
tween breakfast and lunch—and two 
between lunch and dinner. Not one 
single line of verse or prose escaped 
us—and as we went along, on a slip 
of paper with our keelavine we re- 
ferred our amanuensis to the quota- 
tions. For to send such angels to 
the devil would be impious, and a 
blot on their fair fame might perad- 


venture befall them on their way 
through Shakspeare square. Gazin 
on the engravings consumed severa 
hours; and thus it was six o’clock 
in the evening, to a minim, when 
we began to brandish our bramah. 
Saving breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, 
and supper, including, of course, 
small beer, ale, porter, port, elaret, 
Madeira, and a couple of calkers, 
not a particle, during the article, of 
any one thing, solid or liquid, have 
we had to eat or drink in this hun 
ry, and thirsty, and weary world. 
he consequence may be conjectu- 
red—we are all but asleep. The 
third Triad, therefore, consisting of 
the Gem, the Bijoux, and the Win- 
ter’s Wreath, must not be so unrea- 
sonable and so unfeeling as to with- 
hold us from bed. The Juvenile 
Annuals will please to shew us up 
stairs, each with a candle in his or 
her hand—and Mr Hood’s New Co- 
mic is too much of a Christian to de- 
sire to transform a gant into a guf- 
faw. In a week or two we shall get 
up, if the weather improves; and 
who knows but. the opening article 
of our January Number may be the 
conclusion, or rather continuation, 
of our Monologue, or Soliloquy on 
the Annuals ? 
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